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TWENTY-FOLD GROWTH—The 20-fold increase in the business volume of an 
owa-based feed firm in 10 years is traced in this article. Page 18. 


SOYBEANS FOR SWINE—Research on the use of ground, heated, unextracted 
soybeans for swine is reported on page 42. 


LITTER COMPARISON—Five litter materials for broilers are compared in this 


study. Page 64. 


TURKEY SPECIALISTS—This lowa elevator firm sells $700,000 worth of turkey 


feeds per year. Page 68. 
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Analysts Say 1962 Feed 
Supplies to Exceed Need 


CHICAGO—A moderate increase in 


livestock production coupled with | 


larger supplies of feed than needed 
are prospects for the next 12 months 
as seen by the feed survey committee 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The committee met two days 
in Chicago to take a look at the year 
ahead. 

Numbers of all classes of livestock 
and poultry, except dairy cows, sheep 
and turkeys are expected to increase 


New Molasses 
Definition 
Approved 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


WASHINGTON—Feed industry in- 
terest at the Association of American 
Feed Contro] Officials convention 
here Oct. 26-28 centered on a change 
in the definition for cane molasses, 
problems in labeling pet foods, feed 
processing definitions and some prob- 
lems arising from an AAFCO resolu- 
tion which has the effect of placing 
some poultry formulas in a mineral 
feed category. 

Most of the discussion concerning 
specific labeling and definition issues 
took place at the opening evening 
session held by the states relations 
committee. Official action of the asso- 
ciation (reported in detail on page 
6) included adoption of the new cane 
molasses definition over pleas of sev- 
eral molasses industry representa- 

(Turn to AAFCO, page 95) 


Pricing Guideline 
Issued for Grain 
Certificate Sales 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a minimum pricing guideline for sales 
of Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
corn and grain sorghum against cer- 
tificates issued to producers for di- 
verting feed grain acreage under the 
1961 feed grain program. 

USDA officials stated that certi- 
ficate sales will continue to be made 

(Turn to GUIDELINES, page $4) 


USDA Announcement 
Doesn’t Change 


Previous Policy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s announcement 
of a minimum pricing guideline for 
feed grain certificate sales (see relat- 
ed story) does not change the depart- 
ment’s previous sales policy. This ob- 

(Turn to NO CHANGE, page 94) 


_At Cornell Conference 


Scientists, Others Called Upon to Take 
Broader Look at Animal Research 


‘By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


BUFFALO—Scientists and others 
serving animal agriculture this week 
were called upon to take a broader 
look at animal research as well as at 
today’s fast-changing agribusiness. 

“Perhaps the greatest challenge for 
all of us in today’s changing picture 
is to think more broadly in our ap- 
proach to servicing agriculture than 


in 1961-62 compared with 1960-61. At 
the same time, the calculated live- 
stock-feed balance for the feeding 
year ahead shows that estimated high 
protein feed supplies will exceed an- 
ticipated feed use by 6%. The excess 
of grain and by-product supplies is 
expected to be 41%, the committee 
predicted. 

The 1962 spring crop of pigs will 
probably be 4% larger, beef cattle 
numbers will be up 3%, laying hens 
up 2% and broilers will be up 1%. A 
5% reduction in turkeys is expected. 
Dairy cow numbers will be about the 
same, but milk production per cow 
will go up nearly 2%. Grain feeding 
per cow will be heavier. Some decline 


| in sheep numbers appears probable. 


we have in the past,” said Dean Mc- | 


Neal, chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Mr. McNeal, who is executive vice 
president of the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, spoke at the annual Cornell 
Nutrition Conference at the Hotel 
Statler in Buffalo. The conference, 
sponsored by Cornell University in 
cooperation with AFMA, was attend- 

(Turn to CORNELL, page 8) 


Broiler Market in 
South Slumps; 10c 
Prices Are Posted 


By Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA — The broiler market 
slumped again this week, just at a 
time when it looked like slightly bet- 
ter days were ahead. Ten-cent prices 


were mercial egg business on a large scale. 


Carolina Nov. 2, a drop of 2¢ from | : 
This AVI move comes just after the | 


last week’s encouraging 12¢. The | 
range in the southeastern producing | 


area last week was 11-13¢. 


Slow demand was given as one of | 


the principal reasons. Ready to cooks 
started slumping in demand early in 
the week, when prices dropped to 11¢. 
In North Carolina, the demand was 
reported to be slow to fair, and only 
a few quotations were available. On 
(Turn to BROILERS, page 95) 


Plans to Enter Egg 
Business Stated 
By Arkansas Valley 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—Arkansas 


Valley Industries, Inc., a major pro- | 


_GMI Closes Two 


ducer and processor of broilers, has | 


announced that it will enter the com- 


firm’s financial statement 
six-month period ended Sept. 
showing that the firm lost $191,581 


for the | 


| 


30 | 


085,615 lb. of poultry for about $16,- 
| 899,444, according to the report. The | 


losses came during a record low-price 
period for broilers. The average price 
(Turn to AVI, page 8) 


The generally larger numbers of 
livestock and poultry, at the feeding 
rates expected for 1961-62, will con- 

(Turn to FEED, page 4) 


Colonial of Alabama 
Acquired by Purina 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has agreed to acquire the Colo- 
nial Poultry Co. of Alabama, Inc., Al- 
bertville, Ala., it has been announced 
this week by Donald Danforth, Puri- 
na board chairman. 

The acquisition involves a cash 
transaction. Terms are retroactive to 
Sept. 30, 1961. 

Principal owners of the Colonial 

(Turn to PURINA, page 8) 


Western Plants 


PALO ALTO, CAL. — “Disastrous 
trends in the broiler and turkey in- 


wha . | dustries and diminishing income from 
on its integrated poultry operations. | S ” 
The loss came on record sales of 33,- | feed sales” have led to the planned er 


actual closing of two General Mills, 
Inc., feed mills in the west—one at 
Ogden, Utah, and one at Tacoma, 
Wash. 
Burton W. Roberts, GMI vice presi- 
(Turn to GMI, page 4) 


Turkey Order Hearing Dates, Places Announced 


WASHINGTON — Dates and loca- 
tions of five public hearings across 
the nation on proposed nation-wide 
marketing orders and agreements for 
turkeys and turkey hatching eggs— 
which, if issued, would be the first 
ever applied on a national basis for 
an agricultural commodity—were an- 
nounced this week by Charles S. 
Murphy, acting secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

The proposed marketing orders 
were submitted by the National ‘Tur- 
key Advisory Committee, named by 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman Oct. 10 at the request of 
industry representatives to study the 
turkey market and submit a plan of 
market stabilization. 

The hearings are the next step on 
the road to possible activation of the 
proposed marketing orders by the 
secretary of agriculture. Prerequi- 


sites are approval of a workable plan 
for market stabilization and approval 
by a two-thirds majority of produc- 
ers voting in referendum. 

Included in the proposed market- 
ing orders and agreements for tur- 
keys and turkey hatching eggs are 
provisions for market research and 


development, regulation of grade, 
size and quality at the handler level, 
prohibitions on unfair trade practices 
and supply management. 
Hearing dates and places on the 
proposed orders are as follows: 
Nov. 20-22—Richmond, Va., South- 
(Turn to HEARINGS, page 91) 


Pro-Controls Believe Turkey Vote Will Pass 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The feeling here 
is that proponents of the turkey con- 
trol proposals are highly optimistic 
over the outlook for a favorable ref- 
erendum as required by law to en- 
act such agreements and orders 
cover 1962 production. 

This is the first attempt to impose 


marketing orders and agreements on 
a national scale although such orders 
and agreements have been operating 
on regional or state basis for fruits 
and vegetables and potatoes in the 
past. 

The first exposure of the turkey in- 


ame here recently when a National 
(Turn to VOTE, page 95) 


j cone to such operational controls 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the northwestern states 


who sincerely oppose marketing orders and 


THOSE IN INDUSTRY 
agreements for turkeys have but a short time to prepare their arguments for 
hearings to be held on the subject. The first of the series will be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., on Nov. 20. ! 

Some individuals feel that the hearings might be nothing more than a 


matter of “going though the motions,” believing that the momentum already 
put behind the control move is not likely to be deterred by opponents. At a 
recent industry meeting in California, for example, some participants felt 
that Dr. Willard Cochrane, the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s chief eco- 
nomic advisor, strongly implied that “you’re going to get controls whether 
you want them or not.” 

Hearing this report, another USDA official strongly denied that this is 
the USDA position. He said that the department must obtain evidence at the 
hearings pointing strongly to a need for government action, and that every- 
one who has something_pertinent to say must be heard. On the basis of evi- 
dence presented at the hearings, he said, the hearing examiner then makes 
his recommendations to the Secretary regarding the next moves. 

It would be best if those in industry who wish to present the case against 
controls did not receive the above comment with too much skepticism. Failure 
to go on record would certainly provide more steam for the control steam- 
roller—both in regard to turkeys and to broilers. 

v 

AN AREA OF QUALITY CONTROL about which the feed industry will 
be hearing more is uniformity..of product—thorough mixing of a feed and then 
continuation of a proper mix in handling after mixing and in feeding at the 
farm level. This was pointed out by Bruce Poundstone, secretary of Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Officials, in a recent talk. Mr. Poundstone 
posed such questions as: How well do ingredients lend themselves to mixing 
where particles are randomly distributed? Will they segregate after mixing 
or remain randomly distributed? He said that an important area of explora- 
tion in the near future will be on the extent to which feeds are uniform as 
they are offered to the animal or bird. With additives in an important role, 
it is imperative that they be uniformly blended and remain in that condition 
until time’ of final use. 

Previously, others also have mentioned possible problems of “unmixing” 
of feeds in handling. In this connection, some have predicted more pelleting 
to assure uniformity of product. However, even if this is done, they note the 
necessity to avoid separation in handling after mixing and prior to pelleting. 

~ 

WHEN IS A “CUTBACK” in production really not a cutback? 

This question, with particular reference to current production situations 
in the broiler and turkey industries, might best be answered allegorically. 

Say, for instance, a feed company decides to build a new feed mill to 
replace an old one so that it can produce more feed more efficiently to meet 
the demand of expanding feeding operations in its area. The firm figures the 
new mill should be of a size and design to turn out 200 tons in an eight-hour 
shift. A mill of this capacity would double the production capacity of the 
firm's old mill. 

When the new mill is completed the company finds that 150 tons a day 
is enough to meet the initial demand created by its stepped-up sales pro- 
motions. 

Production at 150 tons a day is 50 tons less than expected eventually, 
but, also, is 50 tons more than previou roduced with the old plant. 

Now take the case of a hypothe broiler firm—again for example— 
which in September of 1960 marketed 000 birds. Early in the following 
year this broiler operation planned to marketing about 200,000 birds in 

(Turn TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 97) 


Most regions in this week’s feed business survey reported that volume 
was improved or continuing at good levels. In many cases, indications were 
that dealers were taking on additional supplies for the heavier feeding period 
just ahead. Cooler weather sparked business in some areas. 

Feed manufacturers continued to buy their ingredients for nearby needs 
only. Influencing them was Commodity Credit Corp. selling of substantial 


amounts of corn and grain sorghums. 


It was reported from Delmarva that there is more optimism in the broiler 
business there, with placements being up. However, broiler feed volume in 
most regions still remains far below normal. 

Hog feeds continue to be in good demand in some regions of the country 
despite lower hog prices as the fall selling hits a high level. 

The wholesale feedstuffs price index advanced 2.2 points to 80.9 this week 
compared with 72.7 a year earlier. The feed-grain index dropped 1.6 points, 
reflecting lower corn prices. It was 63.4 this week and 59.4 a year ago. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 14.6 this week; it was 
15.1 last week and 16.6 the same week a year earlier. (Major market roundup 
and ingredient quotations appear on pages 92-94.) 


Northwest 


The questioning of feed manufac- 
turers in the Northwest about the 
state of their business this week 
brought a variety of answers. Feed 
men’s evaluations of their business 
ranged from a frank admission that 
business was slow to a statement 
that business had started out slow 
this week but was picking up and 
looking better each day. 

Hog feeds and laying hen feeds 
were among the bright spots of the 
business picture. Dairy feed volume 
continues to pick up. 

Most firms’ price lists will be 


lower. 
Northeast 


Sales of formula feeds in the west- 
ern New York area flattened out af- 
ter the previous week’s downturn as 
consumers continued to ride their re- 
cently acquired inventories. 

Dairy feed tonnage consisted most- 
ly of mixed feeds, or low protein 
complete feeds, with consumers ig- 
noring high proteins. Egg mashes 
were turned over in good volume. 
Turkey feeds were at a low ebb, but 
some birds are still on feed for the 
holiday trade. Broiler feed demand 
was nil but could revive next month. 

In the New England states dairy 
feed demand accelerated as in-barn 
feeding increased. Some mixers said 
egg mashes were slow, but others 
said mashes, together with other 
poultry feeds, were their best sell- 
ers. 

Both layers and broiler replace- 
mgnts are down but hatching eggs 
moved up 5¢ to 60¢ doz. 

Consumer egg prices in New York 
were mixed, with levels off %¢ to 
up 2¢. In the New England states 
jumbo-sized eggs rebounded as much 
as 4¢ doz. Broiler prices in the latter 
area held steady at 13 to 14¢ lb., with 
most sales at 14¢. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers in the western New York 
area averaged 36 hours last week, 
with some mixers above and below 
that figure. In the New England 
states, running time firmed up from 
30 hours and a “slow” 40 hours to a 
full 40-hour week. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to improve each 
week. Broiler feed manufacturers’ 
running time is still approximately 
70% of normal. Broiler prices de- 
clined 1¢ Ib., with sales being made 
from 11¢ to 13¢, f.o.b. the farms, with 
good growers continuing to operate 
at a loss. 

The drouth in the Southeast has 


hurt pastures and dairymen, and cat- 


tlemen are having to increase their 
usage of roughages and concentrates. 
Most of the ranchers are now begin- 
ning their fall feeding programs, and 
there should be a good movement 
of feeds from now on until spring. 


Central States 


By and large, demand for commer- 
cial mixed feeds is holding up fairly 
well, due largely to the fact that in- 
ventories out in the field had been 
permitted to dwindle, and replace- 
ment business is keeping a fairly 
steady flow of orders coming from 
the interior. 

Prices are strong as a further re- 
flection of the recent trend reversal 
in the bean meal price structure, 
with the latter up $2 to $3.50 per 
ton for the week. 

Broiler production has been defi- 
nitely cut back and this in turn has 
been reflected in a smaller demand 
for that feed. This is the tail-end of 
the turkey feeding period and this 
has been mirrored in an appreciable 
letdown in the call for turkey feeds. 
Egg mash is holding up well. 

However, with the possible excep- 
tion of cattle feeds which have been 
lagging to some degree, call for the 
balance of the list has been on the 
fair to good side. Recent fall-off in 
hog prices has apparently made little 
or no change in the demand for hog 


feeds. 
South Central 


October was a good month for the 
formula feed business. Plants in this 
area reported excellent sales volume 
and plant operating time. While the 
majority of the units held to a five- 
day production basis, six-day or more 
operations were not uncommon. 

The most marked pickup in sales 
and shipments occurred in cattle 
feeds with total deliveries more than 
replacing the seasonal drop in turkey 
feed volume. Hog feed business was 
well maintained in the face of in- 
creased fall marketings. Pig and sow 
feed sales showed a substantial rate 
of improvement. Poultry feed busi- 
ness was disappointing with both 
broiler and egg feed output slowing 
down. 

Feed mill officials are concerned 
that recent increases in formula feed 
prices might slow down the rate of 
new orders. Price lists advanced 
steadily throughout the month and as 
ingredient prices moved higher again 
this week another advance is in pros- 
pect for week end lists. ~ 


Ohio Valley 


There is a much stronger demand 


in the feed business this week. 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 97) 


| 
How’s Business? 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING = 
— 
— 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two important 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manage- 
ment experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. P., 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div. —Exper. in 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir. 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinotor 
of Sales, Production and Procurement 
Degree in generol agriculture. 12 
yeors’ experience in the feed industry 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa — Coord. Spec 
and Prod.—Was dir. of res. and nutr. 
in U.S. firms ond abroad. Ph.D. nutr 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany 


MEET YOUR SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


Dr. R. ‘A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div.—Served 
on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsmer— Dir. Tech. Serv- 
ices—Grad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
culture. More thon 12 years’ exper. in 
ali phoses of feed formulation. 


Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 
ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition. 
Was research technician at U. of Idaho 
and nutritionist in feed industry 


Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv- 
ices—Wos research asst. at U. of Mo. 
ond at Kansos State. Master's degree 
in onimol nutr., U. of Missouri. 


ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


Problem solving session—A Peter Hand 
customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for 
evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 
Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy 
to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. rN 
HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: wid 


@ Provide, evaluate and consult on 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. 


@ Suggest most practical choice of in- 
gredients based on nutritive value, 
relative cost and availability. 


@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. 
@ Provide microscopy service. 
@ Help soive pelleting and palatability 


problems. 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


premix. After samples are taken, containers are 
sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 


AB PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 


Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 


@ Carefully laboratory check the qual- 
vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 


ity of ingredients in feed formulas 
and aid in the development of new 


| 
| 
feed products. | Nome Title 
@ Report results on performance of | 
formulas and new feed additives : Company 
gained under practical conditions at | 
our research farm. | Address 
® Advise on state and federal regula- City Zone State 
u 


tions, assist on marketing problems. 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


| 
.~ 
j rs 3 
| 
| 
| 
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USDA Terminates 
Turkey Purchases 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the termination of its turkey pur- 
chase program. 

USDA announced the termination 
as it purchased 2,090,000 Ib. of froz- 
en, ready-to-cook U.S. Grade A tur- 
keys to be distributed for use in 
school lunches. 

Regarding the purchase program, 
the department said, “Because of the 
record crop of turkeys produced this 
year, purchases by USDA were also 
at record levels and total almost 60 
million Ib. All the turkeys purchased 
are being distributed for use in school 
lunch programs and will provide 
about 11 servings per child during 
the school year to approximately 16 
million children.” 
ments on these bids are to be made 

Current producer prices, USDA 
said, are reflecting the increased pur- 
chasing activity by major buying in- 
terests, as turkeys are being bought 
to meet requirements for the coming 
holidays. 

Prices paid for USDA's 2,090,000 
lb. purchase ranged from 27.45¢ to 
29.19¢ ib., the department said. Total 
offerings amounted to 5,335,000 Ib., 
and offers were accepted from 14 
of 22 firms submitting bids. Ship- 
during the period Nov. 13-26. 


Companies to Build 
British Columbia Mill 


ABBOTSFORD, B.C.—W. S. Rog- 
ers & Co., Lid., Ft. Langley, B.C., is 
combining with Boyd's, Ltd., of Chil- 
liwack, B.C., to build a new auto- 
matic feed mill at Abbotsford. 

The mill, it is indicated, will be a 
high capacity operation, using the 
latest developments and geared to 
handle bulk feeds in particular. 

Molasses, fat and fish solubles will 
be the liquid ingredients used. There 
also will be ample storage for grain 
and concentrates. 

The Boyd's mill burned down last 
April. Abbotsford is between Ft. 
Langley and Chilliwack. 


Mutual Millers, Feed 
Dealers Assn. Elects 


FREDONIA, N.Y.—Mutual Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn. board of direc- 
tors has named new officers for the 
association for the coming year. 

Those elected are: President, 
Ralph Mosher, Harry Austin Milling 
Co., South Dayton, N.Y.; vice presi- 
dent, Thomas Abbott, Richardson 
Milling Co., Hamburg, N.Y., and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Virginia C. Matti- 
son, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 


FEDERAL POULTRY 
CONTROLS OPPOSED 


MADISON, WIS.—A resolution op- 
posing any move toward federal con- 
trols over the poultry industry was 
adopted unanimously at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Hatcheries 
Assn. at Madison. 

Baxter Newton, head of the poul- 
try and egg section of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, told the 
meeting that quantities of broilers 
still being shipped into Wisconsin 
from southern states have resulted in 
the closing of some state processing 
plants. 

Paul Radtke, Appleton, who was 
elected president of the association 
and was named delegate to the na- 
tional hatchery organization conven- 
tion, told the 110 delegates that the 
number of hatcheries in Wisconsin 
has declined to less than 100. He 
sald that, while the price of chicks 
has been maintained, a lower volume 
of business because of low egg and 
broiler prices has hurt the hatchery 
industry. 


PLANT DAMAGED —A portion of 
the damage suffered when a dust ex- 
plosion occurred in the grain eleva- 
tor of Central Soya’s Decatur, Ind., 
plant Nov. 1 is shown here. Sections 
of corrugated iron at the top of the 
receiving house and on the gallery 
were blown out by the blast. 


Central Soya Plant 
Damaged In Explosion 


DECATUR, IND.—A dust explo- 
sion occurred in the grain elevator 
of Central Soya’s plant here Nov. 1. 
Sections of corrugated iron at the top 
of the receiving house and on the 
gallery were blown out by the blast. 

Seventeen men were on duty in the 
elevator when the explosion occurred. 
Ten were injured, but none critically. 
Of the seven originally hospitalized, 
three have been released and the 
others were reported making good 
progress. 

Receipt of truck grain and soy- 
beans was suspended the day of the 
blast, but was resumed the following 
day. All other operations, including 
processing and feed manufacturing, 
continued without interruption. 


Feed Research 
To Be Presented 


PUYALLUP, WASH.—New re- 
search developments in feeds and 
feeding will be presented to Wash- 
ington’s feed mixers and dealers Nov. 
13-14 in Mt. Vernon where the 14th 
annual Washington Animal Industry 
Conference will be held. Sponsoring 
the event are Washington State Uni- 
versity and the Washington State 
Feed Assn. Sessions will be at Mt. 
Vernon's Skagit Valley College. 

Special guest speaker, according to 
Dr. Lawrence R. Berg, Washington 
State University poultry scientist and 
conference chairman, will be Dr. A. 
J. Wood, animal scientist, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. Dr. Wood will review 
research on feed, management and 
genes in relation to meat quality, and 
the growth and development of ani- 
mals. 

WSU research slated for major at- 
tention at the conference includes 
use and value of various hormones 
in animal agriculture; response of 
cows to high level of grain feeding; 
effect of forage testing on use of con- 
centrates; recent advances in beef 
cattle feeding; influence of pelleting 
on energy content of feed, and nu- 
trient requirements of poultry. 

Ten-minute reports on eight addi- 
tional WSU research projects will 
also be made. Topics of some of the 
research briefs: Vitamin D and egg 
production; effect of high levels of 
vitamin A on egg yolk color, and 
effect on hatchability of dipping tur- 
key eggs in antibiotic solution. 

WSU researchers slated to partici- 


pate in the annual session include 
Drs. James McGinnis and Leo S. 
Jensen, poultry scientists; Dr. I. A. 
Dyer, animal scientist; Drs. R. E. 


Erb and T. H. Blosser, dairy scien- 
tists, and Dr. R. R. Chalquest, veteri- 
nary scientist, all of Pullman, and Dr. 
L. R. Berg and Gordon E. Bearse, 
poultry scientists, Puyallup. 


(Continued from page 1) 


sume nearly 120 million tons of 
grains and low protein by-products 
and 17 million tons of high protein 
feeds, a total of about 137 million 
tons. 

Hog Numbers to Increase — The 
1961 fall pig crop is estimated to be 
42,500,000 head, 3% greater than the 
pig crop of the preceding fall. 

It is estimated that approximately 


_ 52,568,000 pigs will be produced in 


the spring of 1962, which is 4% more 
than the 50,456,000 produced in the 
spring of 1961. 

It is expected that the average 
slaughter weight of all hogs marketed 
(including sows) in the 1961-62 feed- 
ing year will be 237 Ib., which is the 
same as last year’s (1960-61) aver- 
age. 

More. Laying Hens, More Broilers, 
Less Turkeys—The average number 
of laying hens for the next 12 months 
will be approximately 297 million, a 
2% increase from the previous year. 
The increase is expected due to rela- 
tively favorable egg prices during 
1961. 

The number of chickens raised for 
laying flock replacements, during the 
calendar year 1962, is expected to in- 
crease by 3% to a total of 356 million. 

Commercial broiler production for 
the calendar year 1962 is expected to 
increase 1% to a total of 2 billion. 

Based upon previous price and sup- 
ply relationships, it is predicted that 
102 million turkeys will be raised 
during 1962. This represents a 5% 
decrease from 1961. 

Dairy Cow Numbers Steady, Pro- 
duction Trend Upward—The number 
of cows to be milked in 1962 is ex- 
pected to be 17,400,000, approximately 
the same as 1961. 

The number of heifers 1-2 years, 
and the number of heifer calves under 
one year, are both expected to in- 
crease about 1% over 1961. 

Total milk production of 126.8 bil- 
lion pounds is an increase of 144% 
over 1961, and is based upon predict- 
ed heavier grain feeding. 

Roughage is plentiful in most sec- 
tions. Concentrates are abundant and 
available at favorable price ratios. It 
is estimated that the feeding rate 
will be 2,450 Ib. of total concentrates 
per cow. 

Beef Cattle Numbers Still Increas- 
ing—Beef cattle numbers are expect- 
ed to increase again in 1962, prob- 
ably by about 3%. Fed cattle slaugh- 
ter is expected to increase by 4%. 
Fourteen million of the 27 million 
total slaughtered will be grain fed. 

Sheep Numbers Decline—The total 
number of sheep and lambs is expect- 
ed to decline about 3%. Depressed 
prices and localized poor range con- 
ditions were responsible for a sharp 
increase in horse and mule numbers. 
The result will be a decline in the 
1962 lamb crop and in numbers of 
lambs fed. 

Horse Numbers Up Slightly—The 
popularity of pleasure horses in the 
U.S. will probably result in a slight 
increase in horses and mule numbers. 

Feed Supplies Continue Large — 
Feed supplies in the nation continue 
to be large. Despite an 18% reduc- 
tion in acreage, 1961 production of 
corn for grain is only 9% smaller 
than the 1960 crop. Oats and barley 
crops are smaller. With a 29% cut 
in sorghum grain acreage, the 1961 
crop is 21% smaller. But stocks of 
old crop corn and sorghum grain Oct. 
1, 1961, were at record high levels 
for the date. 

Estimated at 710 million bushels of 
soybeans Oct. 1, the 1961 crop is 
27% above last year’s and 22% above 
the previous record of 1958. Cotton- 
seed production is about unchanged, 
but the flaxseed crop is 30% smaller. 

The 187 million tons of grains, oil- 
seed meals and other concentrates 
available for feed in the next 12 
months compare with 149 million tons 
fed last year. Supplies of high pro- 
tein feeds exceed last year’s use by 


9%, grains by 27%. 

Availability of soybeans for crush- 
ing, and corn and sorghum grain is 
influenced by higher price supports 
for 1961 crops than a year earlier. 


Hay production is somewhat small- 
er than the large 1960 crop, but still 
above average. Pasture conditions, 
except for the northern plains, were 
reported to be favorable. 


The feed survey committee is com- 
prised of 24 college and experiment 
station men representing all areas of 
the U.S. Included are economists, 
personnel from dairy, poultry and ani- 
mal husbandry departments, as well 
as deans of colleges and the director 
of an experiment station. This was 
the 20th meeting of the committee 
sponsored by AFMA. 


Members are: Dr. W. H. Hale, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Dr. E. L. Steph- 
enson, University of Arkansas; Dr. F. 
W. Hill, University of California; Dr. 
D. E. Becker and Dr. A. L. Neumann, 
University of Illinois; W. G. Zmolek, 
Iowa State University: Dr. G. H. 
Beck, Kansas State University; Dr. 
D. M. Seath, University of Kentucky; 
Dr. C. W. Upp, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Dr. R. F. Davis, University 
of Maryland; Dr. J. N. Ferris, Michi- 
gan State University. 

Dr. D. F. Fienup, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. E. R. Kiehl, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham end Dr. J. I. Miller, Cornell 
University; Dr. R. M. Kottman and 
Dr. H. S. Teague, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. L. S. Pope, Oklahoma State 
University; Dr. B. D. Barnett, Clem- 
son Agricultural College, South Caro- 
lina; Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom, South 
Dakota State College; Dr. J. H. Quis- 
enberry, Texas A&M College; D. C. 
Henderson, University of Vermont; 
Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
University, and Dr. R. P. Nieder- 
meier, University of Wisconsin. 


GMI 


(Continued from page 1) 


dent and general manager for GMI’s 
Sperry Operations now headquartered 
at Palo Alto, observed that a major 
factor in the curtailment decision was 
the downward trend in broiler and 
turkey prices. 


“The result is a diminishing of feed 
sales income to a point where it has 
a less than profitable relationship 
with production costs,” he said. Mr. 
Roberts described the closing of the 
production facilities as “a necessary 
business adjustment.” 

The GMI feed mill at Tacoma is 
rated at 110 tons in eight hours and 
the Ogden plant at 88 tons. 


GMI officials said the Tacoma 
plant had been closed and it is 
planned that the Ogden mill will be 
closed early in January. 

V. G. Moen, district coordinator, 
said the change in operation at Og- 
den will not affect the flour milling 
activity of GMI’s Sperry Operation in 
Ogden. He also noted that tbe 
Nampa, Idaho, feed mill will not be 
affected by the change in feed oper- 
ations. 

These feed operation changes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roberts, affect only a 
part of total production, sales and 
administrative operations. He said 
the areas served by the mills are de- 
pended upon for much of GMI’s raw 
materials and a commensurate pro- 
portion of total sales revenue. 


Palo Alto is now the headquarters 
for the entire western division opera- 
tion of General Mills. Headquarters 
of Sperry Operations and all San 
Francisco-based operations have been 
moved from San Francisco to Palo 
Alto. General Mills has taken a long- 
term lease on space in the Stanford- 
Administrative Professional Center, 
adjacent to the campus of Stanford 
University. 

General Mills officials said the 
company’s northern California dis- 
trict sales office will remain at Oak- 
land, Cal. 
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MANGANESE 
BACITRACIN 


for use with 
Zoalene 


or 


Amprolium 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN — the selective an- 


tibiotic supplement that destroys harmful bacteria without 
harming helpful organisms — has been fully cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in feeds containing 
either Zoalene or Amprolium. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN be with 


these new Coccidiostats in poultry feeds at a range of 4 to 
50 grams of Manganese Bacitracin per ton of feed. It may 
be used in swine feeds at 10 to 50 grams per ton. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN ia; neon proved 


by test to be as stable as any similar antibiotic offered to 
the feed industry. Results also show greater growth re- 
sponse and highly improved feed efficiency. And —it’s 
economical. 
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Feed Control Officials 


Make Definition Changes 


WASHINGTON —A number of 
changes in tentative and official] defi- 
nitions of feed ingredients as well as 
resolutions based on committee re- 
ports were approved at the final ses- 
sion of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials annual conven- 
tion here Oct. 28. Action was accom- 
plished through acceptance of the 
organization's executive committee 
report, in which the various actions 
were listed. (Also see story on 


page 1.) 

It is suggested that feed men par- 
ticularly concerned with such defini- 
tions and actions study the following 
reproduction of the executive com- 
mittee report and note changes, 
where they apply, in the official 1961 
AAFCO yearbook. 

Constitution and Bylaws 

The report of the committee was accepted 
and the executive committee recommends 
that the Conetitution and bylaws committee 
undertake a review as recommended to de 
termine and delineate more specifically the 
duties and authority of the officers and 
the executive committee and any other 
matters that they consider meriting such 
attention 

Medicated Feed Labeling 

The executive committee accepts the re- 
port of the medicated feed labeling com 
mittee and endorses the proposal which 
reads as follows 

“A new policy tn which the antibiotics 
will be expressed as ‘grams per pound’ in 
all products which are to be diluted before 
feeding and as ‘grame per ton’ in all prod- 
wets whith are to be fed without further 
mixing with feed; the term ‘milligrams per 
pound’ will be permitted on the label only 
in those cases where a dosage is given as 
‘milligrame per day’ in the feeding direc 
tions.” 

And that the above be incorporated in 
the appropriate plece in the section of the 
annual publication entitled, “Recommenda- 
tions for Registration and Preparing of 
Labela for Medicated Feeds.” The entire 
report will be duplicated by the secretary 
for dAletribution to members of the associa 
tien 


Uniform Feed Bill and Regulations 

The executive committee accepts this re 
pert and recommends that the following 
proposal appear in the appropriate section 

In Sec. 7, Aduiteration, add new seub 
paragraph (e) “If it contains viable weed 
seeds in amounts exceeding the limits which 
the (insert title of appropriate official) 
shall establish by rule or regulation.” 


Pet Foods Committee 


The executive committee accepts the re 
port of the pet food committee and in line 
with ite recommendations recommends the 
following 

1. That a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability and practicability 
of retaining legal counsel for advisory pur 
poses in regard to all matters pertaining 
to the association: 

2. That the proposal with respect to 
clarification of the terme “brand” and 
“product name” be referred to the editorial 
committee, and that this committee develop 
a recommendation tn cooperation with such 
ether committees of the association as may 
be interested for our next annual meeting 
The executive committee urges that all 
members of the association provide exam 
ples of possible inconsistencies to the edi 
torial committee; 

3. The executive committee approves the 
recommendation of the pet food committee 
pertaining to Joint Resolutions Numbers 1, 
2 and 3. which read as follows 

“1. Resolved that the names of pet food 
ingredietnta, in the statement of ingredients, 
shall be listed in the order of descending 
preponderance, the ingredient present in 
greatest proportion by weight being listed 
firat 

“2. Resolved that any flavor designation 
on label of a pet food shall not be used 
unless the designated flavor is detectable 
by qualified individuals, or is one the pres 
ence of which provides a characteristic 
distinguishable by the pet 


Resolved that any flavor designation 


CONTROLS WOULDN'T 
WORK, PROCESSOR SAYS 


RICHMOND, VA.—A Virginia tur- 
key processor says that he does not 
believe the poultry industry could be 
effectively controlled by the govern- 
ment. 

Steve Ohissick, Cavalier Poultry 
Corp., Harrisonburg, speaking at the 
Virginia Turkey Assn. annual meet- 
ing during the Virginia Poultry Fed- 
eration convention, said his experi- 
ence with wartime controls in the 
poultry industry has convinced him 
that the poultry industry, because of 
its many ramifications, cannot be 
controlled by any government decrees 
or orders. 

“But, there is no question in my 
mind that some corrective action 
must be taken to stave off mass 
bankruptcy in our industry,” he said. 


On a pet food label must either conform 
to the name of its source as shown in the 
ingredient statement or the ingredient state- 
ment shall show the source of the flavor.” 

It is further recommended that proposed 
Joint Resolution No. 28 be referred for dis- 
cussion to the association at its closed ses- 
sion 

4. That the 
adopted 

When a meat or meat byproduct ingredi- 
ent or a combination of such components 


following resolutions be 


constitutes 95% or more of the total weight 


of all ingredients of a mixture; the name 
or names of such ingredient(s) may form a 
part of the product name; provided, the 
names of all other ingredients in the mix- 
ture are printed on the label immediately 
following the name of the product. 

5. The executive committee endorses the 
recommendation on labeling procedure in- 
volving the term “gravy” or “sauce,” as 
follows 

Propored labeling procedure 
or sauce is declared on the label 
gravy or sauce must appear in the “ate- 
ment of ingredients with ita components 
listed immediately following In parentheses. 

6. That the proposed definition of ex- 
panded pet food be adopted and included 
in the official publications along with the 
other terms suggested by the investigator 
on physical form of feeds 

The executive committee commends to 
the incoming executive committee of the 
association the recommendation of the pet 
food committee with regard to expansion 
of the industry representation on the ad- 
visery pet food committee 

The executive committee adopted the 
general policy to the effect that when no 
reports were made by the investigator that 
no recognition is given in this report. 


Animal Products 

The executive committee accepte the re- 
port of the investigator and recommends 
that the tentative definition, T-1, Poultry 
Kbyproduct Meal, be adopted as official. 

It further recommends that definition 19, 
“Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers,” be deleted. 

It further recommends the adoption of 
the following deposition as tentative: 


(Turn to CONTROL, page %6) 


Swine 
2-Day Conference 
Set for St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Representatives 
of all segments of the swine industry 
will gather in St. Louis Nov. 9-10 
for the fourth National Swine Indus- 
try Conference, planned for the Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel. Conference theme 
is “Progress—Past and Future.” 

The conference is set up to ap- 
praise industry changes, and to im- 
prove the efficiency of the swine and 
pork industry, thereby improving its 
economic position and enabling it to 
better fulfill its responsibility to the 
consuming public. Those attending 
will hear speakers on a variety of 
subjects, and will participate in work- 
shop groups. 

There will be three speakers at 
the 9:30 a.m. opening session Nov. 9. 
Dr. J. C. Hiller, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, will outline progress made 
by the swine industry; Dr. F. J. Mul- 
hern of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture will speak on the topic, “Let’s 
Move on Hog Cholera Pradication,” 
and Dr. Cliff Cox of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, will speak on “How Can We 
Improve the Demand for Pork?” 

At the noon luncheon, Bernard 
Ebbing of the Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, will speak on “Build- 
ing Pride in the Swine Industry,” and 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Cornell Univer- 
sity, will speak on “The Protein Chal- 
lenge of the 60's.” 

A speech at the opening session 
Nov. 10 will be “Decrease Losses— 
Increase Profits,” by Harvey Dastrup 
of Livestock Conservation, Inc. 

Ten workshops are planned, and 
those attending will meet in work- 
shop groups the afternoon of the first 
day, and report on the group dis- 
cussion the following day. Workshop 
topics include: How Can We Improve 
the Demand for Pork? Breeding and 
Reproduction, Artificial Insemination, 
Educational Needs of Swine Produc- 
ers, Hog Cholera Eradication, Mar- 
keting of Live Hogs, Swine Brucel- 
losis, Feeder Pig Production, A Swine 
Disease Prevention Program and 
Equipment and Manure Handling. 

Among the 29 sponsors are the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
the Animal Health Institute and the 
National Feed Ingredients Assn. 


When gravy 
the term 


CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS—Speaking in opposition to government inter- 
ference in agriculture at a meeting of the Omaha Feed Club was Nebraska 
Congressman Ralph Beermann, center. With Rep. Beermann in this photo 
are Max Mason, left, president of the club, and Lloyd Larson, executive vice 
president of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., which co-sponsored the 
meeting. Mr. Larson introduced the speaker. 


Congressman Says Nothing Wrong 
That Less Federal Fuss Can’t Cure 


By Special Correspondent 


OMAHA—tThere is nothing wrong 
with agriculture in the U.S. today 
that can’t be cured by less govern- 
ment interference, Rep. Ralph “3eer- 
mann (R.-Neb.) told 100 members 
of the Omaha Feed Club in a meet- 
ing recently at the Town House. 

But the day when a farmer can 
plant what he wants, when he wants 
and market how he wants may be a 
long time in coming, he said. 

“A steadily growing band of Con- 
gressional conservatives’’ may hold 
the solution, he said. But they face 
an uphill fight to oust “an organized 
philosophy dedicated deeper than re- 
ligion to making us all communist 
and socialist.” 

Several times in his 45-minute talk, 
Rep. Beermann pointed out that the 
present administration, especially be- 
low “the appointive rank (you can’t 
vote them in or out of office), is shot 
through with men of liberal persua- 
sion. And these men write the bills.” 

To erase any doubts as to his stand, 
Mr. Beermann declared, “Nobody is 
going to change my vote to a liberal 
vote if it is not right—and, by golly, 
it is not right.” 

He singled out several administra- 
tion higher-ups for special mention: 

—Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman, whom he describes as “very 
personable but he doesn’t understand 
the birds and bees or, for that mat- 
ter, cows and bulls, sows and boars.” 

—Dr. Willard Cochrane, economic 
advisor to Mr. Freeman, “who can’t 
plow a straight row, and who said at 
Ames, Iowa, in 1958, ‘We are going 
to have livestock control by the gov- 


ernment.’ Frankly,” Mr. Beermann 
added, “I’m not ready for dictator- 
ship.” 


“100% Grab for Power” 


Rep. Beermann said he is witness- 
ing “a 100% grab for power in 1961” 
and cited as an example HR 6400, “a 
real lulu.” “If it had gone through 
with no amendments, you wouldn’t 
need a Congress because it would 
have reduced that branch of govern- 
ment to the role of yes men and 
restricted congressional action to a 
veto of recommendations by an ad- 
ministration hand-picked commodity 
committee.” 

The Emergency Feed Grains bill 
was extended in July, he said, “right 
in the middle of the growing season 
and before we could see what the 
product was going to be.” 

Mr. Beermann said he approached 
Mr. Freeman to ask “about a rumor 
that you’re going to raise the support 
price on soybeans to $2.30 a bushel. 
Are you going to try to get soybeans 
in the same position as feed grains 
and wheat? He (Freeman) suid, ‘no,’ 
but later went before the (House 


Agriculture) committee and admitted 


this was what he was going to de.” 

Mr. Beermann predicted further 
attempts to increase control over 
agriculture will be made at the next 
session of Congress, and asserted: 

“They're not trying to kid you. 
They're trying to socialize your busi- 
ness. It makes no difference whether 
you’re Democrat or Republican. 

“Farmers,” he said, “do not want 
government controls, but their de- 
sires aren’t heeded.” 

He cited the wheat referendum 
which drew only 16,000 farmers to 
vote in Nebraska out of 78,000 eli- 
gible “despite one of the greatest 
publicity campaigns on record, in 
which newspapers carrying govern- 
ment press releases practically plead- 
ed with wheat farmers to express an 
opinion.” Though two-thirds of those 
voting favored more control, they 
represented only one-fifth of the eli- 
gible vote. The Department of Agri- 
culture listed Mr. Beermann’s home 
county, Dakota County, as one of 11 

(Turn to CONGRESSMAN, page 96) 


Broiler Placements 


4% Over Week Ago 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler place- 
ments in the 22 important broiler 
states during the week were 4% 
above the previous week but 2% un- 
der the corresponding week a year 
earlier. 

Hatcherymen also reported an in- 
crease in the broiler set over a week 
ago. It was up 3% but fell short of 
the year ago level by 4%, according 
to reports. 

Increases in placements were re- 
ported for 16 of the 22 states as 
compared with a week ago. States 
reporting sizeable increases included: 
Delaware, Mississippi, Maine, Georgia 
and Pennsylvania. 

Settings were also up in 16 of the 
22 states. States for which sizeable 
increases were reported include: 
Delaware, Georgia, California, Flori- 
da and Arkansas. 


Hart-Carter Acquires 


California Company 


SAN FRANCISCO—Shanzer Man- 
ufacturing Co., manufacturer of sta- 
tionary grain dryers in San Francisco 
for 25 years, has been purchased by 
Hart-Carter Co., Peoria, Ill. Hart- 
Carter produces farm machinery 
components and accessories. 

P. E. Henseler, president of Hart- 
Carter, stated that the purchase of 
Shanzer was a cash transaction, and 
that most of the Shanzer production 
will be moved to the Midwest. The 
entire operation will be merged into 
Hart-Carter, he said. 
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Nitrogen-Rich 
Molasses Tested 
In Steer Feed 


WASHINGTON — High-nitrogen 
molasses, a byproduct of an experi- 
mental sugar-refining process, could 
become a valuable source of nitrogen 
in livestock rations, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

Feeding trials by animal husband- 
men of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service show that the new by- 
product can be substituted for black- 
strap molasses and urea in steer ra- 
tions. Nitrogen provided by these 
supplements is converted to protein 
in the bodies of ruminants. 

Steers fed a ration supplemented 
with the byproduct, which contains 
about 1.6% nitrogen, gained weight 
as efficiently as those getting a com- 
parable diet containing blackstrap 
molasses (about 0.3% nitrogen) and 
urea. The urea—a nitrogen compound 
frequently added to feed—was used 
to make a ration equal in nitrogen to 
the one containing the byproduct. 

Additional research is being con- 
ducted by P. A. Putnam and Dr. R. 
E. Davis at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., to learn how 
nitrogen from the byproduct is util- 
ized by animals. 

Several attempts have been made 
to artificially increase the nitrogen 
content of blackstrap molasses by 
adding ammonia. In some feeding 
trials, however, the ammoniated mo- 
lasses has caused nervous disorders 
in the test animals. In the Beltsville 
study, steers fed high-nitrogen mo- 
lasses remained normal and healthy 

Blackstrap molasses is often used 
in livestock feeds as a substitute for 
part of the grain. The molasses sup- 
plies an economical source of carbo- 
hydrate energy and improves the 
palatability of the feed. It is some- 
times added to feed mixtures that are 
pelleted to prevent the pellets from 
crumbling. Blackstrap molasses, how- 
ever, is a poor source of nitrogen. 

The high-nitrogen molasses results 
from an intricate, ion-exchange tech- 
nique used in the experimental proc- 
ess for refining sugar. This process 
is being developed by a company in 
Puerto Rico, which furnished samples 
of the molasses byproduct for the 
USDA tests. 


| story 
| available in booklet 


| turkey 2%, 


“MIGHTIER THAN MISSILES’ 
ORDERING URGED 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., in a _ bulletin 
issued Nov. 1, told members it is 
“imperative” that booklets and slide 
presentations of “Mightier Than 
Missiles” be ordered soon. 

“Mightier Than Missiles” is the 
of the feed industry, and is 
and slide 
Printing of the second edition is 


| scheduled soon and, only if the asso- 
ciation has sufficient orders, AFMA | 


said, can the materials be offered at 
the cost of 10¢ per booklet and $10 
per slide set. 

Orders to date total nearly 20,000 
booklets and 100 slide presentations. 
“While this is encouraging, only one 
third of the companies have respond- 
ed. The real success of this basic 


| story of the feed industry will depend 


upon its use by all feed companies,” 
members were reminded. 


Egg Competition 


Illinois Theme 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—“TIllinois has 
sufficient advantages to compete suc- 
cessfully with egg producers in other 
states if all segments of the industry 
in the state will work together to- 
ward that goal,” Illinois Feed Assn. 
and Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration leaders concluded at a recent 
final convention-planning meeting at 
Springfield. 

Illinois broiler feed tonnage has 
decreased to the point where it ac- 
counted for only 1% of total manu- 
factured feed tonnage in 1960. Hog 
feed tonnage was most important in 
terms of volume—about 49% of the 
total, followed by egg-type feeds 
19%; beef and sheep 18%; dairy 8%; 
and miscellaneous 3%. 

This is going to be the controver- 
sial nucleus around which the annu- 
al convention of the two associations 
Nov. 8-9 will be wrapped, the pro- 
gram committee announced. The con- 
vention will be at the Springfield 
armory. 

“In a 
commodities are supplied by 
who produce and market at the low- 
COMPETITION, page 96) 


free enterprise economy, 


(Turn to 


Record Corn and Sorghum Grain Stocks 


WASHINGTON 
crop corn and sorghum grain in all 
positions Oct. 1 were at record high 
levels for that date, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Wheat 
the record 
while stocks of oats, barley, rye, soy- 
beans and flaxseed were each below 
the previous year. 

A relatively sharp volume increase 
for corn and sorghum grain more than 
offset the decline for oats and barley 
to push total feed grain stocks to a 
record high of 101 million tons, more 
than 6% above a year earlier 

The picture on various grain stocks 
as given by USDA: 

Wheat—Stocks of 2,342 million 
bushels stored in all positions were 
practically the same as a year earlier, 
but 43% larger than average. Off- 
farm wheat stocks of 1,887 million 
bushels were the largest of record. 

Rye—Stocks at 28.9 million bushels 
were nearly a fifth below a year ago 
but 7% above average. 

Old Corn—A new record of 1,998 
million bushels was established. This 
is 12% higher than the previous Oct. 
1. Farm stocks of 569 million bushels 
were 26% greater than last year’s 
total of 452 million bushels. Only 
44% of the farm stored corn was 
under Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion (CCC) loan, while, a year ear- 
lier, nine tenths of the farm stocks 
were under loan. Stocks in off-farm 
Positions totaled 1,429 million bush- 
els, 7% above a year ago. 


Stocks of old | 


stocks were slightly below | 
level of a year earlier, | 


Oats—Oats in storage totaled 957 | 


million bushels, 11% less than last 
Oct. 1, and 17% below average, 
smallest total for this 


records began in 1943. 


Barley—Total stocks were 424 mil- | 


lion bushels, one tenth less than the 
total a year earlier, but 17% above 
the 10-year average. 


Sorghum Grain —Carryover stocks | 


at 701 million bushels were record 
high for the date —a fifth larger 
than the previous high a year ago. 


There were 670 million bushels in off- | 


farm storages and 31 million on 
farms. 
Soybeans—A carryover of 6 mil- 


lion bushels is about 


earlier and the smallest Oct. 1 stocks 
since 1956. Only 1.6 million bushels 
were on farms. 

Flaxseed—The 17.8 million bushels 
total is about one third less than the 
26.1 million bushels on hand a year 
ago, and the smallest stocks for the 
date since records began in 1947. 


NEW TEXAS FEEDLOT 
GOLIAD, TEXAS — The newest 
feedlot in Texas’ Golden Crescent is 
now open at Goliad. In operation 
three weeks, the feedlot has nine cus- 
tomers. It is located on nine acres, is 


divided into 16 pens which hold from | 


80-175 head. Smallest number accept- 
ed for custom feeding is 85. Total 
capacity is 2,000 head, and turnover 
time is 120 days, making possible 


| feeding 6,000 cattle a year. 


form. | 


those 


date since 


one fourth the | 
23.2 million bushels on hand a year | 


AFMA Calls on Feed Men to Orbit © 
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‘Mightier Than Missiles’ Story 


CHICAGO—Fuel that will 
the “Mightier Than Missiles” feed 
industry public relations story into 
orbit is the enthusiasm of feed men 
across the nation. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. says that only through feed 
men’s telling interested persons about 
the feed industry role in develop- 
ing this mightiest weapon—U.S. pro- 
duction of food and fiber—can this 
public relations effort attain maxi- 
mum success. 

To assist feed men in telling this 
story of their industry’s contribution 
to this mighty weapon, AFMA has 
announced that copies of the book- 
let “Mightier Than Missiles” are 
available at a price of 10¢ each with 
a minimum of 50 copies per order 
There is also available a set of slides 
with script for $10. The slide set 
uses a number of the illustrations 
from the booklet and the script in- 
cludes text from the booklet 

Orders for the booklets and slide 
sets should be mailed to: American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., 53 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

AFMA states that it has mailed 
50,000 copies of the booklet to per- 
sons in fields related to agricultur: 
and the feed industry. But, the as- 
sociation emphasizes that there may 
be persons who are missed and asks 
that members should distribute the 
booklet to their personal acquaint- 
ances in associated fields. 

Persons who were on the mailing 
list at AFMA headquarters includ- 
ed: County agents and their assis- 
tants, 4-H club directors, vocational 
agriculture teachers, veterinarians 
county key agricultural bankers; col- 
lege, dairy, poultry and animal hus- 
bandry department personnel; deans 
of colleges and directors of exten- 
sion services, key personnel in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
railroad agricultural agents, Produc- 
tion Credit associations and corpora- 
tions, Farmers Home Administration 
supervisors, chambers of commerce 
agricultural executives, farm manag- 
ers, state commissioners of agricul- 
ture and members of the House and 
Senate agriculture committees. 


power 


Introduced at Conference 
This booklet was introduced Oct. 18 
as a part of the second Feed Indus- 


MIGHTIER 
raw MISSILES 


MIGHTIER—tThis is the cover draw- 
ing used on the new booklet “Mightier 
Than Missiles” introduced by Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the 
second Feed Industry Public Rela- 
tions Conference held earlier this 
month in Chicago. 


PROFILE 
OF A NEW 
INDUSTRY 


PROFILE—This drawing of a feed 
mill is used in the booklet, “Mightier 


| Sponsored by 
| Manufacturers Assn. (Feedstuffs, Oct 
| 21, page 1.) 


Public Relations Conference, 
the American Feed 


try 


In his introduction inside the cover 


| of the booklet, W, E. Glennen, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufac- 
| turers Assn 


says, ‘“‘America’s mighti- 
est weapon is its agriculture and agri- 
business. Productive efficiency of 
farming has reached such heights 
that we are the best fed people in 
the world even though only one per- 
son in 25 is engaged in raising food 
and fiber. The other 24 persons are 
employed by industry, business and 
the many diversified services. This 
freedom of choice’ for manpower has 
enabled the U.S. to reach its high 
evel of development.” 

By way of comparison, the booklet 
says, “Should nearly half of our citi- 
to AFMA, 


(Turn page 96) 


USDA Puts Ceiling 


On Soybean Price 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON -— This week the 
U.S. Department. of Agriculture of- 
ficially put a ceiling on the probable 
price of soybeans for this crop year. 

In the outlook issue of “Fats and 
Oil Situation,” USDA said, in part, 
“The seasonal swing in soybean prices 
in the 1961-62 crop year will at best 
be modest compared with 1960-61. 
Prices during the marketing year are 
expected only to advance to reflect 
storage charges. Next summer the 
CCC sales prices will tend to become 
the market price as crushers and ex- 
porters turn to CCC for supplies.” 


That is about as succinct a state- 
ment as has come from USDA for 
many years. 


Officials at USDA previously said, 
in effect, when asked how they would 
explain to producers the denial of op- 
portunity to attain the higher prices 
for beans which have prevailed in 
other years, that the producers were 
not the beneficiaries of such price 
advances and that the USDA goal was 
to assure farmers of the higher levels 
for soybeans as reflected by the high- 
er loan rate in effect this year. 

USDA also reports that it expects 
total edible oil exports from the U.S. 
for 1961-62 will amount to approxi- 
mately 1.9 billion pounds with most 
of the increase over last year to con- 
sist in more soy oil exports. 

Division of export buying for edi- 
ble oils will probably be split evenly 
between dollar buying and govern- 
ment financing, including the dona- 
tion program. 

USDA dampens any bullish enthusi- 
asm for soy oil later this year by 
forecasting only a moderate advance 
later in the crop year. Wide swings 
price-wise are doubted by the gov- 
ernment. The price outlook, USDA 
says, will reflect a sharp increase in 
the output of soy oil pegged to the 
higher bean price support level and 
the record inventory of soy oil. 

The government says that soy meal 
output will be up somewhat from last 
year’s crush of about 500,000 tons and 
may go as high as 650,000. Trial prices 
should average slightly lower than 
last year, although recent meal prices 
have been running about $8 ton over 


last year 


Control Outbreak 


ATLANTA—An outbreak of screw- 
worms in the South, believed to have 
been serious, has now been brought 
under control, officials said this week. 

Florida had banned livestock mov- 
ing into the state upon recommenda- 
tion of officials in Alabama and Geor- 
gia, where the outbreak was noted. 


Than Missiles,” just released by the | The ban was lifted within a few days 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. | for a period of 30 days. 
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One Group Opposes, 
Another Favors Broiler 
Marketing Orders 

By Special Correspondent 

ATLANTA—One southern broiler 
association has changed its mind and 
now favors marketing orders, with 
some reservations, while another 
went on record opposing orders this 
week. 

The Eastern North Carolina Broil- 
er Growers, Inc., reversing its stand 
of a few weeks ago, has come out in 
favor of government controls. Res- 
ervations are that “the quota be 
based on floor space as of Oct. 1, 
1961, and so long as control of house 
footage be assigned to the owner of 
said house.” 

The reservation was also made that 
the definition of what constitutes a 
broiler house be determined by the 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee, 
and that the secretary of agricul- 
ture declare a percentage cut semi- 
annually, “as seerns reasonably nec- 
essary in order to keep supply of 
broilers in line with demand.” 

The Tennessee Poultry and Egg 
Federation, meeting in Nashville, 
passed a resolution against market- 
ing orders and government controls. 


Alabama 
Planned by Purina 


TRUSSVILLE, ALA. — Plans for 
construction of a hatchery to be lo- 
cated adjacent to the Smith's Pride, 
Inc., poultry processing facilities, now 
controlled by Ralston Purina Co., 
have been announced here. 

The hatchery will represent an in- 
vestment of about $225,000, it has 
been reported. 

Purina obtained control of Smith's 
Pride, Inc. (see Feedstuffs, Oct. 28, 
page 1) through acquisition of a 60% 
stock interest in the company. Al- 
though no official announcement has 
been made regarding the purchase 
price, it is understood here to have 
been $1,200,000. The remaining 40% 
interest in the facility, which em- 
ploys 510 persons, is being retained 
by A. J. and W. L. Smith, brothers 
who will continue to manage the 
operation. 

The firm's 1960 sales volume was 
just under $10 million, and it is esti- 
mated that 1961 volume will total $11 
million in poultry products. 

There has been no disclosure here 
of the sale price of the Colonial pro- 
cessing plant at Abbeville, also pur- 
chased by Purina. 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Poultry Co. were Herbert W. Terry, 
W. L. Hendon, Dillard Watkins and 
Martha Jane Terry, all of Athens, 
Ga., and R. L. Lester of Albertville. 
The poultry company consists of a 
broiler processing plant having a ca- 
pacity of approximately one half mil- 
lion birds per week. 

Mr. Danforth stated that Colonial's 
present manager, Robert L. Lester, 
will remain as manager. He said that 
operations and brand names will also 
be maintained as in the past. 

The announcement stated that Pu- 
rina had also acquired controlling in- 
terest in the Albertville Poultry De- 
velopment Corp., owner of the build- 
ing in which Colonial is located. 

ee 


FEED MILL REOPENS 
LE CENTER, MINN.—The Farm- 
ers Feed Mill, formerly the LeCenter 
(Minn.) Feed Mill, has reopened for 
business under new ownership and 


management following remodeling 
and installation of new equipment. 
Ray Steen, formerly of Trimont, 


Minn., has been appointed manager. 
The mill was purchased from its 
former owner, E. W. Timm, by the 
LeCenter Cooperative Creamery 
Assn. 


CORNELL 


(Continued from page 1) 


ed by nearly 600 persons. 

Feed men and others at the two- 
day event Nov. 2-3 were reminded 
that agribusiness today involves every 
phase of agriculture from the first 
step in the production process 
through the several stages of process- 
ing and the delivery of the finished 
product to a consumer’s kitchen. 

“People servicing agriculture today, 
whether they be scientists or feed 
manufacturers, must be aware that 
they are working on problems of a 
total business and not just one phase 
of a business,” Mr. McNeal pointed 
out. 

For scientists, it was indicated, 
this may mean some new directions 
in research—going beyond the tra- 
ditional emphasis on feeding effici- 
ency, where it is becoming more and 
more difficult to achieve additional 
gains. 

For one thing, there may be im- 
portant opportunities in more study 
of the effects of feeding on end prod- 
ucts. This point also was brought out 
in the conference technical program, 
which included discussions of such 
things as modifying animal products 
through nutrition. 

Mr. McNeal posed the question of 
whether or not scientists in the field 
of nutrition should broaden their 
areas of endeavor substantially and 
spend even more time than they 
presently are spending on factors 
other than feeding efficiencies. 

While research which has brought 
tremendous advances in the efficiency 
of feeding results continues to be im- 
portant, Mr. McNeal asked, “Have 
we reached a point of diminishing 
returns in this area of research, 
where greater returns can be realized 
by agriculture if research efforts cov- 
er a broader field?” 


Tilustration 

To illustrate the need for broader 
research, Mr. McNeal went on to 
point out important changes and 
prospective changes on the consumer 
end of the agribusiness complex as 
well as on the production end. 

In this connection, he warned that 
changes which have have occurring 
in agriculture in recent years are con- 
tinuing and apparently are gaining 
speed. It must be realized that change 
is here, that it is continuing and that 
changes for the over-all good cannot 
be stopped. One of the industry’s jobs 
is to contribute to the good elements 
of change and to point out the weak- 
nesses. 

Regarding nutrition research, Mr. 
McNeal said: “I realize fully that 
there is much room for achieving 
additional gains in feed efficiencies 
through greater knowledge. This will 
continue to be important. However, 
might it not be possible that we are 
in the position of an athlete who has 
worked his time in the 100-yard dash 
from 11 seconds down to 9.5 seconds? 
He certainly can make further gains 
but, with the world record being 9.3 
seconds, additional improvements will 
be slow and will come only through 
a much greater effort per unit of 
improvement.” 


Still Opportunities 

Although advances in feeding ef- 
ficiency will be more difficult to ob- 
tain, research opportunities for nu- 
tritionists and others actually are 
greater. 

“Some people interested in animal 
research could be overly impressed by 
the fact that they may realize di- 
minishing returns from the type of 
research that has received greatest 
emphasis in the past,” said Mr. Mc- 
Neal. “Careful consideration of the 
type of consumer and producer we 
will be dealing with in the future, and 
the needs they will want satisfied, 
should convince us all that the fields 
needing study wil be expanding great- 
ly. There will be greater demands for 
progress in the total complex known 
as agribusiness than at any previous 
time. This will call for a continuing 


reevaluation of the direction of our 
search for facts and in the application 
of the facts uncovered. Particularly 
does it challenge us all to be sure 
that we are keeping the scope of our 
inquiry broad enough to meet to- 
morrow’s conditions.” 


Possible Changes 

What are some of the changes that 
will: affect the feed industry’s serv- 
ices to agriculture? In considering 
this question, it is necessary to think 
in terms of both the producer and the 
consumer and those serving both 
groups. 

So far as the producer is concerned, 
Mr. McNeal reminded feed men of 
these prospects: 

1. Producing units will continue to 
increase in size, and the producer of 
tomorrow will be a much bigger oper- 
ator than in the past. Just as one 
illustration of the fewer and larger 
units—10 years ago there were 150,- 
000 laying flocks in Ohio; today there 
are less than 80,000. Some time ago 
a poultry authority in Ohio made the 
statement that in 10 years there prob- 
ably would be less than 5,000 flocks 
in the state. Whether or not this es- 
timate is too extreme, still it shows 
how drastic this trend could be. 

2. This bigger operator will be a 
businessman in every sense of the 
term. He will keep good records and 
will, in a sense, be carrying on feed- 
ing tests with each group of livestock 
or poultry he feeds. He will be able 
to measure smaller improvements in 
efficiency than ever in the past. 

3. The producer will be a special- 
ist. In 1940 there was an average of 
5.4 enterprises per farm. Today this 
is down to about 4. In the future, 
more and more farmers will special- 
ize in one or two enterprises. 

4. Being interested in all costs as- 
sociated with handling livestock and 
poultry and the feeds that go into 
them, the producer will want feeds in 
the form easiest to handle. He will 
want feeds that flow freely to fit 
automatic handling equipment. He 
will be interested in any new ideas 
that will reduce the bulk he must 
handle. 

5. This man will want as much 
flexibility as practical in rations in 
order to take advantage of changing 
price relationships. While a big com- 
puter may never be adapted for use 
by any but the biggest feeders, sim- 
pler means of figuring net costs of 
ingredient combinations will be avail- 
able to him. 

Voice of the Consumer 

How about the consumer? Since 
consumers actually tell everyone 
what goods and services he can sup- 
ply at a profit over any long period 
of time, it is necessary to consider 
what their demands may be. 

Mr. McNeal noted that gains in ef- 
ficiency in animal agriculture have 
enabled livestock and poultry produc- 
ers to capture a much bigger share 
of the total market basket than some 
years ago. These trends in per capi- 
ta consumption of animal products 
are compared with other foods are 
expected to continue during at least 
the next 10 or 15 years, if research 
on poultry and livestock production 
keeps the products attractive to con- 
sumers. 

What factors will determine which 
foodstuffs will gain an increasingly 
favorable position in the market bas- 
ket, and how will some of these af- 
fect farm producers and nutrition 
research and the feed industry? 

Factors in Decisions 

Mr. McNeal said the following con- 
siderations will surely be factors in 
the consumer's decisions: 

1. Does the food have top taste ap- 
peal, and does it provide the nutri- 
tional elements needed for her fam- 

? 


2. Is the food economical? Are the 
food elements provided by a particu- 
lar food favorably priced relative to 
the same nutrients in other foods? 
An important question is to what ex- 
tent research in animal nutrition can 
provide an_ increasingly greater 
amount of desired food elements in 
meat, milk and eggs at competitive 
costs. 


3. Is the food attractive, and is it 
available in a convenient form? 

4. Does the food fit into then-cur- 
rent fads, fancies or facts concern- 
ing foods and their values? Cholester- 
ol and calories are two current illus- 
trations. Scientists can’t do much in 
advance about fads or fancies, but 
they help establish what facts will be 
important. 

5. Last, but not least, the house- 
wife will always be attracted by 
something that is new or has a new 
twist. There is a challenge to every- 
one working with producers and dis- 
tributors in trying to provide a new 
look, a new taste, a new convenience 
or some other new feature. 

Citing the various changes ang the 
need for broader research, Mr. Mc- 
Neal told scientists: “Your actions in 
changing the direction of research 
efforts to meet changing demands 
show that you do recognize this 
change in the challenge and are do- 
ing something about it. The challenge 
is a tremendous one, and it is not 
declining in size or importance.” 


AVI 


(Continued from page 1) 


for the period was 12¢ lb., under the 
production cost. 

In regard to AVI’s new venture, 
Harold Snyder, president, said the 
firm has signed an agreement to sup- 
ply eggs to Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, for a 14-month period 
starting Nov. 6. 

The contract calls for a thousand 
30-doz. cases of eggs to be delivered 
each week between Nov. 6 and Dec. 
31, the company president stated. 
Between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1962, the 
contract calls for 2,000 to 3,000 cases 
a week. 


300,000 Birds 

AVI has placed 300,000 commercial 
laying hens and pullets on feed to 
produce the eggs required by the con- 
tract, Mr. Snyder said. The chickens 
are on the farms of contract produc- 
ers who will work under the same ar- 
rangements as AVI with contract 
growers producing broilers, it was 
stated. About 50 commercial egg pro- 
ducers are involved. 

Mr. Snyder said AVI had produced 
commercial eggs on a pilot basis for 
some time. With the new production, 
AVI will be one of the largest com- 
mercial egg producers in Arkansas, 
he said. 

Sherman E. Brown, manager of 
commercial hens for AVI, will super- 
vise the egg production program, Mr. 
Snyder said. 

At the time of AVI’s financial 
statement, the board of directors’ ac- 
tion declaring a 2% stock dividend 
was announced. This is to be payable 
Dec. 4 to stockholders of record on 
Nov. 15. 

The reason for optimism despite the 
difficulties brought about by the rec- 
ord low broiler prices was explained 
by Mr. Snyder as follows: “We have 
made plans for gradual growth of our 
company into a major food producing 
and marketing firm. At present we 
are working toward setting up a 
marketing division to improve distri- 
bution and prices. Because of the fact 
that we believed our stockholders 
would desire to share further in the 
expansion of our company, our board 
of directors has declared a stock divi- 
dend instead of the cash dividend that 
we have paid on a quarterly basis in 
the past.” 


SALES MANAGER DIES 


DENVER, COLO.—D. L. (Doc) 
Chase, 48, sales manager of the 
Ranch-Way division of Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, died Oct. 
29 at his home. Mr. Chase was in- 
jured in an automobile accident two 
weeks before his death, but had been 
released from the hospital a week 
before he died. 

He joined CM&E five years ago, 
having been employed previously by 
feed firms in Abilene and Salina, 
Kansas. 
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ie CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 

on experimental farms prove that it 
=a. by pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


The largest feed meniidilicess 1 in the world use 


RACE 
Feed Compound 


RESEARCH Because of results proved in laboratories 
STUDY and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 


perenne x NER FEED have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 


UREA TESTED MIXES | ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
BETTER OR SEPARATES best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 
LESS THAN GRACE MICRO- You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
PRILLED FEED UREA. mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
. t process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
© There ore more than feed compound. 
2,000,000 separate urea So .. guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 
particles in one pound of | Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
Groce Feed Urea. : area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 
. | Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS — 509 Permian Bidg., AMherst 4-5218 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
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Ruminant and Poultry Feeding Questions 
Answered at California Conference 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


FRESNO, CAL.—How do milo and 
barley compare in feeding cattle— 
and grinding vs. rolling the grain? 
What's the latest on calcium levels 
for layers? How much should feed be 
restricted for replacement pullets? 
What about cottonseed meal for lay- 
ers? What are some of the problems 
in feeding pelleted feeds to rumi- 
nants? How does the ruminant vita- 
min A problem stand? 

Comments and recommendations 
on these and other timely questions 
were offered in research reports and 
panel discussions at the annual Cali- 
fornia Anima! Industry Conference 
at Memorial Auditorium in Fresno. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
University of California and the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Asen., drew some 350 persons from 
California and points as far away as 
the East Coast. Many aspects of poul- 
try, livestock and dairy feeding were 
covered by California and guest 
speakers. 


Among the highlights of the con- 
ference were the concluding features 
—“research briefs” presented by Cali- 
fornia nutritionists and others, plus 
poultry and large animal panel dis- 
cussions. Summaries of research 
briefs and panel discussions which 
were not part of the published con- 
ference proceedings follow. (Copies of 
the proceedings may be obtained for 
2.50 each from the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal.) 

MILO VS. BARLEY FOR CATTLE 
—Dr. William Garrett of the Califor- 
nia station at El Centro pointed out 
that there are differences of opinion 
among feeders and differences in re- 
search findings regarding the relative 
feeding values of barley and milo and 
the value of rolling vs. grinding. To 
help provide further information a 
test was run in the Imperial Valley 
with milo and barley, rolled and 
ground. It was found that gains and 
feed efficiencies for barley and milo 
and for the rolled and ground grains 


were similar. Calculations of TDN 
showed milo slightly superior. 

Dr. Garrett noted that there was 
no advantage for steam rolling in this 
test, and he suggested that there 
should be economic or other reasons 
for the method of preparing barley or 
milo which is used. 


CALCIUM LEVELS FOR LAYERS 
—Hobart Halloran, Halloran Re- 
search Farm, Modesto, Cal., reviewed 
information on calcium levels and of- 
fered suggestions on levels to use. He 
noted that the current NRC recom- 
mendation is 2.25% of the ration and 
that Dr. H. R. Bird of Wisconsin in 
a California talk suggested 2.75% 

Mr. Halloran pointed out that a 
modern 4%-lb. bird eats less feed 
than layers consumed in former 
years. And he mentioned a calcula- 
tion showing a bird with a 900 Calorie 
ration, laying 209 eggs per year, 
would require 3.9% calcium. He went 
on to note, too, that there are strain 
differences in calcium requirements. 

Mr. Halloran suggested using the 
philosophy that one is feeding the top 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselves 
Customers become more competent 
business men while PAMCO does the work. At the same time 
PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. 
and spark increased profits while taking the backache out of 


ing” sacks and baskets. 


customer service. 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. 


£2 CO 5. Oskalooss, tows 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


PAMCO BIG DADDY 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


St. Paris, Obie 
Jefferson, 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USES 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, pou!try, 
turkeys and sheep. 


“lifting and tot- 


You win new customers 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Georgia 
EXPORT OFFICE 


101 W. New York N.Y. 

CABLE; “HOLZDUF,” New York 

LATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUY- 
InG OR 1CE: East Grand Forks, Mino. Oske- 
loosa, lowa @ New York, N.Y. @ Tulsa, Okla. o 
Dallas, Tones @ St. Paris, Ohio London, England 
Bremen, Germany e Paris, France « Jeflerson, Ga. 


BULK-BAG =a 
BACK SAVER WITH or PNEUMATIC SEMI-TRAILER 

E-Z UNLOADER 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
SUSY AUGER OR PNEUMATIC, 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL SKOOP SKIPPER 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


producers. Also, he mentioned that 
one should remember that the avail- 
ability of calcium is about 50%. 

Many feed companies, said Mr. 
Halloran, are using levels of 3% to 
4% calcium in laying feeds. In some 
cases growers may add more; harm 
can be done if there is too much, he 
cautioned. 

Calcium level isn’t the only an- 
swer to egg shell problems, but Mr. 
Halloran suggested these levels—for 
Leghorn birds, 344% in the winter 
and 4% in the summer. 


FEEDING IN THE CONTROL OF 
SEXUAL MATURITY OF RE- 
PLACEMENT PULLETS — Dr. Syd 
Fox of England, who attended the 
conference, discussed restricted feed- 
ing of pullets. He pointed out that as 
day lengths increase, birds come in- 
to lay faster, and vice versa. This can 
present a particular problem with 
birds from December, January and 
February hatches. There may be a 
problem of small eggs, and the birds 
may stay with smaller eggs for a 
longer time. 

A lighting system may be used to 
delay maturity of early hatched 
birds, but some may want to do it 
through a feeding method. Dr. Fox 
said that the really only effective way 
to delay maturity through feeding 
is by rationing the intake of feed. 
If one feeds an amount which is about 
70% of normal, birds will be held 
back two or three weeks. A smal! 
amount of rationing is not effective, 
he said, and cutting back to 5O to 
60% results in semi-starvation. 

Dr: Fox said that one can’t effec- 
tively dilute a normal ration. Use of 
10 or 20 or 30% inert material may 
find the bird eating 25% more and 
getting about the same nutrients as 
normal. 

A compromise may be necessary, 
he observed. With use of 70% of nor- 
mal volume, the bird may not be sat- 
isfied. It may be advisable to use 
some inert material along with a ra- 
tioning program. 

Rationing of both energy and pro- 
tein is most effective, according to 
Dr. Fox. Use of either alone will 
bring about half the effect of ration- 
ing both. 

If one rations food intake, he 
should cut back about 30% on both 
energy and protein. 

Dr. Fox said that if the poultry- 
man holds early hatched birds back 
three weeks, a pretty good job is the 
result. He currently suggests using 

(Turn to CALIFORNIA, page 88) 


{ ‘IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING 
BIRD 
TO BEAT 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 
tion centers from 

coast to coast 

and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mess. 
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vitamin E 
hasn't changed 


It still is an essential nutrient for man and beast. 


It still turns up in natural feed ingredients as sev- 


eral forms of tocopherol, all of which have 
Greek names, but only one of which, a/pha- 
tocopherol, has full biological potency. 
In corn, for instance, just a little more 
than 10% of the tocopherol content is 


alpha. 


It still has to be put in feed if you want to be 


positive about vitamin E content. 


It still comes in its most usable, dependable form 


as Myvamix® Vitamin E. All alpha. Pre- 
pared as tocopheryl acetate so it’s fully 
stable by itself, no help needed. On a dry, 


non-dusting, easy-to-handle soy-grits base. 
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It still costs but a few dimes per ton of feed. 


It still comes with all the technical help you can 


use, from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Myvamix vitamin E Is DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 
Tampa 9, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
703 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Box 840 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 

Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


producers of 


Vitamin E 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 

Des Moines | 1, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 


CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
.--some 3900 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries iso division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “‘coccy” 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix” 
coccidiostat serves you best! A “full stable” of coccidiostats merely 
confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 

you. One coccidiostat—Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period 

required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 214 years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical... quick and easy to assay ... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—wil! 
do the job? You'll have fewer problems... make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 
registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 
Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


j 
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a 


1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


Free educational film. ‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 

sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 

poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


LEAST COST FORMULAS 

Peter Hand Foundation takes 
pleasure in announcing the introduc- 
tion of a new “Red Tape” service, to 
take more of the “Red Tape” out of 
your production problems. We now 
offer Least Cost Feed Formulation 
Service with your confidential formu- 
las and current ingredient prices 
processed through an electronic ana- 
log computer. A new simplified meth- 
od of least cost formulation has been 
developed by Peter Hand for feed 
manufacturers who are interested in 
providing nutritionally balanced feeds 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Quite a bit of space in the feed 
trade press has recently been devoted 
to least cost formulation with elec- 
tronic computers. Now, this method 
of determining the lowest ingredient 
costs necessary to provide nutrition- 
ally sound feeds, is being offered as 
an added service of the Peter Hand 
Foundation. For a small charge per 
formula, feed manufacturers can reap 
the benefits of modern electronic for- 
mulation. 

The individual feed manufacturer 
wishing to develop this means of re- 
ducing his production costs would be 
required to devise a system of com- 
putation and analysis costing approxi- 
mately $500. Each formula solution 
would then, in addition to the initial 
programming cost, be about $20 per 
solution. Peter Hand Least Cost For- 
mulation Service eliminates the ini- 
tial programming costs for you and 
reduces the cost per formula soiution 
to less than half. It is evident that 
any savings per ton provided by the 
Peter Hand Least Cost Formulation 
Service would quickly pay for itself 
and then snowball irto profits for 
you. 

As a Peter Hand customer, you can 
reduce your production costs and in- 
crease your profits with Peter Hand 
Least Cost Formulation Service. 
Write today for complete details of 
another “first” for Peter Hand. 


Also write today for a copy of our 
latest Peter Hand Cellu-Ade Per- 
formance Data bulletin. It is based on 
results of tests just completed at a 
large western commercial cattle feed- 
lot. Peter Hand Cellu-Ade increased 
daily gains .28 lb. per head on the 
heifers fed during the test. Cellu-Ade 
reduced feed costs $4.18 per 100 Ibs. 
of gain. Get your copy of Cellu-Ade 
Performance Data for complete de- 
tails and results of the test. Find out 
how Peter Hand Cellu-Ade will im- 
prove your feeds. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Directcr of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
1390 HOWELL STREET DALLAS 7 


Recommendations on 
Lights for Turkey 
Breeders Presented 


ST. PAUL—Nine recommendations 
on lighting for breeder turkeys were 
part of the management research re- 
ported on during the Minnesota Nu- 
trition Conference on the farm cam- 
pus of the University of Minnesota 
here. 

“Light Requirements of Growing 
Turkeys” was the topic of a talk 
presented by Dr. R. N. Shoffner, pro- 
fessor, department of poultry hus- 
bandry. 

The nine recommendations as out- 
lined by Dr. Shoffner were: 

(1) Darken females early, 18-22 
weeks of age. 

(2) Do not darken toms. Give them 
13-15 hours daily. 

(3) Condition on a six or eight- 
hour day. 

(4) Condition for three to six 
weeks. 

(5) Stimulate into production at 
28-32 weeks depending on strain, 
with abrupt change to 15 hours. 

(6) Use long initial stimulating 
day if an early peak is desired (18- 
24 hours). 

(7) If males have been through a 
period of short days, be sure to pre- 
light for three weeks ahead of stimu- 
latory light for hens. 

(8) Increasing day length during 
the laying season is of doubtful bene- 
fit. 

(9) Second season lay is uneco- 
romical. 


Traits of Lighting 


Dr. Shoffner pointed out that the 
four main traits of lighting which 
are important for response are: 

(1) Composition. The red portion 
of the visible spectrum is most ef- 
fective, and regular incandescent 
bulbs are recommended. 

(2) Intensity. The suggested 
amount is two foot candles, 18 in. 
above the floor level, or one 60-100 
watt bulb for each 100 sq. ft. of 
space. 

(3) Daily light-dark ratio. This 


must be large enough to induce on- 
set and maintenance of lay. The best 
ratio is in the range of 14-16 hours 
of light and 8-12 hours of dark. 

(4) Rate of change. The rate of 
change of daily light to dark over a 
period of time functions as a condi- 
tioning and synchronizing external 
element. The response is highly cor- 
related with rate of change. 

Dr. Shoffner continued by explain- 
ing that the biological clock of the 
turkey functions under natural con- 
ditions through seasonal photoperiods 
where the bird grows during the long 
days of spring and summer, matures 
during the short days of winter and 
is stimulated into reproduction by 
the increasingly long days of the fol- 
lowing spring. Thus, he commented, 
light management usually follows this 
pattern of nature. 


Hess & Clark Begins 


Quarterly Publication 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Animal Health 
Trends, a new quarterly publication, 
has been sent by Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio, to its distributors of ani- 
mal health products and their sales- 
men. 

The publication will come out ev- 
ery three months as a sales and mer- 
chandising service. Articles will fea- 
ture news about the company, its 
products and distributors, along with 
industry information plus general 
sales and merchandising tips. 

The first issue includes a column, 
“Merchandising for Profit,” by James 
R. Pfeil, animal health products man- 
ager; articles on merchandising dis- 
plays; why a sales figure by itself 
is not always a true barometer of 
business progress; the importance of 
proper placement of convenience 
goods in retail outlets, and a sum- 
mary of the recent sales management 
seminar. 

It is printed in three colors, and 
contains eight pages of articles and 
photographs, including a center 
spread of advertising programs to 
give support to distributors in their 
selling efforts. 


Drug Cleared for 
Chicken Disease 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Use of furazo- 
lidone (nf-180) for prevention of in- 
fectious hepatitis in chickens has re- 
ceived clearance from the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. The an- 
nouncement was made by Russell H. 
Eshelman, vice president, marketing, 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of nitrofuran feed medica- 
tions. 

Feeds containing furazolidone at a 
level of .011% (100 gm. per ton) of 
total ration and fed continuously 
during the danger period may be la- 
beled for the prevention of “infec- 
tious hepatitis in chickens.” 

Furazolidone has been used to treat 
infectious hepatitis for over three 
years, Mr. Eshelman pointed out. A 
200-gm.-per-ton level of furazolidone 
fed for 14 days is used for treating 
the disease. 

This new use broadens existing 
claims for furazolidone which, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, “controls 
more poultry diseases than any other 
drug.” 


Rules for ar of 
Layer Diseases Told 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Speaking be- 
fore the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council Exposition audience 
here recently, Dr. Glenn Snoeyenbos, 
University of Massachusetts, laid 
down two ground rules for disease 
control in laying stock. 

Dr. Snoeyenbos, after outlining the 
problems involved, said the rules to 
follow are: “Start with disease-free 
stock and maintain the birds in a dis- 
ease-free environment.” 

“Those diseases which are spread 
by the movement of man,” he said, 
“can be controlled by regulatory ac- 
tion to prevent the infected flock 
from endangering the healthy ones.” 
He then called for greater effort in 
developing more nearly disease- 
free stock, even at the occasional 
sacrifice of genetic selection. 
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How Union-Camp’s 


5-Star Multiwall Plan 
increased a pallet payload 


by 400 lbs. ..without 


increasing its size! 


A leading supplier of high density 
resins* had been packing his product 
in 50-lb. sewn-bottom multiwalls. 
This gave him an efficient, 40-bag 
(2,000 lb.) pallet load. 

When he added a low density resin 
to his line, however, he found his 
existing bag wouldn’t accommodate 
50 lbs. of the new resin due to its 
increased volume. A slightly larger, 
sewn-bottom multiwall was tried, 
but this reduced the pallet payload 
to 32 bags (1,600 lbs.). Net “‘loss’’: 


‘400 lbs. Net result: more handling 


more trips to the warehouse... 
higher cost. 

Heightening the pallets to 10 tiers 
instead of 8, offered no solution— 
they wouldn’t pass through the exist- 
ing archways. To say nothing of the 
problem of loading trucks and trailer 
Cars. 


New bag does the trick 


At this point, the 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan went to work. Union- 
Camp multiwall specialists experi- 
mented with several different bag 
sizes and styles. Their solution—a 
multiwall with a pasted bottom and 
side gussets, a reclangular-shaped base 
—and 20 per cent more capacity! 
With the new design, 50 lbs. of the 
low density resin can now be packed 
in each bag. Most importantly, the 
pasted bottom bags can be palletized 
five to a tier, eight tiers to a skid for 


* NAME ON REQUEST 


a total payload of 2,000 lbs.—the 
same as the high density resins. 


Warehouse space saved 


The pasted-bottom bag offered 
several outstanding advantages. It 
permitted better use of warehouse 
space. It increased the yield per 
warehouseman to 1,000,000 lbs. a 
month. And it initiated the develop- 
ment of a similar design for the 
company’s high density resins, which 
could increase the present pallet pay- 
load to 2,500 lbs. 


Space-saving secret is in bottom of bag. New design 
(left) with rectangular-shaped base has 20 per cent 
more capacity than sewn-bottom bag (right). 


Works for you five ways 


Apart from bag construction and 
materials handling, Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan covers bag design, pack- 
aging machinery and specifications 
control. An improvement in any one 
of these areas conceivably could re- 
sult in substantial savings for you. In 
any case, it costs nothing to find out. 
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See your local Union-Camp man for 
complete details. 


2,000 pallet load of new, low density resin bags fits 
easily through existing doors. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case histories showing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 


UNION-CAMP: 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation. 233 Broadway N.V. 7, N.% 3 
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Names in the News 


KINTER & GROVE NAMED BOR- 
DEN SUPPLEMENT DISTRIBU- 
TOR—Kinter & Grove, Inc., of Dills- 
burg, Pa., has been named as the 
Borden Special Products Co.’s exclu- 
sive distributor of feed supplements 
in central Pennsylvania and northern 
Maryland, according to Richard G. 
Sanders, sales and marketing direc- 
tor of Borden's feed supplements di- 
vision. 

A major feed manufacturer, Kinter 
& Grove has been using Borden's 
feed supplements in its products for 
many years. The firm is headed by 
Raymond Colvin, president. 

Borden's feed supplements will be 
stocked by Kinter & Grove, which 
will also serve Borden accounts in 
the area directly. 


DR. EARL L. BUTZ ELECTED 
TO BOARD OF INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS & CHEMICALS OORP. 
—Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of agricul- 
ture at Purdue University, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. Dr. Butz joined the Purdue 
faculty in 1937 and was appointed 


head of the agricultural economics 
department in 1946. 

In 1954 he was appointed assistant 
secretary of agriculture, and he 
served on the board of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. In 1957 he returned 
to Purdue as dean of agriculture. 


DR. F. N. ANDREWS TO HEAD 
PURDUE’S DEPARTMENT OF AN- 
IMAL SCIENCES—Dr. Frederick N. 
Andrews, animal 
physiologist and 
head of Purdue 
University’s dairy 
department, will 
become head of 
the school’s new 
department of ani- 
mal sciences Jan. 
1, 1962, according 
to Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, Purdue dean 
of agriculture. The 
department of ani- 
mal sciences will combine the staffs 
and the programs formerly adminis- 
tered in the departments of animal 
science, poultry science and dairy. 
Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head of the 
poultry science department, will be 


Dr. F. N. Andrews 


Fluoride) 


of added fat. 


Ontario Agricultural College: 


Evidence is presented to indicate that 
the fluorine in soft phosphate (Calcium 
is relatively unavailable to the 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
added to dicalcium phosphate tended to 
depress weight, especially in the presence 


chick. Whereas, 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


low-cost, 
lightweight 


Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results... 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, 


push-button stop-start 


action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 


job to job... 


fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


Dept. FS-1! 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


assistant head of the newly created 
department, and will also coordi- 
nate genetic investigations in the en- 
larged department. 

Prof. Claude Harper, who has head- 
ed the department of animal science 
the past 16 years, has received leave 
from Jan. 1-June 30, 1962, date of 
his retirement. He will leave late in 
January for Indonesia for an assign- 
ment under the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

Dean Butz said the consolidation of 
the three existing departments will 
permit a substantial increase in the 
professional output of the new de- 
partment, and increase the efficiency 
with which farm and laboratory fa- 
cilities are utilized. 


PILLSBURY APPOINTS ROBERT 
GARDAY AREA SALES MANA- 
GER—Robert Garday has been ap- 

pointed area sales 
manager for the 
Indiana and cen- 
tral-southern Iili- 
nois areas served 
by the Piilsbury 
plant in Clinton, 
Iowa, according to 
Lonnie Wright op- 
erations manager 
for the central] 
west region of the 
Pillsbury feed di- 
vision. Mr. Garday 
is an agricultural science graduate 
of the University of Missouri. He 
worked two years with Hancock 
Grain Co., Carthage, Ill. and five 
years with Illinois Farm Supply, 
where his most recent assignment 
was assistant merchandising mana- 
ger at Bloomington, Il. 


FORREST M. LONG NAMED TO 
LAMBRIGHT POST—Forrest M. 
Long has been designated sales man- 
ager for Lambright 
Meteor Breeder 
sales by Lam- 
bright Hatchery 
and Poultry Farm, 
Inc., LaGrange, 
Ind. 

Mr. Long has 
been with Lam- 
bright since 1955. 
Prior to his new 
assignment, he was 
responsible for 
promoting Lam- 
bright broiler chicks. With experi- 
ence in feed sales and service and 
feed mil! managing, he has been 
closely associated with the poultry 
industry in Indiana, Dlinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 


A. L. PARK NAMED BEMIS BAG 
PLANT SALES DIVISION MANA- 
GER—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has named 
A. L. Park, mana- 
ger of the St. 
Louis company’s 
paper _ specialty 
plants, manager 
of the St. Louis 
bag plant and 
sales division, it 
was announced by 
C. W. Akin, execu- 
tive vice president. 

In related new 
assignments, J. S. 
Heard, resident 
manager of Bemis’ Crossett, Ark., 
paper specialty plant, has succeeded 
Mr. Park at the paper specialty 
plants headquarters in St. Louis, and 
H. J. Coyne, field sales supervisor 
for the company’s Houston sales di- 
vision, has assumed Mr. Heard’s va- 
cated position at Crossett. 

Mr. Park joined Bemis in 1949, 
and, since 1956, has been manager of 
paper specialty plants. 


J. E. BLOUGH NAMED ALLIED 
MILLS PLANT MANAGER—J. E. 
Blough has been named general plant 
manager of the Allied Mills feed 
plant and the soybean processing 
plant at Guntersville, Ala., succeed- 
ing Elster B. Copeland, who has been 
transferred to the Chicago office, it 
has been announced by F. F. Blough, 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing. 

Mr. Blough joined Allied Mills in 


Robert Garday 


Forrest M. Long 


A. L. Park 


J. E. Blough 


Elster B. Copeland 


1932 in the accounting department of 
the Chicago office. Most recently, he 
was plant manager at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


Mr. Copeland, who has been with 
Allied Mills since 1959, will devote 
his activities principally to the soy- 
bean division. 


DR. GILBERT F. OTTO NAMED 
TO ABBOTT RESEARCH POST— 
Dr. Gilbert F. Otto has been appoint- 
ed director of agricultural and vet- 
erinary research by Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, Ill., and will 
be responsible for animal health and 
clinical research, agricultural farm 
research and animal health and nu- 
trition research. 

His appointment was one of three 
announced by Dr. Arthur W. Weston, 
vice president in charge of research 
and development. 

Dr. Herbert M. Gross has been 
named director of new products co- 
ordination, a new division which em- 
braces packaging development, new 
product research and pharmaceutical 
research, and Dr. Richard U. Schock 
has been promoted to director of 
chemical research. He will be re- 
sponsible for microchemistry, bio- 
chemistry, organic chemistry, physi- 
cal chemistry and chemical liaison. 

Dr. Otto joined Abbott in 1953. He 
had been at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he was professor of para- 
sitology and assistant dean of the 
school of hygiene and public health. 


WESTVACO INCREASES BAG 
DIVISION SALES FORCE — West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. has made 
two additions to its sales forces in 
the West and Midwest, it was an- 
nounced by Jason M. Elsas, sales 
manager for the company’s Multiwall 
Bag divisior. 

Robert J. Gigler has been appoint- 

(Turn to NAMES, page 84) 


WARD'S FLORI-PHOS—— 


Cc. W. MEYER COMPANY 


9326 Briar Lane 
Minneapolis 20, Minn. 


COLLOFOS— 


M. H. BAKER COMPANY 


109 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 


Write for information and prices 


The v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Divisiea of 


1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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A Holiday Gift from mercxK 


this *3295 


ELECTRIC ice Cream Freeze 


FREE! 


Made of M RL xX 
the new wonder material Wigan 


from Phillips Chemical Company 


* Water-tight * Virtually unbreakable 
* Rustproof * Lightweight * 4-quart size 
* Just plug in...it does all the hard work 


Yes... you canget this 


HANDSOME FREEZER FREE 


with every purchase of two 25-lb. drums of 


New OXARID .. the Merck 


poultry drinking-water booster that: 


@ Contains high levels of streptomycin 
@ Contains two forms of penicillin 
@ Contains 9 vitamins for normal growth 


@ Combats stress and disease setbacks in poults, broilers, 
replacements, layers, breeders 


@ Does not clog automatic fountains or water-medication 
systems...leaves no sludge! 


(Each 25-lb. drum contains SEVENTY-FIVE 5'-oz. plastic bags) 


to give as a gift...orto keep 
for yourself 
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For a limited 
time only 


Or—FREE with each 
single 25-lb. drum of 
New FLoxAip Formula 


A hand-operated 

ICE CREAM FREEZER 
worth 
$13.95 


made of 
MARLEX 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY — 
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What Makes Walnut Grove 


Grow? 


Officials of Firm Which Increased Its 
Volume 20-Fold in 10 Years Outline | 
Views on Business Developments and | 
Describe Sales and Other Operations 


By Roger Berglund 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


The feed industry in recent years 
has been described as a “mature” 
industry, with expansion leveling off 
after previous record growth. But, 
as with any rule, there are excep- 
tions. One of these exceptions is an 
Iowa-headquartered feed manufactur- 
ing firm which increased its business 
twenty-fold in the decade from 1950 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the 
fastest growing companies in the 
feed manufacturing business is Wal- 
nut Grove Products Co., Inc., of 
Atlantic, lowa. The views of com- 
pany officials and details on various 
aspects of the firm's operations are 
being presented in a series of two 
articles in Feedstuffs. The accom- 
panying article—dealing primarily 
with development of the company, 
over-all operations and the sales 
organization—is the first of the two 
articles. 


to 1960 and this year looks for sales 
to top 1960's by nearly 40%. 

The firm is the Walnut Grove Prod- | 
ucts Co., Inc., of Atlantic, Iowa—a | 
six-plant operation serving the heart | 
of the Corn Belt livestock area. It | 
is a direct-selling firm which sells | 
and distributes feeds through more | 
than 450 salesmen and 48 warehouses | 
in Iowa and parts of the surrounding | 
states. 

In 1951, net sales were $1,624,956, | 
and net income was $65,046. In fiscal | 
1960, net sales totaled nearly $18 mil- | 
lion, and net income was close to | 
$700,000. For the current fiscal year | 
ending Nov. 30, it is expected that | 
sales will be more than $23 million. 
As a matter of fact, for the first three 
quarters of the current year, both | 
sales and profits were higher than in 
any previous complete year. Consoli- | 
dated net sales for the nine-month | 
period ended Aug. 31 totaled $183 | 
million, and net earnings for the first 


MODERN PLANT—This is Walnut Grove’s Plant No. 3, at West Liberty, 
Iowa. It is a completely automatic, push-button mill. Other plants are located 
in Atlantic, Independence and Cherokee, Iowa, and Elkhorn, Neb. 


| 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD—E. A. Kelloway is chairman of the board of 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, Iowa, and is president of Watson 
Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha. Walnut Grove owns a controlling interest 
in the transportation firm. Mr. Kelloway went to Atlantic in 1947 as vice 
president of Walnut Grove. In 1949 he became president, and in 1959 was 
named board chairman. Mr. Kelloway is credited with bringing in a new 
management and sales team and with rebuilding the organization throughout. 


SALES AND SALES PROMOTION—Looking over a map of the Walnut 
Grove sales and distribution area are, left to right, Eldo H. Meyer, general 
sales manager; ©. D. Becker, vice president, and Jack Bergstrom, director of 


MANAGEMENT TEAM—Seated is J. J.. O'Connor, president of Walnut 
Grove. Standing, left to right, are C. C. Hansen, secretary and director of 
personnel; M. D. Livengood, executive vice president and treasurer; Dick L. 


public relations, sales promotion and advertising. 


Jensen, legal counsel, and Wm. G. Cook, administrative assistant. 


nine months totaled more than $1.1 
million. 

Furthermore, the company’s man- 
agement is confident of continued 
rapid growth. As volume expands, an- 
nual increases cannot be so large 
percentagewise, it is acknowledged. 
But on a yearly tonnage basis, the 
Walnut Grove people look for in- 
creases in the next five years which 
will be similar to those of recent 
years. 

The obvious question is the how 
and why of past and anticipated 
growth in the highly competitive feed 
industry. 

The Walnut Grove executives are 
frank to say that their operations and 
organization differ from those of 
many other companies and that not 
everyone agrees with their systems. 
But they also are quick to say that 
they are confident that their prod- 
ucts and services and organization 
will bring continued rapid expansion. 
And this confidence and enthusiasm 
are reflected all through the organi- 
zation. 

To what does top management it- 
self attribute the growth? 

(1) No business is any better than 


the people in it, and the executives | 


first mention the people in all areas 
of the company—the selection, devel- 
opment and training of people, from 
truck driver to managerial level. 

(2) Research and product quality. 


(3) Service — helping farmers to 
produce meat, milk and eggs more 


efficiently and profitably, to get the | 
most from their own feedstuffs and | 


their farm enterprises. 

(4) A strong, sound sales organi- 
zation, and efficient production and 
distribution. 

Is the future bright for Walnut 
Grove and the feed business? Yes, 
says J. J. O’Connor, president. “Our 
business is basic to the economy of 
the country, helping in the production 
of food,” said Mr. O’Connor. “I don’t 
believe there ever has been a greater 
opportunity for the feed business. 
With the demand for better foods, 
with our population growth, with the 


need for the farmer to produce still 
more efficiently, the feed business 
looks like a sound, basic business to 
us.” 

Walnut Grove originated as a small 
mineral feed business. Today, the 
firm makes nearly a full line of feeds, 
but with emphasis on livestock sup- 
plements. 

Major Points 

In some respects Walnut Grove 
differs from many other feed manu- 
facturing concerns; in other ways, it 
is similar. At any rate, here are 
some of the important points about 
the operations of this company: 

1. The company serves the heart of 
the Corn Belt livestock area, a region 
with the largest concentration of 


swine and beef cattle, plus dairy and 
poultry operations. 

2. By far most of the firm’s sales 
are in swine, beef and dairy feeds. 


SALES TRAINING—C, A, Swisher 
(left), assistant general sales man- 
ager and director of sales training, 
and Ray Underwood, assistant direc- 
tor of sales training, are shown dur- 
ing a session at Walnut Grove’s cen- 
tral training school for sales/service 
representatives. 
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And most of the business is in supple- 
ments rather than complete feeds. 

3. Sales and distribution are entire- 
ly through company salesmen and 
warehouses, with no dealers or dis- 
tributors. 

4. The company is a “young” one. 
Most of the executives have been with 
the firm only a relatively short time, 
and many had no previous experience 
in the feed business, having been 
brought in by the now board chair- 
man, who himself did not become 
active in the business until 1947. 

5. In the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution setup, feed is not ordered 
by warehouse outlets; 
sent to them as part of a well organ- 
ized central production planning sys- 
tem. 

6. The company has no plans to 
become involved in end product mar- 
keting. “We are feed manufacturers 
and intend to remain as just that,” 
said the president. 

7. Most salesmen have had no pre- 
vious feed industry experience, and 
many have had no previous sales ex- 
perience. The company prefers to 
train and develop its own sales-serv- 
ice men. 

8. The service program includes a 
complete financial planning guide for 


a farm operation, covering all income | 


and outgo, as well as feeding pro- 
grams. Credit problems have been 
minimized. 

9. Emphasis is put on research and 
product development and communi- 
cation of technical information to the 
field. 

10. Walnut Grove has an extensive 
quality control program which 
touches all operations from ingredi- 
ent specifications to delivery of feed 
to the farm. 

11. Advertising programs involve 
some different approaches, such as 
sponsorship of football broadcasts 
rather than farm market news pro- 
grams. 

12. Purchasing of ingredients co- 
ordinated by the production planning 
department. 

13. By far most of the firm’s feed 
is delivered in bags rather than bulk. 

14. Much of the company’s feed is 
fed on a free-choice basis, or it may 
be combined with grain on the farm 
in relatively simple systems. The com- 
pany discounts custom mixing and 
grain banking. 

15. The company has diversified; it 
owns controlling interest in a large 
transportation firm, and other inter- 
ests include grain processing plants, 
a turkey operation and a bank. 

16. The company has a special vet- 
erinary research department which 
maintains liaison with practicing 
veterinarians. The firm sells no ani- 
mal health products. 

Because of the rapid growth of 
Walnut Grove and because of some 
of the special aspects of its opera- 
tions, some details on the organiza- 
tion and its systems are of interest: 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF COMPANY — The present com- 
pany stems from a farm and feedlot 
operated near Anita, Iowa, in the 
early years of this century, by W. E. 
Kelloway. Mr. Kelloway, who be- 
came the founder of Walnut Grove, 
is said to have included trace min- 
erals in his rations at least a decade 
before the value of these elements 
was formally recognized by science. 
Also, as early as 1920, antiseptics and 


it is made and | 
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IBM DEPARTMENT—AIl feed or- 
ders fufhnel through the home offices, 
where orders are processed with an 
IBM system. In this picture, Don 
Stelpflug (left), manager of account- 
ing administration, and Don Robb, 


IBM manager, check one of the in- 
tricate panels 
machine. 


Which control a 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT—John | 


L. Bunce is executive vice president 
of Watson Transportation Co., Inc., 
Omaha, and assistant to the presi- 
dent, Walnut Grove Products Co., 
Inc. Walnut Grove acquired a con- 
trolling interest in Watson as part 
of recent diversification moves. 


digestive stimulants were added to 
the ration, more than a quarter of a 
century before antibiotics came into 
use. 

Neighboring farmers asked to buy 
Mr. Kelloway’s mixtures, and then 
in 1920 a commercial firm, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., was 
organized at Anita to manufacture 
and sell a hog mineral. The firm 
grew, manufacturing minerals for 
livestock and poultry, and in 1926 
the company was expanded and 
moved to Atlantic. 

Today,:in recounting growth of the 
company, E. A. Kelloway, son of the 
founder and now chairman of the 
board, puts a great deal of emphasis 
on early nutritional developments, 
such as addition back in 1926 of 
copper sulphate to the swine mineral. 
Subsequently, he notes, formal re- 
search showed the values of copper 
sulphate, and today there is renewed 

(Turn to page 22) 


OFFICES—tThis building in Atlantic, Iowa, houses the administrative offices 
of Walnut Grove. The executive offices are in a smaller building across the 


street. 


called | 
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Faster GAINS for Fatter PROFITS 


Poultry and swine attain extra growth response from 


CFS Concentrates. 


CFS CONCENTRATES 


The profit-producing benefits of CFS Concentrates have been proved 
through university tests using controlled rations with broilers, tur- 


keys and swine. 


tified growth factors). 


duction plans now. 


4 CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


With this single, economical 
concentrate, you can partially replace or elim- 
inate more expensive sources of UGF (uniden- 
This means more profit 
for you in the manufacture of high-efficiency 
rations. Put CFS Concentrate into your pro- 


CONCENTRATE 


50 NET WT. 


COARSE 


SARHLIME 


BRIGHTENS 


| ALMESTON 


bts MOWNES, 


ONE Co, 


DAIRY-WHITE sweer BARNLIME ¢ 


“ALDEN™ Dairy-White Barnlime 
is better to start with 


The “ALDEN” 


That’s the main reason “ALDEN” 


quarry is noted for its top quality limestone. 


Dairy-White Sweet Barnlime 


absorbs moisture better, reduces barn odors quicker, makes manure 
richer. Dairy-White contains more than 98% calcium carbonate. 


It’s safe, effective, 


or extra coarse. Stock “ALDEN 


your customers. 


Other Top Quality 


non-lritating ... 
on slippery floors. Packed in colorful 50-Ib. 
’ now and share the benefits with 


gives cows more sure footing 
bags; regular, coarse 


IOWA LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 


“ALDEN” Shell and Bone Builder... 


. For stronger bones, higher egg quality: 


It's better for hens because it is more soluble, dust-free, has greater purity. Also, 
it costs about half as much as other products. In 50-ib. bags. 


“LITTER-LITE” Poultry Litter Conditioner 


Absorhs moisture, helps prevent 


litter crust, lowers bacteria count, reduces litter cost. Used by more and more poultry- 


men to keep eggs cleaner. In 
“ALDEN" Calcium Carbonate. 


red and white 50-ib. bags. 


Consistently high in calcium carbonate (98% 


or better). Available in 50- or 100-ib. bags or in bulk, coarse, medium or regular 
grind. Adequate storage assures same-day handling of your order, 


DES MOINES, 


IOWA LIMESTONE Company 


IOWA 
STANDARD OF SERVICE & QUALITY SINCE 1924 
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...1n your laying mash gives your 
customers 3 important benefits... 


Increased egg production 


feed efficiency 
Better livability 


Top efficiency is a must for today’s poultrymen— 
if they’re going to make top profits. That’s why 
more and more successful poultrymen are feeding 
3-Nitro to their laying flocks. They have found that 
3-Nitro boosts egg production per hen, in- 
creases feed efficiency, and reduces flock de- 
pletion. Records indicate that 3-Nitro-fed birds 
need a quarter of a pound less feed per dozen eggs 
. . . that 3-Nitro helps birds live and lay. For 
example, a hen may lay up to a dozen extra eggs 
in a single year—at a cost of a few cents for the 
3-Nitro. All these benefits because 3-Nitro keeps 
birds healthier. And healthier hens get more good 
out of their feed. 


YOU BENEFIT, TOO 


Customer Satisfaction. Growers quickly recognize the 
value of 3-Nitro. And they tell their neighbors. 


Your Feeds Do Better. 3-Nitro helps birds lay at the 


Charles City 


peak of their bred-in ability. This reflects credit on 
your feed. 


Mixing Convenience. 3-Nitro is one of the easiest of 
all feed ingredients to handle, to mix, and to inventory. 


Ton-Pak Available. 3-Nitro is one of several Dr. 
Salsbury’s feed additives available in the new Ton- 
Pak, for faster, surer control of batch-mixed feeds. 


3-NITRO IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, 
your customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advan- 
tages. So, make sure your feeds provide its many 
benefits. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manu- 
facturers Guide. Or, if you wish, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s representative to call personally and talk 
with you about 3-Nitro, the feed additive that 
gives your laying mash extra benefits to boost 


customer profits. 


LABORATORIES 


tlowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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interest in minerals in livestock and 
poultry feeding. 

Steady growth was shown, but for 
more than 30 years Walnut Grove 
remained a relatively small company. 
Then, shortly after World War II a 
new management team, headed by 
E. A. Kelloway, assumed direction of 
the firm 

Mr. Kelloway, who had been asso- 
ciated primarily with the livestock 
business, came to Atlantic in 1947 
to “retire”. At that time the company 
was doing an annual business of some 
$750,000 and was showing a good 
profit 

However, Mr. Kelloway took a look 
at the operation and noted that, 
among other things, sales were being 
handled by 125 part-time salesmen 
averaging 61 years of age. He knew 
that it was necessary to rebuild the 
organization throughout. And Mr. 
Kelloway, who was described by one 
of his associates as an “impatient 
man,” set about to do just that. He 
came to Atlantic in 1947 as vice pres- 
ident. In 1949 he became president, 
and he continued in that position un- 


til 1959, when he became chairman. 

Mr. Kelloway built a new execu- 
tive and sales team, and then in 1951 
a beginning was made in broadening 
the product line. This coincided with 
the new developments in use of anti- 
biotics and vitamins. For years the 
company had made only mineral 
feeds, but in the early 1950's the 
move into complete supplements was 
made. 

One of the first new products was 
a mix which included minerals, ani- 
mal protein factors and vitamin and 
antibiotic fortification. This was used 
with vegetable protein and grain to 
make a complete recommended feed. 
Later complete supplements and a 
complete feed line were developed. 
The early fortified mix is still in the 
company’s product line, however, 

The period since 1950 has been one 
of rapid growth, with business ex- 
panding some 20 times over. This 
period has seen the establishment of 
the research farm, the shift from 
part-time salesmen to trained full- 
time salesmen, the development of a 


new management team and the ex- 
pansion of plant and facilities. 

Asked to what he attributes the 
growth, Mr. Kelloway said quickly 
that “it’s people and research and 
product quality that have made Wal- 
nut Grove.” 

Who are these people? In addition 
to the salesmen and other key per- 
sonnel, it is interesting to note that 
most of the present key executives 
have been with the company a rela- 
tively short period, not more than a 
dozen years for the most part, and 
most had no prior experience in the 
feed business. 

One example of the new personnel 
brought in by Mr. Kelloway is Mal 
Livengood, now executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. He joined the 
company in 1948 at the age of 26 
after previously being a CPA with a 
public accounting firm which audited 
the company’s books. Joe O’Connor 
came to Atlantic in 1947 as super- 
intendent of schools. In 1951 he joined 
Walnut Grove, and today he is presi- 
dent. Another key man is still in his 
20’s. He is Tom Hoover, director of 


Leadership through design 
research has always been 

the keynote at Landers. From 
the inception of the business 
in 1938, through today, 

the Landers companies have 
always forged ahead searching 
for better products at less cost. 


Landers has long been known 
as a leader in the gigantic 
feed industry field. From the 
revolutionary Dimple-Faced 
Roller, through the all new 
Grease Seal Collar, Landers 
has developed, tested and 
marketed the better and less 
expensive ways to 

produce feed. 


The development of the 
Block-Matic as a fully 
automated range block press 
has drawn interest and 
inquiries from practically 
every country in the world! 
Landers has never been 
content to simply manufacture 
the needed parts or machines 
that have long been 

standard in the industry. 
This looking ahead with the 
engineering, installation and 
parts service to back up 

new products is why you can 
be better served by Landers. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ded to 


GREASE SEAL COLLAR 


No press 


new seal. No felt or leather pads. Only 
the 35c metal safety seal gets the wear. 


developed January, 1961 


3 PIECE DIE 
CLAMP and 45° 
DRIVING RIM 


this all 


BLOCK-MATIC PRESS 


The FIRST fully automatic single cylinder range block 
press. Synchronized automatic loading of ingredients 
from scales permits one man operation. Automatically 
ejects 300 molded range blocks (84 x 8%” x 11%”) 
every hour. 


developed July, 1960 


that 


Eliminates the 8 studs on standard ing 
break so easily. Saves hours of downtime. 45° driving 


developed June, 1959 


rim prevents spread of clamp legs. 


SNAP-IN KEYLOCK BUSHINGS 


Saves 75% of die assembly maintenance cost . . 
tically eliminates downtime. Bushing absorbs the wear and 
PAT. # 2,994,918 


developed January, 1959 


is easily replaced in 15 minute 


SNAP-ON FEED CONE 


The cone and special wrench will save many dollars 


through less downtime. Can be r d and reinstalled 
in seconds . . . and with less initial cost. 


developed June, 1959 


. prac- 


SNAP-IN GREASE SEALS 


Double sealed on each end for double safety. 
Save up to $6.50 with each replacement while 
giving positive bearing protection. 


DIMPLE-FACED ROLLER 


Proven to continue pelleting 
long after conventional corru- 
gated rollers have worn too 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


developed June, 1957 


much on outside 


edges to pellet. 
Helps eliminate squash ovt. 


developed December, 1955 
PAT. # 2,875,709 


manufacturing and distribution, a 
Kansas State University feed tech- 
nology graduate who is only a few 
years out of college. One of the most 
recent additions was Dr. Damon Ca- 
tron, well known swine nutritionist 
from Iowa State University who be- 
came vice president of research and 
development a couple of years ago. 
There are other examples, too. All of 
the management personnel are rela- 
tively young. In fact, the whole com- 
pany is one of youth. 

“Whatever job a man has, we feel 
he is the best qualified man for that 
job,” said Mr. Kelloway. “He has 
qualified himself for that job. Most 
of our people have been developed in 
the company.” 

It was pointed out that much of 
the expansion has come from money 
put back into the company. However, 
in 1960, when diversification moves 
were made, additional capital was 
acquired through an insurance com- 
pany loan and the sale of sinking 
fund debentures and stock to the 
public. Today there are some 2,100 
stockholders. Common stock sold at 
$10 per share in 1960 now trades on 
the market at more than twice this 
value. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
— The company’s organizational 
structure is felt by company officials 
to be “one of the most efficient that 
can be found.” At the top is the 
president, and under him are the vari- 
ous divisions—accounting; research 
and development; sales; manufactur- 
ing and distribution; quality control; 
credit; administration; public rela- 
tions, advertising and sales promo- 
tion. In addition there are certain 
staff functions, including the legal 
department and a specialized adminis- 
trative function. 

Top management includes: Presi- 
dent (J. J. O’Connor); executive vice 
president and treasurer and director 
of the accounting division (M. D. 
Livengood); vice president (Clair D. 
Becker); vice president of research 
and development and director of the 
research division (Dr. Damon V. Ca- 
tron); assistant to the president 
(John L. Bunce); secretary and di- 
rector of the personnel and adminis- 
trative division (C. C. Hansen); gen- 
eral sales manager and director of 
the sales division (Eldo H. Meyer); 
assistant general sales manager and 
director of sales training (Charles A. 
Swisher); credit manager and direc- 
tor of credit division (F. J. Becker); 
director of manufacturing and trans- 
portation division (Thomas J. Hoo- 
ver); director of quality control di- 
vision (James G. Pierce); director of 
public relations and sales promotion 
division (Jack Bergstrom); adminis- 
trative assistant (William G. Cook); 
legal counsel (Dick L. Jensen). 

In all divisions and responsibilities, 
said Mr. Kelloway, the basic princi- 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
ELEVATOR and 
8827 FEED MILL 
Omaha 14, DESIGN and 
Ph: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION * 


© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Phone 20545 
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matter what antibiotic 
been using 

new 


Hogs fed rations with Taomyxin averaged 
8 days less feeding time to market 


at °34.20 less cost per 100 hogs 


over other antibiotics tested 


Just by changing the antibiotic 
in your swine feeds toTaomyxin, 
you can help your customers 
save money consistently .. . 
more reason than ever for them 
to switch to your program. 


Taomyxin has proved it can 
produce more gains at less cost 
than any other antibiotic used 
alone, or any combination of 
antibiotics tested. Test averages 
show 8 days less feeding time 
and $34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed in- 
dustry, colleges, and on many 
hog farms has shown the rec- 
ommended level of Taomyxin to 


be 2 grams of oleandomycin to 8 
grams of oxytetracycline wher- 
ever increased performance is 
of prime importance. 


During periods of high disease 
risk, the product of choice is still 
Terramycin™ alone at high lev- 
els—it’s the proven superior dis- 
ease-fighting antibiotic. 

Call your Pfizer representa- 
tive for complete details on sup- 
plementing your rations with 
new Taomyxin. 


Taomyxin requires a supple- 
mental N. D. A. Have you filed 
yours? If not, do it now. 


*Oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 
**Brand of oxytetracycline—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The following summary shows the 
average of test results comparing 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: 


Controlt | Taomyxin 


GROWTH 

Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 

Av. daily gain—Ibs. 1.38 1.48 
Increase over controls—% _ 7.25% 


FEED EFFICIENCY 


Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 

Lb. feed /Ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement—% 2.20% 


ECONOMICS tt 


Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 $11.761 
Savings per cwt. gain _ .190 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) a 342 
Savings per 100 pigs _ $34.20 


tOther antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. 
ttCost of antibiotic supplements included. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
§251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being ® 
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Call Carl Bottorff for 


orain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Carl Bottorff at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Carl for 

soybean meal, all grains, rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, B@ packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division DANNE 


ple must be: “What can we do to 
better serve our customers?” 


PRODUCTS—Much of the empha- 
sis in the company’s feed sales and 
service is on programs. A new swine 
feeding program was introduced in 
the fall of 1960. Recently a new “life 
cycle” dairy feeding program was in- 
troduced, and more growth in dairy 
feed business is anticipated. Improve- 
ments in the beef feeding program 
also were announced. 

The company makes a full line of 
feeds, but emphasis has been and 
continues to be on livestock feeds as 
compared to poultry feeds. 

The company advocates complete 
feeds in the cases of the most critical 
feeds for swine and poultry, but sup- 
plements account for most of the 
company’s business. And by far most 
of the feed is pelleted. 

In the swine feed line, the pre- 
starter and starter are complete 
feeds. Grower feeds may be either 


complete or in supplement form. The 
product for finishing is a supplement. 


4 


: 


Free flowing...even when the humidity is high! 


Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts... resist caking and lumping 
even when the humidity is high. They need no loosening “whacks” 
and “thumps” to keep them moving! 

Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts are the result of a unique 
treating process developed by the Morton research laboratory, the 
world's largest salt research center, It has been copied often—but 
unlike its imitators, Morton Special Mixing Salt has an extra free- 
flowing quality to assure even distribution in feeds and trouble-free 
“line” feeding. 

The extra added advantage of Morton Special and lodized Mixing 
Salts is that they are treated to reduce dusting while handling. 

Both Morton Special Mixing and lodized Mixing Salt may be safely 
stored in bags or bulk for any reasonable time. Even after storage, 
they flow more freely than any other salt you've ever used. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. Fii-4, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me more information on Morton Special 
Mixing Salt. 


City State 


110 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE: FINANCIAL 6-1300 


In some instances, a larger feeder 
may wish to provide at least part of 
his own protein as well as carbohy- 
drate, and the company is in a posi- 
tion to provide super-concentrates or 
premixes as well as conventional sup- 
plements. 

The company’s livestock feed and 
livestock feeding programs are based 
almost entirely on the concept of free 
choice feeding or combining of sup- 
plement and grain and/or roughage 
right on the farm. For example, 
many of the swine feed customers 
feed free choice. Others may grind 
and mix supplement and grain on the 
farm. In some instances in livestock 
feeding, the farmer may combine 
shelled corn and pelleted supplement 
in a simple way, as in a feed wagon. 

In general, one executive observed, 
concentrates and supplements are as 
concentrated as possible. For exam- 
ple, the supplement for beef feeding 
originaliy was one to be fed at the 
rate of 2 Ib. per head per day. Later, 
the company went to a supplement 
fed at the rate of 1 lb. per head per 
day. 

Mr. O'Connor said that the com- 
pany is in a good position to adjust 
to any changes. Many of the concen- 
trates, he said, are now near the 
super-concentrate status, and any ad- 
justments in types of concentrates 
can be made. “We are in a position 
to serve a customer with any type of 
feed product desired or needed,” he 
commented. 

So far as farm mixing is concerned, 
Walnut Grove does not look for most 
farmers to invest in complex and ex- 
pensive machinery and equipment for 
farm processing. And it is expected 
that most livestock feeders will con- 
tinue to feed free choice or use a 
relatively simple method of combin- 
ing supplement and home-grown feed- 
stuffs on the farm. 

In general, the idea of grain bank- 
ing and custom mixing is discounted 
by this company. The firm has had a 
pilot grain bank but has added no 
more such facilities. Presumably farm 
storage for grain is no major problem 
among its customers. 

Mr. Kelloway said that when the 
company went into the supplement 
business, the idea was to build a sup- 
plement based on what research said 
should be in it and then have one 
line and one price. He emphasized 
that the company “sells feeding pro- 
grams and has one price line of 
feeds.” 

Mr. O’Connor said that emphasis 
is put on quality feeds, feeding pro- 
grams and the results obtained by 
producers through the products and 
services provided by the company, 
not on feed price. “Our feeds and 
programs have to do the job for the 
farmer on an economic basis,” he 
commented. 

The company’s trade name, “4 x 
4,” was adopted when the firm moved 
from strictly mineral feeds into com- 
plete supplements. The name is now 
used on all products, but originally, 
it was based on swine supplements. 
There were four basic nutrients in 
the new feed—protein, mineral, vita- 

(Turn to WALNUT GROVE, page 80) 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Feature for feature, point for point, compare the ARID-AIRE Grain 
Dryer with any other on the market today. You'll see why ARID- 
AIRE is not just equal — but superior to every other brand. Before 
you buy any grain dryer, talk to an ARID-AIRE representative or 
talk to an ARID-AIRE owner! You'll be more convinced than ever 
that ARID-AIRE is today’s soundest grain dryer investment! 


for their feet ARNOLD 
Davis Elevator 
Denhart, lowe 


Before you buy any grain dryer get the facts about ARID-AIRE. Write 
today for free literature and details about the ARID-AIRE Trial Plan. 


@ARID-AIRE | DAYCOM, INC. 


159 No. Bryant Ave. * Minneapolis 3, Minn. * FE 6-9617 
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More Grain for Heifers 


Feed men might do well to advise 
their dairy feed customers of the 
fact that when two and three-year- 
old milking heifers are not fed 
enough grain they will keep milk out 
of the pail to meet their body needs 
for growth. 

It is the old story of self-preserva- 
tion, according to Dr. R. S. Adams, 
dairy husbandry department, Univer- 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


sity of Pennsylvania. “In many re- 
spects the udder of the cow can be 
considered a ‘parasite,’” he said. 
“That's because producing milk be- 
yond the needs of nursing the young 
is a man-made or developed charac- 
teristic, resulting from years of 
breeding and selection.” 

A well grown-out two-year-old 
heifer has about 20% of her growth 
still ahead of her at first freshening. 
Three-year-olds also have consider- 


| 
| 


able growth ahead of them. Thus, 
these milking heifers need nutrients 
for growth, as well as for mainte- 
nance of their body and milk pro- 
duction. 

Dr. Adams believes growth needs 
can best be met by feeding two-year- 
olds 3 to 4 Ib. of grain per head daily 
beyond their production requirements. 
Three-year-olds should be fed 1 to 2 
lb. of extra grain. Assuming that a 
mature cow needs 10 lb. of grain 


how 


does the 


EMITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 


growth promotion 


feed efficiency 


HERE’S 
HOW 


NCREASE 
OVER CONTROL 


10- 


BACITRACIN 
METHYLENE 


BACITR ACIN 
METHYLENE 


ANTIBIOTICS ON GROWTH 
PROMOTION AND FEED EFFICIENCY 


rm GROWTH PROM OTION 


FEED EFFICIENCY 


DISALICYLATE DISALICYLA 


and 
DENICILLIN® 


BACITRAC| 


EFFECT OF VARIOUS 


PENICILLIN 


% The antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 
moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a combination of 
KEMITRACIN and penicillin. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


KEMITRACIN 
COSTS 


LESS. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Ga. 


Lubbock, Texos 


Des Moines, lowa 


Albertville, Alo. Jackson, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buena Park, Calif. 


Rogers, Ark. 
Ogden, Utah 


in Conede: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


daily to produce 40 Ib. of milk, a two- 
year-old producing the same amount 
should be fed 14 Ib. to meet both 
growth and production requirements. 

Dr. Adams said feeding heifers for 
growth as well as production may 
result in an increase of as much as 
2,000 lb. of milk per head in one 
lactation. 


Proper Eqg Cleaning 

Proper egg cleaning to minimize 
spoilage can make or break egg pro- 
ducers, warns D. D. Jackson, Purdue 
University poultry specialist. 

Many egg processors are concerned 
with the quality of eggs they are re- 
ceiving, says Mr. Jackson. The eggs 
may be clean on the outside, but 
inside, problems exist. Processors feel 
that eggs not properly cleaned result 
in internal spoilage which is not a 
serious problem with dry, nest-clean 
eggs, he asserts. 

Bacteria, not washing, cause spoil- 
age, the Purdue scientist explains. 
The organisms can very easily get in- 
side an egg. 

Washing is successful only when 
bacteria aren't added to an egg dur- 
ing the washing process. Research 
has shown that eggs can be washed 
without causing spoilage or quality 
loss, Mr. Jackson says. 

The Purdue staff member gives 
these tips on how to avoid spoilage 
and wash eggs properly: 

Produce as few dirty eggs as pos- 
sible. Eggs are warm when laid, and 
cooling of moist eggs tends to draw 
bacteria inside their shells. To mini- 
mize bacteria present, clean nests are 
essential for clean eggs. 

Wash dirty eggs. Why expose eggs 
already clean to possible danger? 

The most practical time to wash 
is the day the eggs are laid. 

Keep the wash water warmer than 
the eggs at all times. Warmer water 
causes material inside the shell to 
expand. The resulting pressure keeps 
bacteria and water on the outside. 
Water temperature of 105 to 110° is 
recommended. 

Change the water often. Dirty 
water destroys the value of the sani- 
tizer. 

Use approved detergent-sanitizer in 
the water. The only compounds which 
now appear suitable are quaternary 
ammonium germicides or chlorine 
compounds. 

And finally, don’t use a household 
detergent and add a sanitizer. 

Remember, nature provides a cover 
seal over the entire shell. Washing 
removes this protective seal. There- 
fore, it must be replaced with a 
germicide or sanitizer to prevent bac- 
teria from entering the egg. 


Time for a Trim 


By trimming a sheep’s feet in the 
fall, the sheepman can avoid having 
his animals come down with foot rot. 
South Dakota State College animal 
husbandmen say that trimming is im- 
portant both for prevention and 
treatment of foot rot. 

They advise examining the feet of 
all the sheep. Trimming with a prun- 
ing shears is recommended if there ap- 
pears to be something wrong. 

The organism causing foot rot 


PUT GUARANTEED % 


FEEDS AT LOW COST! 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER FAJLED TO GIVE 
POTENCY 


Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 
Amino Acids Minerals to Vit 
your feeds for just a few cents 
VITAL-MIN makes your 
leeds betier, brings you more satisfied 


Contains guaranteed levels of Vitamin A 

Vitamin D and Aurcomycin. 
feeding results. 
Write to for dealers’ soles helps. Jobber 
and distri franchises cre aveilable! 
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Where 
Chase Testing 
Pays 


No doubt about it—under hard usage Chase 


ae bags pay off in better protection for your product. 
One reason—their strength, toughness, impact resistance and other 
— basic qualities are assured by rigorous testing in the Chase Standards 


Laboratory. Another reason—Chase’s policy is to use only the finest 
materials available, carefully selected from the best of many market 
sources. You pay no more for this extra assurance of quality—it 
comes as ‘part of the package’ from Chase. Got a packaging problem? 


Call your Chase Man for 


prompt, courteous assistance. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


J + New York 17, N.Y, 
* A Chase Bag will make your product a Very Important Package 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC + CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 


BRAND 
\ 
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EXCLUSIVE!—NO COMPETITION! 
RYDE'S 


FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


America’s Only Flaked Dog Food 
“The EATIN'EST dog food ever" 


not meal-type . . . not “blown up” 
. but FLAKED to make it tops 
in sniff and taste appeal. Relished 


Why not handle the only dog food 
of its kind ... one that’s not 
available at every grocery or drug 


store in town. Keep customers by all breeds of dogs for over 22 

coming back to YOU for this years. 

lucrative repeat business. Try this EXCLUSIVE Food on 
your own FREE 


Ryde’s Dog Food is FLAKED... 


RYDE & CO. 3939 S. Union Ave. + 


Poultry Ration Pelletizers 
/ncrease production 
reduce fines 


with Baroid's NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite 


HARKER 


DECREASE IN FINES PROD BY 
THROL H SCREEN (HOT 


Program has found that 
in poultry feed pellet 
“fines.” 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite 
formulas increases production while reducing 

The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL Western permits consid- 

: erable latitude in the choice of production rate improvement and/or 

pellet quality. A concentration of about 2% NATIONAL Ben- 

4 tonite gives the, best combination of advantages. This amount 

bt improves pellet production 65° and decreases the fines from hot 
extruded pellets 55%. 


; When the mill is operating at maximum or constant feed rate, 
[/ the addition of NATIONAL Western produces harder pellets— 
and far fewer fines—with less power consumption. Note on the 
chart shown here the drastic decrease in fines achieved by varying 
percentages of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in the feed formula. 


More detailed information on the use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets can be obtained by 
mailing the coupon below. 


OF NATIONA 


BAROID INC. 
“Registered National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
| 1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS i 
Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


4 poultry feed pellets. j 
NAME 


4 COMPANY TITLE 24 7 


ADDRESS 
city STATE ... 


TEXAS 


“And make darn sure that sneaky feed salesman doesn't get back in the plant!" 


spreads in mud, so avoid having 
mud around lots is advised. 


South Dakota specialists recommend 
that the infected sheep be walked 
through a foot bath containing a 
saturate solution of copper sulfate 
two or three times a week. 


Darkened Poultry Bones 


their good customers, 
growers, by dispelling fears some 
persons have about 
bones and meat near the bones of 
poultry. 

ficiently, that the bird was spoiled or 
that additives had been fed the poul- 
try are not the reasons. 


“sign of the times,” according to S. F. 


After the trimming operation, the 


Feed men can be of assistance to 
the poultry 
the darkened 


That the meat was not cooked suf- 


Bone darkening in poultry is a 


Ridlen, University of Illinois poultry 
specialist. He said that modern re- 
search has developed rations that 
produce tender broilers and fryers in 
record time—about nine weeks. He 
said that bones of chickens only nine 
weeks old have not completely cal- 
cified or hardened, and this condition 
liberates the hemoglobin in the blood 
when the young broilers and fryers 
are frozen and thawed. 

The ‘hemoglobin leaks through the 
spongy bone wall, discoloring the 
bone and the meat surrounding the 
bone. Cooking changes the hemo- 
globin’s red color to various shades 
of reddish brown. 

Mr. Ridlen assures that bone dark- 
ening does not affect the quality, 
aroma, flavor, texture or even the 
taste of meat—just its appearance. 

“So,” he says, “until scientists de- 
vise a method to stop bone darkening, 
just shut your eyes next time you 
chew on a darkened drumstick.” 


BROWER Khen-heed CATTLE FEEDER 


Now in two sizes: 15 ft. feeder has 250 bushel 
capacity ...7'/2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 


e Serve More Customers in Less © BIG CAPACITY— 
Time . . . Lower Delivery Over- Fill Only Once a Week 
head... Increase Sales Volume e Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 


Now . . . a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 
to seili Solves customers’ bulk feed storage == 

profits through bigger BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
volume sales . . . gives time to develop new 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle | at facts on 
a week on one filling; the other, 50 head. Spe- fred Di Cattle Feeder. () Calf Creep Feeder 
cial hopper & trough design keeps feed clean, 
fresh, more palatable. Cattle eat more .. . 


make faster, more profitable gains. paar — | 
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“Our Records Show 
That DeKalb Pullets 


“WE ARE SEEING THAT A 
LONG AND GOOD ALL-AROUND 
PERFORMANCE MAKES THE 
DEKALB PULLET AN 
EXCELLENT LAYER TO OWN” 


Mr. and Mrs. Charley Holland of Frederick, 
Maryland, purchased 480 DeKalb 131 pullets 
that were 18 weeks old on April 1, 1960. From 
June 1, 1960, until December 31, 1960, they 
had an average production of 75.5% with a 
feed conversion of 3.9 lbs., per dozen eggs. On 
May 19, 1961, when these DeKalb layers 
were starting their 14th month of lay, they 
still were above 60% production. Eggs were 
of top quality—both interior and exterior. 
Mr. Holland will tell you: “Every week, we 
hear about the excellent quality of our DeKalb 
eggs from some of our customers.” 


ae DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


is a Brand Name. © You Want See Your DeKalb Dealer or 
DeKalb Associate Hatchery 


is a Variety 
IF YOU KEEP RECORDS YOU'LL KEEP DEKALB LAYERS 


| ave been a 
a Investment for Us/" 
( 
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Phosphorus Requirements of Grow- 
ing Rabbits 
@ L. G. Mathiew and S. E. Smith, Cornell 
University, Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
20, No. 3, pp. 510-513, August, 1961. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


Only rather limited data are avail- 
able concerning the phosphorus re- 
quirements of rabbits and the data 
secured up to this time has been 


Putting Research 
To Work 


based upon the use of low-P forages 
as the basis of the diet. Matrone et 
al. (1954), using low-P soybean hay 
for rabbits, demonstrated that ones 
receiving a ration of 0.11% P made 
more rapid gains, had higher serum 
inorganic P in the blood, and had 
stronger bones than those on a 0.08% 
total P diet. Similarly, Heinemann 
and associates (1957) used alfalfa 
hays containing 0.12% and 0.26% as 


86% of the basal rations tested. The 
use of the low-P hay retarded growth 
rate, impaired breeding efficiency and 
produced fragile bones with abnormal 
ossification. 

The Cornell workers have now used 
a total of 104 New Zealand White 
rabbits to define more closely the P 
requirements for growing rabbits. A 
semi-purified diet technique was em- 
ployed utilizing the following diet: 


Expanda-Kraft offers “strongest, 
toughest shipping protection” 
says Owens-Illinois Executive 


‘“‘We can recommend Expanda-Kraft unhesitatingly whenever a customer asks for 
strong, tough, maximum shipping protection that can be provided for his product—no 
matter whether it be alfalfa or yeast, asphalt or zinc sulphate, or anything in between,’’ 
says P. L. Chism, Plant Manager, Owens-Illinois’ Multiwall Bag Division, Valdosta, Ga. 


“In heavier bag weights, the Expanda-Kraft 
paper actually saves the customer money by 
reducing the total basis weight required, 
while furnishing more strength than can be 
available with comparable weights of stand- 
ard flat kraft. 


“Expanda-Kraft produces a sharp and clear 
printed image because of its low absorb- 
ency. Not only do we score an impressive 
bonus in appearance, thanks to Expanda- 
Kraft, but it also helps us cut down on ink 
and glue costs because of this lower absorb- 


ency,” Mr. Chism reports. 


“Our customers particularly appreciate the 
porosity of Expanda-Kraft paper, for it facil- 
itates the escape of air during filling, a vital 
factor in maintaining efficient filling rates 
with valve-type bags. Ordinarily, this kind 
of porosity might connote high absorbency, 
but such is not the case with Expanda-Kraft.” 


Find out what Expanda-Kraft® can do to 
improve your package. The H&W Division 
of Scott does not make bags. But we do make 


Expanda-Kraft paper in basis weights of 40 
to 100 lbs. and in colors of Natural, Shell 
White and a clean, bright White. For infor- 


mation and samples, write Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Division, Scott Paper Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. or 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, IIl. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Division 
PAPER COMPANY 


Prairie hay (low P), 40%; beet pulp, 
20%; blood fibrin, 13%; cerelose, 
13%; molasses, 10%; corn oil, 3%, 
and vitamin A and D oil (2250 LU. 
vitamin A and 300 I.U. vitamin D per 
tb.), 1%. The rabbits used in the trial 
were purchased from a commercial 
source at five-six weeks of age, and 
on arrival at the university were fed 
a ration of good quality alfalfa hay. 
Over a period of approximately seven 
days they were shifted gradually onto 
the pelleted experimental diets. The 
basal diet contained 0.07% P and the 
various desired phosphorus levels 
were obtained by adding dicalcium 
phosphate (C.P.) to the basal ration. 

Experiment 1 consisted of three 
phosphorus levels (0.07, 0.14, and 
0.28%) involving the use of 32 female 
rabbits divided into three groups of 
12, 10 and 10, respectively. This trial 
lasted for 45 days. Experiment 2 
consisted of five treatments (0.07, 
0.17, 0.22, 0.28 and 0.32% P) fed for 
52 days. Four females and four males 
were randomized for each treatment. 
All experimental subjects were indi- 
vidually housed and in each experi- 
ment four individuals of each treat- 
ment group were housed in metabo- 
lism cages and their total feed intake 
and feces and urine excretion meas- 
ured. At the end of the test periods, 
all rabbits were killed and the left 
femur was removed, disected free of 
soft tissues and the bone ash P con- 
tent determined. Density of bones 
and breaking strengths were also se- 
cured. 


The results clearly indicated that, 
under the experimental conditions 
employed, a P level below 0.14% was 
inadequate in experiment 1. Further- 
more, the animals on the highest lev- 
el gained significantly more than 
those on the 0.14% level. Using gain 
data, only, 0.17% P was significantly 
better than the basal 0.07% level of 
P, with no further gain response from 
higher levels of P. Very slight indi- 
cations are shown from some of the 
other experimental criteria that 
0.22% or higher would be nearer the 
actual P requirements, but statisti- 
cal analyses of the data actually fails 
to show this supposition. The authors 
have concluded, however, that 0.22% 
approximates the minimum require- 
ments for P under the conditions em- 
ployed. They also state that “it will 
be recognized that the P requirement 
here established is in terms of the 
P compounds present in the diet, 68% 
of which was from dicalcium phos- 
phate and the remainder from organ- 
ically-bound or so-called phytin phos- 
phorus. The P of dicalcium phosphate 
has been shown to be highly avail- 
able for all animals so far studied, 
although specific studies with rabbits 
have not been published. The P of 


| organically-bound compounds differs 


in availability with species, being 
highly available in ruminants and 
poorly available in non-ruminants. In 
the absence of published data, we can 
only assume that rabbits fall in the 
latter category.” 

Actually, I (SHM) cannot agree 
with the assumption that rabbits fall 


GET THE NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


YOU NEED NOW! 


LEASE IT! 


PAYS FOR 


for details, contact 


NATIONWIDE LEASING COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Specialists in Leasing Equ 
to the Feed Manufacturing 
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VITAMIN ond ANTIBIOTIC 
BOOSTER bor 
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TAMIN ond ANTIBIOT 

BOOSTER for CHICKENS 
STARTER PREMIX 
For CHICKENS 


PREMIXES 
lus eight grind-and mix services for 


MYZON PREMIXES 


1 Booster for Swine 


Increases vitamin and antibiotic con- 
tent of your regular rations. 


Medicated Premix 
for Swine 


Premix for Dairy Cattle 


Adds valuable combination of anti- 
biotics, vitamins and minerals for 
growing pigs. Improves feed effi- 
ciency, speeds growth. 


Gives high level of Vitamin D plus 
quantities of Vitamin A and trace 
minerals to completely fortify your 
rations. 


4 Premix for Beef Cattle 


Medicated Starter 
Premix for Chickens 


Ol 


Improves growth factor of beef ra- 
tions with high level Vitamin A, Vita- 
min D and minerals. 


Simplifies the formulation of starter 
rations, adds antibiotic, vitamins 
and minerals. 


Medicated Layer 
Premix for Chickens 


Improves vitamin, mineral and anti- 
biotic level of layer rations, meets 
all the needs of commercial flocks. 


7 Medicated Booster 
for Chickens 


Contains antibiotics, vitamins and 
minerals to increase egg production, 
hatchability and reduce chick 
mortality. 


RANCHISED MYZON PREMIX DEALERS 


MYZON SERVICES 


1 Complete technical laboratory is available to serve Myzon Premix 
dealers—analyzes grain samples, evaluates local livestock condi- 
tions, prepares specific mixing formulas. 


2 Assistance of Laboratory of Vitamin Technology and Charles Hubbell, 
internationally known consultant on animal nutrition. 

3 Specific agreed territories for franchised dealers. 

4 A complete line of scientifically formulated premixes and boosters for 


all kinds of livestock. Myzon premixes plus laboratory services let you 
customize every feed order. 


Premixes formulated and packed in individual bags to facilitate mixing. 
Assay formulations for accuracy and quality. 


Help in registering feeds and providing tags at minimum cost. 


Onan 


Assured continuation of research and development by Myzon Laboratories 
to keep you a leader in your area. 


MY ZON LABORATORIES 


3129 WEST 47th STREET * CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


MY PRESENT BUSINESS IS__ 
“(Feed dealer, custom “grinder, grai grain elevator, other) 


| 
MYZON LABORATORIES . 
3129 West 47th Street, Chicago 32, IIlinois 
* Please send without obligation Please contact me a 
new dealer booklet TOMORROW'S about new dealer 
FEEDS—TODAY opportunities in my area. 
€ 
ADDRESS 
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No chicken anywhere | 
should ever retire 
for the day without 
a gizzard full of 
GRANITEETH 
granite grit 
It gets more food 
from less feed 


CONSOLIDATED 
QUARRIES Division 
The Georgia Marble Co. 
Lithonia, Georgie 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 
+ FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 


into the non-ruminant category, since 
they are able to utilize large amounts 
of roughage in the diet because of 
the peculiar intestinal development. 
Furthermore, the P requirement 
demonstrated by the experimental 
diet is much closer in range to that 
for ruminant animals than it is for 
non-ruminants. Of course, it may be 
argued that rabbits would have little 
or no absorption of minerals from 
the enlarged cecum but as yet no one 
has proved this point as far as rab- 
bits are concerned. 

Another feature of this work which 
needs critical evaluation is the fact 
that the animals were housed in 
cages with a wire mesh bottom, so 
that relatively little opportunity ex- 
isted for the rabbits to re-ingest their 
food. Of course, this is good experi- 
mental procedure and is the only 
way to define requirements accurate- 
ly, scientifically speaking. But, the 
fact remains that under commercial 
conditions, rabbits re-ingest part of 
their food, when they are unobserved. 
Many commercial men are complete- 
ly unaware of this practice by rab- 
bits, and some have called this “pseu- 
do-rumination.” Only the soft matter 
that has passed through the digestive 
tract is reingested, but it is entirely 
logical to suspect that under com- 
merical conditions the actual P re- 
quirement of rabbits is considerably 
less than demonstrated in this care- 
fully controlled scientific experiment. 

The 1954 report of the subcommit- 
tee on rabbit nutrition gives no re- 
quirements for minerals for rabbits. 
Based on all the available evidence, 
it is my guess that the actual P re- 
quirement for most rabbits kept un- 
der commercial conditions is between 
0.12 and 0.17% total P in the ration, 
a level which is easily met by most 
commonly fed ranch rations, since 
most contain in the neighborhood of 
0.5% total P or more, in the presence 
of approximately 1.0% Ca. No one 
should attempt to formulate commer- 
cial rations with such low levels of 
P as estimated above, and adequate 
calcium is assumed to be present in 
arriving at such an estimation. Fur- 
ther work needs to be done on both 
the Ca and P requirements of rabbits, 
in the presence of varying levels of 
vitamin D in my opinion. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Little information up to now has 
been available as to the requirements 
of grazing steers vs. those confined 
in drylot, etc. This is simply because 
such data is extremely hard to ob- 
tain. At best, only estimates have 
been secured of such requirements 


and most investigators have believed 
that the energy requirements of graz- 
ing animals logically would be higher 
than confined ones due to the energy 
expenditure involved in grazing. 

Woodman (1957) estimated that 
grazing dairy cows required a greater 
energy need (starch equivalent basis) 
than those fed in the barn or dry- 
lot. Similarly, Reid et al. (1958) es- 
timated that grazing dairy cattle re- 
quired 3.4 lb. more TDN per day than 
those confined to the barn. Greenall 
(1959) suggested that grazing wether 
lambs required larger amounts of 
energy than commonly advised in 
most feeding standards. 

Using both body composition and 
forage intake data the California 
group (Kromann et al., Jour. Anim. 
Sci., 20, 3, 450) has compared the 
energy requirements of steers graz- 
ing irrigated orchardgrass - Ladino 
clover pastures with similar ones fed 
the same forage as soilage in a small 
drylot. Even though various degrees 
of grazing intensity produced varia- 
tions in energy gain and digestible 
energy intake, it was concluded that 
there was no difference between the 
maintenance requirement for digesti- 
ble energy between the steers fed 
soilage in the small drylot and those 
grazing the pasture. Furthermore, 
comparisons between the regression 
equations secured on the digestible 
energy requirements of the pastured 
steers and those fed in drylot dem- 
onstrated no significant differences. 
Thus, this data suggests that the ex- 
tra activity involved in grazing on 
irrigated pasture does not result in 
a measurable increase in digestible 
energy requirements. As can be seen, 
this is somewhat different than the 
limited data secured by others with 
other ruminants. It is entirely possi- 
ble that the quality of forage may 
greatly influence the results. If the 
forage is irrigated and of good qual- 
ity, such as was used in this trial, 
the animals may satisfy their energy 
needs quickly and with little or no 
additional expenditure involved in 
grazing. On the other hand, if the 
forage is not as lush or non-irrigated, 
expenditures of energy involved in 
grazing might be considerable in my 
opinion. Thus, the divergent results 
of the investigators have to be con- 
sidered in the light of the type and 
quantity of forage readily available 
to the animals. Under many range 
conditions, theoretically it would 
seem that energy requirements would 
be higher than for those animals con- 
fined to drylot or barn-fed. We cer- 
tainly need more data of this nature 
before we can define the energy needs 
of grazing ruminants. 


INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


SERVING THE FEED 4 


DEDICATED T0 


SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Box 147 » Mission 6-3441 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Direct to the Farm 
Movement to Grow, 
G.L.F. Manager Says 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—‘Vast changes” 
in marketing was the topic of E. H. 
Fallon, general manager of Grange 
League Federation, as he addressed 
2,500 members attending the group's 
4lst annual meeting here. 

He said that the trend of direct 
product movement to the farms, by- 
passing intermediate installations, 
will continue and should accelerate. 

As an example, he cited mill-to- 
farm feed supplies. He said that this 
tonnage has grown from 19,000 tons 
five years ago to 155,000 tons in the 
G.L.F. fiscal year ended June 30. 

Mr. Fallon also cited the fact that 
rapid transportation has expanded 
trading areas and, at the same time, 
the number and complexity of serv- 
ices required by farmers has greatly 
increased, requiring a bigger volume 
of business to support them. 

He said, “The result has been a 
decline in the number of G.L.F. stores 
as small units are merged into larger, 
more efficient operations. It requires 
a large, well-equipped store to pro- 
vide the many services called for by 
the modern farmer.” 

Mr. Fallon also said that farmers 
must build strength in marketing if 
they are to raise their net income. 

He said an intensive study over 
three years covering food marketing 
by the G.L.F. has developed several 
principles of building a sound mar- 
keting organization. The general 
manager of the cooperative owned 
by more than 117,000 New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania farmers 
stated that the steps necessary to 
obtain an effective position are: An 
assured supply of raw product, in- 
vestment in the business by the farm- 
ers who grow the food, research to 
develop new food products and strong 
sales and promotion programs. 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It’s the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 


Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 


*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 
+Data available on request 
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RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. | 


Bucket Elevators Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Shelier Chain Drag in double and 
PY. with Aspirator Yo to 5 tons and larger single geared types 


¥ 


Forced Air Carioader Remote Change Twin Molasses Mixer Corn Scalper with or 
with motor or belt drive Hammermill without air cleaner 


Electric Truck Hoist Instant Change Hammermills Portable Screw Weveter Combined Sheller- Finger Type Corn Crusher 
cuts handling costs 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes Cleaner and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing / check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, | m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked ~) Chain Drag 
ot the right. Please send me full information on these ma - Electric Truck Hoist 
Vertical Feed Mixer 2 
Hammermill 
] Twin Molasses Mixer 3 
Clean-Flo Conveyor 
NAME Vertical Screw Elevator 4 
Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 5 
FIRM TEL. NO. — Pit Auger 
Corn Crusher—Regulator 6 
Corn Sheller 
) Portable Bulk Scale 7 
CITY STATE Truck Scale 
Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
Gyrating Cleaner 
Corn Scaiper 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Roller Mill 
Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 


chines without any obligation 


Portable Bulk Scale 
for on-the-spot weighing 


() Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 
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These | AFLLY machines work together 
to give you “extra profits” on grain handling 


* 


ELECTRIC TRUCK HOIST 


Designed to unload trucks in less time and with less power . . . and 
ruggedly constructed to assure trouble-free performance and long 
life .. . the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist brings top speed, 
efficiency and economy to your grain handling operation 


All welded steel construction, tough steel cable, heavy duty 
motor and special gearing combine to lift loads with absolute ease 
and safety. Positive action switch controls all raising and lowering 
— lifts truck to any height up to 15 feet, stops operation instantly 
at any point, holds truck at desired angle for any length of 
time. The entire hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track (so 
flanged that wheels cannot “jump the track’ regardless of stress 
. can easily be positioned for unloading into any number of dump 
sinks. Available in any width and powered to meet your 
requirements, this machine can be furnished with either a ramp 

or a mat type cradle. Mail card today for full details. ____ 


Kelly Duplex 
ble Chain Drag 
with variable 
speed contro! 


As grain dump drags . . . as conveyors . . . as feeders for hammermills, 
corn shellers or other machinery—Kelly Duplex Chain Drags are unsur 
passed for steady, even delivery of grain and ear corn. Single chain 
drags have V-trough construction—choice of wood or steel box. Double 
chain drags are made entirely of welded steel—are available with 12”, 
16”, 20” or 24” wide beds. All drags can be made in any length with 
either single or double gear reduction . . . can be powered by motor 
or belt drive . . . and can be furnished with variable speed control 
Mail card for full details 


<a Chain Drag or Pit Auger 
with Automatic Motor 
Control 
FIRST CLASS prevents overloading 
PERMIT NO. 72 ~ of hammermill -improves 
efficiency 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


MAI 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


An automatic motor control that pre- 
vents a hammermill feeder from 
causing ampere fluctuatior on the 
hammermill is available at extra cost 
on Kelly Duplex Chain Drags and Pit 
Augers. This control connects to both 
the hammermill motor and the feeder 
motor. If the hammermill motor be- 
gins to show an overload due to 
excessively rapid feeding—the motor 
on the feeder automatically stops 
until the load passes—then auto- 
matically starts again. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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J. W. Britton 


Dr. J. E. Johnson 


Dr. Johnson Named 
Dow Department Head 


| 
| 
| 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Dr. Julius E. 
Johnson, director of agricultural 
chemicals research for the Dow 


Chemical Co., has been named mana- 
ger of the company’s agricultural 
chemicals department. 

Herbert D. Doan, executive vice | 
president of Dow, said Dr. Johnson's | 
new responsibilities will include over- | 
all direction of research, development 
and product planning activities re- 
lated to Dow Chemical’s interests in 
the agricultural field. 

Dr. Johnson succeeds J. W. Brit- 
ton, who has headed Dow’s agricul- 
tural operations since 1949. Mr. Doan 
said that, for the next year, Mr. 
Britton will serve on special assign- 
ment in executive research. During 
this period, Mr. Britton will report 
to Dr. R. H. Boundy, Dow vice presi- 
dent and director of research. 

Dr. Johnson joined Dow’s biochem- 
ical research department as a_ re- 
search chemist in 1943. He was pro- 
moted to assistant director of the de- 
partment in 1951 and was named to 
head agricultural research in 1953 
He has made noteworthy research 
contributions in the areas related to 
amino acids and to the control of 
animal parasites. Dr. Johnson is a 
graduate of the University of Colo- 
rado and holds a doctorate from the 
University of Illinois 

Mr. Britton joined Dow in 1923 
He served with the organic labora- 
tory, the coumarin-salol, benzoic acid 
and phenacetin plants and as a pro- 
duction “trouble shooter.” He be- 
came superintendent of the organic 
semi-plant in 1934, holding this post 
until his appointment in 1944 as a 
departmental production manager. 
He relinquished this post in 1949 to 


head Dow’s agricultural chemicals 
department 
A native of Rockville, Ind., Mr. 


Britton studied at the University of 
Illinois and received his A.B. and 


M.S. degrees from the University of 
Michigan. Prior to joining Dow, he 
taught chemistry at the University 


of Illinois, University of Michigan 
and Miami University, Ohio. 


FEED FIRM SUES RAILROAD 


BURLINGTON, VT.— The H. K. 
Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., has 
filed a $15,000 suit against the Rut- 
land Railway in U.S. District Court 
at Burlington. The Webster company, 
a feed firm, claims it hired the rail- 
way to deliver five carloads of grain 
to the R. J. Naylor Co., Brandon, | 
and that the railroad was to collect 
$11,557 for the shipment. The feed | 
was delivered, but no payment was 
collected, according to the plaintiffs. 
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Receive Poultry 


Congress Papers 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA — More 
than 50 abstracts and 17 complete 
scientific papers have been submit- 
ted by American poultry workers for 
presentation at the 12th World's 
Poultry Congress Aug. 10-18, 1962, in 
Sydney. 

A papers sub-committee headed by 
Dr. H. Ri Bird, University of Wis- 
consin, is selecting suitable papers for 
forwarding to the Congress organi- 
zation. 

A poultry science travel grant has 
been awarded to Dr. Donald de Frem- 
ery, Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, California, for his paper, 
“Post-mortem Chemical Changes Re- 
lated to Physical Changes in Chicken 
Muscle.” 

Dr. F. H. Wilcox, University of 
Maryland, has been awarded the 
August Hanke travel grant for his 
paper entitled, “Serum Alkaline 
Phosphatase and Egg Production.” 
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BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


It looks impossible. It even sounds impossible. But 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year... 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


What’s the secret? Simply the inclusion of 5% sta- 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
more than 10% in normally poor winter months .. . 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 


nary rations. 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2% times as much digestible 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


energy as any other common feedstuff ... aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 


and other nutrients . . . reduces feed dustiness .. . 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth rate of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your feed results with stabilized animal fats, 
meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by-products, 
feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


national renderers association 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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WEANING TIME 
STRESS FEEDS 
BOOST PROFITS 


FOR PRODUCERS AND YOU 


Feed manufacturers, emphasizing importance of stress 
feeding and offering formula feeds containing Aureomycin 
to meet the need, build volume on all hog feed sales 


Vaccination, weaning, worming 
and handling needn’t set pigs 
back, reduce weight gains and 
lead to outbreaks of enteritis. 

And won’t. Not if these oper- 
ations are spaced out and pigs get 
the right kind of feed before and 
after weaning. 

This means stress feeding— 
use of good formula feeds 
containing 50 to 100 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN® per ton. 

What manufacturers 
recommend 
Many feed manufacturers are 
strongly recommendingincreased 
use of stress feeds. Here’s what 
they do: 

First, they offer a complete 
starter feed containing 100 grams 
of AUREOMYCIN per ton as an 
integral part of their hog feeding 
programs. This starter feed is fed 
for at least a week past weaning. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Second, they invite new custom- 
ers by offering a special condi- 
tioner feed containing 50 to 100 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton to 
be fed during the critical period. 
Outstanding results from this 
conditioner feed persuade pro- 
ducers togoonthe manufacturer’s 
complete hog feeding program— 
and this leads to increased sales 
volume. 
Aureomycin maintains 
weight gains 

The excellent results obtained by 
feeding AUREOMYCIN through the 
stresses of weaning and vaccina- 
tion areclearly shown in the chart 
on the opposite page. Observa- 
tions on the vigor, appetite and 
temperature response of pigs on 
AUREOMYCIN indicated less reac- 
tion to vaccination than was 
evident in pigs receiving no 
AUREOMYCIN. Note that pigs fed 


AUREOMYCIN over the 44-day 
period averaged approximately 
23 pounds more than those not 
fed AUREOMYCIN. 

If you do not at present recom- 
mend the use of a starter contain- 
ing 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN or 
a conditioner feed containing 50 
to 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN, plan 
to do so. Boost gains and profits 
for producers and yourself. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, Princeton, 
N. J.®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


Z 
i 
CYANAMID 
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Vaccinating against hog cholera with ROVAC® Hog 
Cholera Vaccine is an essential step in the Cyanamid 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program for hogs. 

Vaccination against hog cholera always causes an 
unseen reaction in pigs. The number of white blood cells 
drops sharply. As far as scientists know at present, this 
is a necessary part of immunization. 

Vaccinated pigs are very susceptible to other infec- 
tions for a week or so, perhaps because of this white blood 
cell drop. Pigs on a stress feed containing AUREOMYCIN 
are protected during this period when their resistance 
is down. AUREOMYCIN keeps out bacterial infections and 
increases weight gains. It does not interfere with the 
production of immunity. 
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The chart above shows the effect of feeding AUREOMYCIN on the gains of 
pigs through the stresses of weaning and vaccination. The pigs were 6 to 12 
weeks old at the start of the experiment (0 day) and were vaccinated with 
ROVAC for hog cholera 18 days later. Pigs fed AUREOMYCIN throughout the 
critical period had less vaccination reaction and gained approximately 23 
pounds more. (Based on a study at Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station.) 
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On production line... 


or one 
at a time... 


BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT 


saves time and money! 


For fast, secure closing of bags in 
any production application, you can 
depend on efficient, low cost FISCH- 
*BEIN BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT... 
a complete line ranging from com- 
pletely portable to fully automatic 
production line machines. Fischbein 
equipment performs reliably on all 
kinds of textile or paper bags. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG—FILE OF 
FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. cerr.s 


2720 30th Avenue S., Minneapolis 6, Minn., USA 


EX PELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Ooast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 

from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone: 522-3391 


P. ©. Box 53 


tions .. 


with your feed problems. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


First National Broiler Council Seminar 
Gets Southeast Retailers’ Approval 


ATHENS, GA.—Officials of seven 
of the leading chains and supermar- 
ket organizations in the Southeast 
states voiced strong approval of the 
first of four scheduled National Broil- 
er Council retailer merchandising 
seminars. The initia] meeting, held at 
the Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, attracted some 
60 persons with more than a third 
of the participants directly involved 
in retailer operations. 

In his opening remarks, Joe Frank 
Sanderson, NBC president, explained 
the dual purpose of these sessions 
was to “foster a warm working rela- 
tionship with the retail food indus- 
try, and to sell more chicken more 
profitably.” 

Harry C. Faucette, general meat 
buyer, Colonial Stores, Atlanta, out- 
lined to the poultry suppliers pres- 
ent, five areas in which he expected 
them to meet his needs: Quality, 
service, packaging, price and depend- 
ability. Mr. Faucette pointed out that 
the list was not necessarily in the 
order of preference and, as far as 
he was concerned, his present sup- 
pliers were meeting all of these re- 
quirements. 

Lloyd M. Screws, general manager, 
Buehler Supermarkets, Atlanta, told 
those present, perhaps they would 
give more thought to the merchan- 
dising of component parts such as 
backs and necks. Mr. Screws pointed 
out that his stores were quite suc- 
cessful in merchandising tray pack 
chickens from a service case packed 
with flaked ice. 

James Evans, Georgia Broilers, 
Inc., Gainesville, told the retailers 
that he thought the time was getting 
close when the majority of proc- 
essors would be pre-packaging broil- 
ers. However, he reminded them that 


ms ~~ It costs no more to customize your turkey feed 


T-H Turkey Pre-Mixes are the easy, economical way to get the most 
out of your turkey feeds. Customized formulation eliminates over- 
fortification or duplication of additives. Simply select a combination of 
pre-mixes in the T-H feeding program that fits your needs. There are 
two T-H Pre-Mixes for turkeys that are designed to meet a variety of 
nutritional requirements. No. 1 is for starter, grower and finisher ra- 
. No. 2 is for turkey breeder rations. This complete pre-mix 
inventory gives you balanced nutrition for every growing stage .. . 


while eliminating piecemeal ordering and waste. 


Thompson-Hayward maintains a staff of feed specialists to assist you 


most retailers are not yet ready 
for this. 

Mr. Sanderson, Sanderson Farms, 
Laurel, Miss., voiced a request that 
he would like to become a part of 
his retailer customers’ “family.” He 
would particularly like to be in clos- 
er communication with his retailer 
customers, so that his product plan 
could be worked out more evenly. 
Mr. Sanderson felt that if he was 
posted in advance on sales plans 
that point-of-sale aids and other mer- 
chandising assistance could be of- 
fered the retailer to help him sell 
more. 


Frozen vs. Fresh 


In the morning session there was 
a retailer discussion on the merits 
of both frozen and fresh poultry. 
John Hannon, meat merchandiser, 
Greenville division, Winn-Dixie 
Stores, related his company’s recent 
experience with frozen broiler fry- 
ers. “Five months ago, we intro 
duced frozen tray pack into our 
stores. During this period sales of 
frozen broiler fryers increased 5% 
over total fresh sales during the 
same period the year before. How- 
ever, 15% of total chicken volume 
was still in fresh form so that, actu- 
ally, frozen sales were up about 
20%.” 

In the Winn-Dixie operation, all 
sales are made from the fresh meat 
display case. Ordering and handling 
of frozen is exactly as it was when 
fresh was being sold. Mr. Hannon 
pointed out that while his organiza- 
tion had considered a consumer edu- 
cation program on the frozen prod- 
uct, they had virtually discarded it. 
Actually, the successful indoctrina- 
tion of employees accomplished this 


E. G. Evans, meat merchandiser, 
Kroger Co., Atlanta, voiced the opin- 
ion that, while there was undoubt- 


To better satisfy the needs of our 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division maintains a skilled 
and highly-quatified staff of feed nutr: 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the 
numerous research programs being con 
ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 
stands ready to supply any necessary 


information of consultation concerning 
state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation. 
it @ the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
Detter feeds through more effective use of feed additives You 
ate invited to take advantage of this service 


P. 0. Box 768 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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TESTER 


HAPONESS 


PATENT MG 2 


Pellets mode with DURA*+ BOND test higher on a Stokes Hardness Tester. Yet DURA+ BOND is tough withcut being brittle—pellet polotability is unoffected. 


Make tougher pellets with new... 


DURA-BOND PELLET BINDER 


New Cargill product decreases fines, increases mill output, has definite nutritive value! 


During six months of tests at the Cargill Research 
Farm every feed pelleted with DURA*BOND 
tested out tougher than the same formulas without 
DURA+« BOND. This toughness decreases fines and 
cuts down on reruns. It gives you a more attractive 
product. Waste by animals and birds is kept low. 

With DURA*+ BOND your formulas also absorb 


CARGILL 


200 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Efficient grain service whatever your needs 


CARGILL 


more moisture, reducing die friction and increas- 
ing mill capacity. 

This new development of Cargill research is in- 
creasing efficiency for several major feed manu- 
facturers. It can do the same for you. To see what 
DURA*BOND can do to improve your pellet- 
ing, mail the coupon now. 

For a FREE sample of new DURA~ BOND Pellet Binder, 


mail this coupon now. 


Cargill, Inc. 
2090 Grain Exchange 
Minneopolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send detailed information, prices and a free 
sample of new DURA«+ BOND Pellet Binder. 
(please print) 
Firm 


Address 


Town 
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edly room for both fresh and frozen 


chicken in retail stores, his company 
was strongly in favor of the fresh 
product. Mr. Evans pointed out that 
the physical characteristics of his op- 
eration strongly influenced this think- 
ing. Current sales of about 6 million 
pounds of fresh poultry yearly indi- 
cate that Kroger customers want 
the fresh product 

Mr. Evans noted that recent 
in fresh versus frozen at the same 
price and in the same type of dis- 
play pack showed that consumers 
preferred the fresh product by a 
margin. In fact, in three test 
fresh outsold frozen by 11-1, 
16-1. 
parts of the opening morn- 


tests 


wick 

stores 

81 and 
Other 


ing session included a sales talk, “An 


Eye Opener to Selling” by Ralph 
Everett, Empire Sales Training, Mi- 
ami, Fla., and a discussion of re- 


search relating to maintaining fresh 
and frozen chicken at optimum qual- 
ity. The latter was handled by Dr 
W. J. Stadelman, poultry depart- 
ment, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. Dr. Stadelman outlined current 
shipping procedures, retailer  han- 
dling and shelf life ot broiler fryers. 
Housewives on Panel 

A panel discussion featuring eight 
housewives from Athens, Ga., was the 
highlight of the afternoon part of 
the seminar. The panel was moder- 
ited by William Nigut, NBC mar- 
keting consultant 


This discussion brought out the 
fact that the women's buying habits 
regarding chicken are no different 
from that of buying other meats. 
For the most part, these women said, 
they waited until chicken (and othe: 
meats) are featured at a lower price 
and then buy quantities for storing 


in their freezers. 

When it came to fresh or frozen 
chicken, the women were almost 
unanimous in preferring the fresh 


product, even though they frequent- 
ly froze it after getting home. Many 
admitted that perhaps they could not 
differentiate between the two unless 
one was frozen solid 

Rounding out the 


program were 


presentations by Frank Frazier 
NBC executive vice president, and 
Ed Acree of the Broiler Council's 
advertising agency. Mr. Frazier out- 


Council 
public 
sales pro- 


lined what the Broiler Was 


accomplishing through its 
relations activity and new 
He also introduced 


motional service. 


the second of NBC's seasonal sale 
promotional services. 
GRAIN MAN DIES 
MIL&£ ORD, N.H.—-Herbert H. Aus- 
tin, 86, manager of the G. Whiting 


& Son grain store here until his re- 
tirement years ago, died at 
a Nashua after a 
ness. 


several 


hospital long ill- 


Ba. 


4, 


at lowest cost per bushel 


order now for this year’s harvest requirements. If 


Just in time for this fall’s harvest — Butler unveils the 
é world’s largest diameter corrugated grain bin. 

With a 60-foot diameter, 19-foot sidewalls and a 35- 
foot roof peak, this new Butler Giant Bin brings the 
per-bushel-cost of commercial grain storage down to 
an unprecedented level. And, since the bin is thor- 
oughly pre-engineered and utilizes bolt-together con- 
struction methods, it will go up so fast you can still 


required, handling equipment and aeration systems 
are simple and economical! to install. 

Butler also makes 16 other sizes of Giant Bins, with 
capacities from 3,600 to 36,400 bushels to fit any site 
or requirement. For complete information, see your 
local Butler contractor. Or write direct to the Butler 
office nearest you. Financing is available. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 492, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama °* 


902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham Alo. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


ith 


t to help your}@8@WeEE market more meat-type hogs— 
Ithier, heavier, Germ in size? Then offer swine feeds 
taining after weaning until pigs weigh 
50 to 75 poundm 

®RO-STREP is a combination of penicillin and 
Seeeptomycin that prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
euecritis. It also growth and improves feed efficiency 
e economically "| any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 


hat’s why more aYMmi@re progressive feed mills throughout 
ountry are switchMi@@62RO-STREP. What they want is what 
want—an gombmration of antibiotics that can 
ote growth and Mealth at lower cost. 
bigger profits-per3s@mimim) for your customers at market 
start fortifying your feeds with PRo-STREP. 
Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC.. FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Effect of Feeding Raw or Heated Ground 
Soybeans on Gains, Feed Efficiency 
And Carcass Quality of Swine 


By A. A. Jimenez, T. W. Perry, R. A. Pickett 


and W. M. Beeson 
Purdue University 


Soybeans for Swine—Because of 
price relationships of soybean oil and 
soybean oi] meal throughout the year, 
it may be economicai, during certain 
seasons, to market soybeans by feed- 
ing ground heated soybeans directly 
to the swine, instead of selling the 
beans and then buying the oil meal. 
A previous experiment conducted at 
Purdue not only indicated an increase 
in feed efficiency but also an improve- 
ment in daily gains as a result of 
feeding corn-heated soybean diets. In 
this trial, the improvement in gains 
by Aureomycin appeared to be great- 
er in the raw soybean diet than in 
the heated soybean diet. After years 
of research, investigators have suc- 
cessfully fed ground raw soybeans to 
weanling rats when the diet has been 
properly supplemented with specific 
amino acids. At present, the cost of 
these amino acids does not warrant 
widespread use in swine rations. Al- 
though ground heated soybeans have 
a high nutritive value, their extensive 
use has been limited by the occur- 
rence of soft or oily carcasses in 
swine. 

The objectives of this experiment 
were: 

(1) To further evaluate the car- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
a progress report on swine feeding 
research at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., which included the use 
of ground heated unextracted soy- 
beans. The report was presented at 
the 1961 Purdue Swine Day. Devel- 
opments in the use of full-fat soy- 
beans and an expansion pelleting 
process are regarded as significant, 
and feeding research is continuing. 
The research reported by Purdue 
was supported in part by a grant-in- 
aid from Wenger Mixer Mfg., 
Sabetha, Kansas. 


cass quality of pigs fed different soy- 
bean products. 

(2) To determine the effects of 
adding DL-methionine at the level of 
0.25% to diets containing raw or 
heated soybeans already supplement- 
ed with Aureomycin (20 gm. per ton 
up to 100 Ib. and 10 gm. per ton to 
slaughter weight). 

Experimental Plan—Sixty York- 
shire-Duroc and Duroc pigs, weigh- 
ing an average of 40 Ib., were divided 
into six lots according of age, litter, 


Equipment Used for Preparation of Heated 
Unextracted Soybeans 


Soybean Processing 


There has been a good deal of in- 
terest in the possibilities of using 
heat-treated full-fat soybeans in feed- 
ing. Also, there is increasing interest 
in the use of an expansion pelleting 
process for feedstuffs. 

The accompanying research report 
from Purdue University tells of the 
use in swine feeding of ground soy- 
beans processed through expansion 
pelleting equipment. 

The equipment used for prepara- 
tion of the ground heated unextracted 
soybeans in the Purdue work is shown 
in the accompanying picture. The 
unit is a Wenger 100 h.p. Multi-Duty 
pellet mill, complete with steam 
jacketed two-stage preconditioner 
(acting as the feeder also for the pel- 
let mill), and equipped with the 
Wenger expansion continuous cooking 
extruder assembly. This is the pellet 
mill in which the soy is cooked. 

The complete process consists of 
grinding whole soybeans, elevating 
them into a bin above the precondi- 
tioner, applying steam to the ground 
beans by injection into the precondi- 
tioner, and by steam jacketing the 
preconditioner. The preconditioner is 


Procedure Explained 


equipped with a variable speed drive 
motor, and therefore also acts as the 
feeder for the pellet mill. In the 
high speed mixer, additional steam is 
applied, and the product is then ex- 
truded through the continuous cook- 
ing expansion pelleting assembly. The 
beans are cooked continuously and 
reach temperatures of approximately 
250° in this process. It may be noted 
that the expansion pellet head is also 
steam jacketed. 

As the pellets are discharged from 
the expansion pellet head, they are 
run into a cooler where they are 
rather easily cooled, and are there- 
after run over crumble rolls to reduce 
them to granular form, and there- 
after the material may be incorpo- 
rated into complete feeds or concen- 
trates as required. 

It is felt at Lafayette that the 
process is a significant one and that 
continuing feeding tests will bear this 
out. 

It is noted that the expansion pel- 
leting assembly in the equipment 
used is a component of the Wenger 
Multi-Duty pellet mill; this unit thus 
also may be used to produce hard 
pellets or high-molasses pellets. 


Levels of protein in— 


Lot | Lot 2 Lot 3 
Ingredients 16% 13% 12% 16% 13% 12% 16% 13% 12% 
Per Cent 

Ground yellow corn ..... 75.40 83.50 86.40 60.40 80.22 83.47 69.40 80.30 83.60 
Soybean oi! meal (44%). 21.00 12.90 10.00 22.17 13.30 10.60 oann “ee P 
Soybean oil 4.83 2.88 2.33 
Gr. heated soybeans*® ... wade 27.00 16.10 12.80 
Gr. raw soybeans® ...... sess 
Defluorinated rock 

phosphate .........- 1.00 + + + + + + + + 
Ground limestone ....... 60 + + + + + + + + 
-50 + + + + + + + + 
Vitamin-mineral premixt.. 1.50 + + + + + + + + 

Levels of protein in— 
Lot 4 Lot 5. Lot 6 
Ingredients 16% 13% 12% 16% 13% 12% 16% 13% 12% 
Per Cent 

Ground yellow corn ..... 69.40 80.30 83.60 69.40 80.30 83.60 69.40 80.30 83.60 
Soybean oil meal (44%). coos eee «ene esse wes 
Gr. heated soybeans* ... 27.00 16.10 12.80 
Gr. raw soybeans*® ...... 27.00 16.10 12.80 27.00 16.10 12.80 
Defiuorinated rock 

phosphate .........- + + + + + + + + aa 
Ground limestone ......- + + + + + + + + + 
+ + + + + + + + + 
Vitamin-mineral premix? . + + + + + + + + + 

*Ground heated soybeans processed by Wenger Mixer Mfg., Sabetha, Kansas; analyzed 


—37.62% crude protein; 18.21% ether extract; 9.19% moisture. Ground raw soybeans analyred— 
37.68% crude protein; 19.50% ether extract; 9.93% moisture. 

+Complex mixture added to supply the following trace minerals in parts per million: Cobalt, 
1.3; copper, 3.7; iodine, 1.9; iron, 48; manganese, 61; zinc, 50. It also contained vitamins added to 
supply 500 1.U. vitamin A, 100 1.U. vitamin D and 6 mcg. of vitamin B.z per pound of ration. Other 
vitamins included in mg. per pound were: Riboflavin, |.2; pantothenic acid, 2.4; niacin, 5.4; and 
choline chloride, 6.0. Aureomycin was added to supply 10 mg. per pound up to 100 Ib. live weight 


and 5 mg. per pound thereafter. 
cording to the ration that called for it. 


Di-methionine to supply 0.25% of the ration was also addeG ac- 


sex and live weight. Each group of | 
pigs was placed in identical 30 ft. by 
40 ft. concrete floored areas which 
contained a 10 ft. by 12 ft. Pur-Dual 
hog house, self-feeder and semi-auto- 
matic waterer. All lots were fed a 
complete mixed fortified corn-soy 
type ration. 

The experimental treatments were 
as follows: 

Lot 1. Corn-SOM (44%) basal ra- 
tion. 

Lot 2. Corn-SOM (44%) basal ra- 
tion plus soybean oil equivalent to 
that present in the soybean rations 
(Lots 3 and 6). 

3. Corn-ground heated soy- 


4. Corn-ground heated soy- 
plus 0.25% DL-methionine. 

5. Corn-ground raw soybeans. 
6. Corn-ground raw soybeans 
plus 0.25% DL-methionine. 

All rations were fed at the follow- 
ing crude protein levels: (1) from 
weaning to 100 bb. live weight—16%, 
(2) from 100 Ib. to 150 Ib. live weight 
—13%, (3) from 150 lb. to slaughter 
weight—12%. 

Chortetracycline was added to sup- 
ply 20 gm. per ton in the 16% crude 
protein ration, and 10 gm. per ton in 
the other rations. 

Preparation of the Ground Heated 
Unextracted Soybeans—Beans were 
first ground over a 1/16 in. screen, 
and were then elevated to a bin over 
the expansion pelleting equipment. 


This equipment included a two-stage, 
10-foot steam jacketed precondition- 
er, equipped with steam injection 
manifold and a variable speed drive 
motor. The purpose of this condition- 
er was (1) to apply steam directly 
to the ground beans and to apply 
heat indirectly through a steam 
jacket, and (2) to act as the feeder 
for the expansion pellet mill. 

The pellet mill itself was a 100 
h.p. pellet mill, equipped with high 
speed mixer and gelatinizing expan- 
sion pellet head, both sections (feed 
section and coned nose section) of 
which are steam jacketed. The die 
used was 2 in. thick, equipped with 
25 drilled and polished % in. die out- 
lets. Pellets were cut with a rotating 
knife, cooled and reground over a 
standard pellet crumble roll and were 
bagged. 

1. Temperature of ground whole 
soybeans as discharged from pre- 
conditioner—210° F. 

2. Retention time in pre-condition- 
er—approximately 2% min. 

3. Temperature of ground™Wwhole 
soybeans as discharged from mixer 
—205° F. 

4. Amperage on pellet extruder 
drive motor—-50 amps. 

5. Temperature of ground soybean 
as discharged from steam jacketed 
coned nose section of extruder—ap- 
proximately 250° F. 

(Turn to SOYBEANS, page 60) 


TABLE 2. Effect of Supplementary Di-Methionine on Gain and Feed Efficiency of 


Growing-Finishing Swine 


Fed Corn-Raw or Heated Ground Soybean Rations 


Type of diet in— 


Lot | Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 Lot 5 Lot 6 
Heated soy- Raw soy- 
beans plus beans plus 
SOM plus Heated 0.25% DL- Raw 0.25% DL- 
Item and unit SOM soybean oi! soybeans methionine soybeans methionine 
Number of pigs® ......... 9 10 10 10 10 9 
Average initial weight, Ib.. 39.4 39.7 39.7 40.0 40.1 40.6 
Avg. weight, Aug. 14, Ib.. 143.0 139.1 139.8 149.2 80.9 84.8 
Average daily gain to 
GA. 1.48 1.42 1.43 1.56 0.58 0.63 
Average daily feed, Ib. .. 4.5 4.1 4.0 44 2.5 2.4 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, ib.. 307 288 283 283 426 372 
Feed cost per 100 Ib. gaint $8.36 $8.59 $8.02 $8.88 $12.18 $11.80 


*Originally there were 10 pigs in each lot. One pig in Lot | died from heat stroke; another pig 
in Lot 6 was removed because of extreme unthriftiness. 

tTota!l gains anaiyzed by the Newman-Keuls test showed that pigs on Lots |, 2, 3 and 4 had 
similar gains. These four lots of pigs gained significantly faster than those on Lots | or! 2. There 
was no difference between the gains in Lots 5 and 6. 

$Prices used per 100 Ib.: Ground corn, $2.20; soybean oil meal (44%), $4.00; soybean cil, 
$12.00; whole raw soybeans, $3.73. Heat processing of the beans was estimated at $0.20 cwt.; 


grinding at $0.10 cwt. 
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EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 12, 1961 


NEW FREIGHT RATES 
PER 100 LBS. 
= as 
s Danbury $ 86 $ 81 
° Stamford 85 .80 
» Delaware 
on Florida CITRUS PULP ae 
Maine 
to Eastern Markets Augusta 
Bangor 1.02 
Portland .96 91 
Maryland 


New carload rates save you extra dollars on America’s greatest feed buy! This chart gives ex- 
amples of these new freight rate savings on both 30 and 35-ton cars, from all shipping points 
in Florida. You will note that an extra saving of 5¢ per hundredweight can be yours by order- oo 


Baltimore .76 71 


ing in slightly larger 35-ton carload lots. Sis 92 87 
@ These special low rates apply only to Florida Citrus Pulp. Contact your supplier for new freight ) SaaS. 93 «88 
rates to your destination. Worcester 91 »3=.86 
New Hampshire 
EXAMPLES OF FREIGHT RATE SAVING: a eS 
Manchester .93 
New Rate Per 100 Lbs. You Save PerCar & 
From All Points Old Rate* 60,000 Lbs. 70,000 Lbs. | 60,000Lbs. 70,000 Lbs. New Jersey 
In Florida To: Per 100 Lbs. 30-Ton Car 35-Ton Car 30-Ton Car 35-Ton Car re 80 78 
BOSTON, MASS. $1.00 $ .92 $ .87 $48.00 $91.00 wiiaiiias 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1.00 .90 85 60.00 105.00 etiam: 83 
WORCESTER, MASS. 1.00 91 .86 54.00 98.00 cn - pas 
BURLINGTON, VT. 1.03 95 .90 48.00 91.00. pe 
RUTLAND, VT. 1.01 .92 87 54.00 | 98.00 mates par 
DANBURY, CONN. 1.00 86 81 84.00 | 133.00 
CONCORD, N. H. 1.01 94 42.00 | 84.00 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 1.10 .99 .94 66.00 112.00 ; 
Oswego 91 86 
ALBANY, N.Y. $1.00 $ .88 $ .83 $72.00 ) $119.00 Peekskill 85 80 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 1.03 91 .86 72.00 | 119.00 Poughkeepsie 86 81 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 1.01 91 .86 60.00 105.00 Syracuse 90 85 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 1.03 .90 85 78.00 126.00 Utica 90 85 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 1,01 .90 85 66.00 112.00 Watertown 93 88 
UTICA, N.Y. 1.00 .90 85 60.00 105.00 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 881 78 73 63.00 | 108.00 
LANCASTER, PA. 79 74 57.00 | 101.00 
Bethlehem 81 76 
*Shipping Point— Orlando, Florida Canton B84 79 
Coatesville .79 74 
Erie 85 
Now Feed the Best for Less! Fiorida citrus Pulp has the highest nat- win = pe 
ural Digestible Nutrients (T.D.N. 74%) of any other fruit or vegetable pulp on the market. Now Harrisburg .79 «74 
with reduced freight rates, it is more than ever before your best buy in high nutrition feed. tetas 83 78 
@ Produce more milk for less money... start now and keep Florida Citrus Pulp on your year Lansdale 80 8.75 
‘round feeding program. Mansfield .83 
Philadelphia .79 74 
Reading 80 78 
Scranton 84 .79 
Towanda 85 80 
_ Rhode Island 
ia Providence 91 86 
Vermont 
Burlington .95 90 
Newport .98 93 
CITRUS PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 


P.O. Box 780 + Winter Haven, Florida 


: 
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Nov. 14-15 — Poultry Servicemen’s 


Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; C. E. Ostrander, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., 206 Rice Hall. 


Nov. 16-17—Kentucky Beef Cattle | 


Short Course; Kentucky Dam Village 
Park, Gilbertsville, Ky.; George D. 
Pendergrass, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

Dec. 8— Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; U.S. Gar- 
rigus, Animal Science Dept. 


1962 

Jan. 31—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3; chm., Dr. A. M. 
Mullins, Animal! Industry Dept. 

June 8— Poultry Coronation Ban- 
quet; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Abit Massey, Georgia Poul- 
try Federation, Box 493, Gainesviile. 


Nov. 5-8— National Renderers 
Asan., Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y.; asst. sec., Rose Al- 
pert, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
2, I. 

Nov. 67—Egg Industry Confer- 
ence; North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Motte V. Griffith, Jr., Col- 
lege Extension Division, Box 5125, 
Raleigh. 

Nov. 7-8— Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard 
Armory, 176 No. 10th St., Lincoln; 
sec., Doyle H. Free, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Bldg., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Nov. 8-9 — Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation 


Kinpstrom-Scumo it Co. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 


joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ml. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 


Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Blidg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 15-17—Second Oonference on 
Stored Grain Insects and Their Con- 
trol; Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; chm., Prof. D. A. 
Wilbur, Entomology Dept. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, 
chm., Dairy Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Holiday Inn of 
America, 980 S. 3rd, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., C. H. Warfield, 200 American 
Trust Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 19-21—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 


tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

Dec. 5-6— North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Oonvention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8 — North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 


Are Your “High Level” Broiler 


Minneapolis 15 - FEderal 8-0615 
A COMPLETE 

LINE OF FEED 

and INDUSTRIAL 
HAMMERMILLS 


"All-in-One" Feedmakers 

¢ Separate Fan Systems 

¢ Vertical Mixers 

* Horizontal Mixers 

* Molasses Mixers 

* Bucket Elevators 

* Turnheads 

* Vertical Screw Lifts 

Horizontal Screw 
Conveyors 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


TYLER, TEXAS * FRANKLIN, TENN. 


If they are, you can restore their effectiveness 
through the use of BACIFERM, the feed supple- 
ment with zinc bacitracin. Here’s why: 

Repeated use of certain antibiotics in broiler 
feeds has resulted in bacterial strains that no 
longer respond to antibiotic therapy. Recent 
studies show that this resistance to antibiotics 
builds rapidly and persists throughout the 
broiler cycle. Merely raising the level of the anti- 
biotic in the feed seems to have little effect. 

Adding BACIFERM to the prestarter inter- 
rupts this bacterial resistance and promotes 
growth of healthy intestinal microflora. The 
accompanying table shows how introduction of 
BACIFERM drastically reduces bacterial resist- 
ance to a tetracycline-type antibiotic. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT e 


ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 
7890 Folk Avenue + Mission 5-3330 


BACIFERM’s double-barreled action (attack- 
ing the bacterial cell wall and upsetting bacte- 
rial protein synthesis) reduces the tendency for 
bacteria to resist antibiotics. It means that in 
disease outbreaks subsequent to the BACIFERM 
prestarter feed period BACIFERM, as well as 
other antibiotics, may be used as a therapy. 

BACIFERM with zinc bacitracin has proven 
effective in lowering broiler mortality and im- 
proving feed efficiency when added to the pre- 


starter. Feed processors can use BACIFERM with 


confidence. It is a sound, stable medication that 


can be counted on every time for effective eco- 


nomical suppression of bacterial invaders. 
Write for samples and the new brochure, 
“BACIFERM IN BROILER RATIONS.” 


COMMERCIAL 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
260 Madison Avenue «+ LExington 2-6420 


Lo. | 
> | 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly | | 
for new listings, those added to the col- | 
ume in the current week appecr sepa- | } 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 
| | 
= ace 
| 
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Dec. 18—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; Palmer House, 
Chicago; grain storage and feed proc- 
essing session, cooperative program 
sponsored by ASAE and Grain Proc- 
essing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn.; sec., GPMMA, John Wessman, 
400 W. Dartmouth Rd., Kansas City 
13, Mo. 

1962 

Jan. 8-9— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 
Hall. 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 


Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bildg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 
Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 30-81—I llin ois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of Illinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 


PERCENT OF E. COL! IN CECA OF BROILER RESISTANT TO 
40 MCG/ML OF TETRACYCLINE-TYPE ANTIBIOTIC* 


Percent resistance at weekly intervals** 


Antibiotic levels fed 
first 3 weeks only 2 3 4 6 8 
500g/T tetracycline-type 74% | 71%] 39%} 16%} 5% 
200g/T tetracycline-type 38% | 54% | 43% | 9% | 0% 
150g/T tetracycline-type plus ° ° 9 
50g/T Baciferm 8% | 11% | 9% | 6% | 1% 
100g/T Baciferm 10% | 7% | 5% | 3% | 2% 
200g/T Baciferm 0% | 0% | 0% | 0% | 0% 


*Potentiation gives average blood levels of 0.5 mcg/ml. 
**No data were obtained during first week. 


In this test, the antibiotics were fed for the first three weeks. 
Bacterial resistance was measured at weekly intervals. 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


AGNEW, CALIFORNIA 


Box 151 — San José3 AMherst 2-2474 « (San Jose) 


IN MEXICO 


Comsolmex, S.A. Mexico 7, D. F. 


exciting story! 


NO BACTERIAL 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN 


Here’s the 


RESISTANCE 
WITH 


Feb. 2-3—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 7-9— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 

Feb. 12-18—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 


| Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
| ment Dept. 


| Mill Production School; 


Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Benjamin 


| Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 


WELLS 


provides 2 ways 
to bigger dry 
dog food profits 


Let RALPH WELLS & CO. supply a 
completely finished dry dog food... 


packed under your own label. It’s 


as simple as that to move into a 
profitable dry dog food business — 
with no new equipment to buy, no 
extra overhead, no payroll. You 
choose the dog food type: Expanded, 
Kibbled Biscuit, Granular Meal, or 
Cubed Pellets . . . and WELts does 


the rest. 

If you want to mix your own dry 
dog food meal, wetts will supply 
all the major ingredients. By order- 
ing from one source, you save in- 
gredient costs and reduce inventory 


requirements. All quality-controlled 
ingredients manufactured by WELLS 
are fresh, full-strength, prime prod- 
ucts—Corn Flakes . . . Wheat 
Flakes . . . Corn Kib-Lets . . . Corn- 
Wheat Kib-Lets . . . Palabits ... 
Dog Food Improver . . . Soya Cake- 
Lets . . . Cereal Blend Crumbles... 
Corn Oven Tailings and other In- 


gredient Specialties. 

You get the benefit of experience, 
know-how and prompt service 
when you work with WELLS. 
ONLY WELLS OFFERS MIXED 
CARS OF SPECIAL (EXPANDED 
OR KIBBLED BISCUIT) DOG 
FOODS COMBINED WITH INGRE- 
DIENTS FOR YOUR MIXED MEAL! 
(For details and prices, write today) 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


| 
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check with ‘for 
FEED DRESSING I SCALPING 
EQUIPMENT 


HIGH CAPACITY SIFTING, 


SEPARATING, GRADING 
SEVERAL TYPES 
MINIMUM HEADROOM 
SMALL FLOOR SPACE 
Write for Bulletins 135 and 160 


OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


§ AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


SINCE 1866 


Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Blidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 156-16— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Conference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 16 — Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 18-20 Ohio Grain & Feed 


tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Green- 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 
Feb. 20-21 — Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
‘ Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
Gyre Shaker Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- 
619 | stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 


Gyro-Whip 
Sifter 


Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- ™ 


Success due to good farm 
management plus rations 
supplemented with Peebles’ M-N-C 


CRD (chronic respiratory disease) is the 
poultry affliction that many authorities 
state is by far the most frequent disease 
cause of poultry condemnations and is re- 
sponsible for the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in poultry profits annually. 

But in the 15 years the experimentai farm 
of Western Condensing Company has 
been raising poultry, not a single case of 
CRD has occurred! And they have raised 
thousands upon thousands of broilers, 
layers and turkeys! 

This amazing record results from two 
factors: The use of Peebles’ M-N-C in all 
poultry rations plus good management. 

M-N-C consists of appetizing milk nu- 
trients that keep birds on full feed con- 
stantly, even during stress. And itis stress 
that leads to most cases of CRD. 

Good management, too, is exceptionally 
important in CRD prevention. Crowding, 
poor ventilation, unsanitary conditions and 
other inadvisable practices pave the way 
for stress and CRD. 


NOW! Build low-cost CRD protection into all 
your poultry feeds with Peebles’ M-N-C 


It’s true! Now you can offer poultrymen CRD 
protection right in with their regular rations by 
adding M-N-C to your poultry feeds! 

Unlike ordinary dried whole whey, M-N-C 
contains a high concentration of delactosed milk 
nutrients and whey factor. It develops bonus 
digestive organisms for more complete utiliza- 
tion of the feed components... keeps appetites 
sharp... builds strong, natural resistance to stress. 
And research proves stress leads to the bulk of all 
cases of CRD. 


Western Condensing Company « Appleton, Wisconsin 


World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


Compared to costiy medications, M-N-C is an 
extremely low-cost way to combat stress and 
CRD. And birds never build immunity to health- 
ful milk nutrients! 

And remember this...the use of economical 
M-N-C in your feeds means you can offer poul- 
try raisers protection against CRD ata price that 
won’t cut into their razor-thin profit margins. 

Add the strong sales plus of Peebles’ M-N-C 
to all your poultry feeds. Write or phone us today 
for complete details and prices. 


sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Oonference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Terminal Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 13—Illinois Swine Growers 
ae Univerity of Illinois, Urbana, 


15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 15-17— Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
tL; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle mectings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, DL 

March 28—Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 


March Egg 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10 — National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec, D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 13— Illinois Oattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 27— Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 


a Nichols cross 
produces 
a higher yield 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


ANY WAY YOU SLICE IT 


% 
| | 
‘ March 25 -30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
J House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
| | 
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tell you 


* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Smith-Douglass exclusive fertilizer dealers have 
growth potential and territory protection, giv- 
ing them room to expand. 


* DEALER TRAINING 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage 
and make more profit. 


* SALES ASSISTANCE 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide 
planned sales programs. . . help to secure new 
business and keep it. 


* RESEARCH 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


* PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Carefully planned advertising keeps 
Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 
designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


* LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 


ings . . . open houses . . . advertising displays 
. .. soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


ing specialties. 


x CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 
when needed. 


* REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer and phosphorus feed sup- 
plements . . . providing the service and depend- 
ability farmers want. 


Write today for complete details 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO KINSTON, N. C. STATESVILLE, N. C. WASHINGTON, N. C. 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA NORFOLK, VIRGINIA STREATOR, ILLINOIS WILMINGTON, N. C. 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


SMITH - DOUGLASS 


PLANTS AND 
SALES OFFICES 
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‘SICK CHICKEN’ GETS TREATMENT — Staff members of the National 
Broiler Council are pictured in a skit at the annual conference in Jackson, 
Miss., in which the “sick chicken” is receiving hospital treatment. David Mar- 
tin is representing the sick poultry industry as the patient. “Dr.” Frank 
Frazier, left, executive vice president of NBC, is injecting a hypodermic 
needle. Consultants are, left to right, “Drs.” Murrell Thomas, Barbara 
Hunter, R. J. Krueger, and a nurse. 


chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
ence Dept. 

May 4-5— Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
TL; exec. sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bidg., Peoria, Il. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10- Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago M4. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 28-30—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. b= Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 


A Major Breakthrough in Moisture Testing! 


Recent discoveries in electronics have resulted 
in a moisture tester that tests all grains direct- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Only the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder offers you all these 


Fast—Complete reading in 5 seconds. 


Printed tickets—Moisture percentage can be 
printed on scale ticket automatically. 


per bu. correction—Patented 


advantages. Automatic 
Accurate—Balanced electronic circuit is self- test cell adjusts for all variations. 
adjusting. Large 250 gram sample. 


No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 
ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated. 


Automatic temperature correction—No sepa- 
rate temperature tests. 


10 day free trial. 
Liberal trade-in allowance. 


For complete information write, wire or phone— 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


° UNiversity 4-4175 


Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 8—Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bidg., Es- 
canaba, Mich.; UPFDA, Box 342, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

1963 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec. 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Tl. 


New Test Building 
Dedicated in Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A new 
random sample commercial egg and 
controlled environment test building 
was dedicated as a feature of the 
Poultry Study Day program at the 
University of Arkansas. 

The building, located on the poul- 
try farm of the main agricultural 
experiment station, two miles north 
of the campus on Highway 112, was 
presented to the university by Roy C. 
Armstrong, president of the Arkan- 
sas Poultry Improvement Assn. 

This is the third building to be 
constructed by the association for 
use in the random sample testing 
program. The others are used for 
meat and egg phases of commercial 
broiler tests; the new building will 
be for commercial egg tests, first of 
which is underway. 

The testing program is a coopera- 
tive effort of the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Arkansas 
Agricultural Extension Service and 
the Arkansas Poultry Improvement 
Assn. 

The new commercial egg and con- 
trolled environment test differs from 
other random sample egg tests in the 
U.S. in two major respects, according 
to Dr. N. R. Gyles, who directs the 
tests. First, testing will take place 
over a 15-month laying period, as 
compared to the usual 12-month 
period in other tests. 

Second, birds will be tested in two 
different environments at the same 
location. This is possible because of 
the unique construction of the new 
house, which is composed of two 
sections. 

One section duplicates the average 
laying house. The other has special 
equipment for controlling such fac- 
tors as temperature, humidity, venti- 
lation and lighting. Control is made 
possible by a system of heaters and 
fans, the elimination of windows, the 
use of insulation in the walls and 
roof and the use of a sealed ceiling 
and aluminum roofing. 

Each half of the house contains two 
pens for each entry, with 50 pullets 
housed in each pen. Scme 16 differ- 
ent strains and strain crosses have 
been entered in the first test, making 
a total of 1,600 birds in each half of 


the house. 
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Win Rose Trip 
by using your skill in formulating 
feeds with vitamin A 


January 
| 


ENTER NOW! 


and win this all-expense-paid trip for two to 
sunny California for the exciting Rose Bowl weekend 


Every qualified entrant will receive a 
handsome monogrammed desk pen set. 


And you may discover how to save your company 
substantial money in vitamin A fortification, as well 


Here’s the way to test your knowledge of vitamin A and 
feed fortification . . . and win a valuable prize as well. The 
top prize—a Rose Bowl trip for two (or its cash equivalent) 
—includes a weekend at a luxury hotel, a tour of Disneyland, 
all travel arrangements and $100 for other expenses. 

You get all this, if you win, plus two top-location tickets 
for the famous Rose Bowl game on January 1, 1962, and 
tickets for seats on the Rose Bowl Parade Route. And every 
qualified contest entrant will receive a pen set for his office 
or home desk. This handsome set will be monogrammed with 
your initials. 

You'll be testing your skill and judgment against every 
other feed expert who enters. Enter now for your chance at 
the big trip. 


Why this contest 
Vitamin A is one of the major limiting nutrients in livestock 
and poultry feeding today. And as more research is carried 
out, vitamin A has been discovered to play an increasing 
part, not just in growth, but in disease conditions as well. 


The Rose Bow! trip for two will be awarded to the 
entry which, in the judges’ opinion, has best cal- 
culated vitamin A requirements and costs. 


Every qualified entry will receive a desk pen set. 


Contest starts now. Entries must be postmarked by 
November 22nd and received by November 30th. The 
Rose Bow! trip will be awarded shortly thereafter and 
prizes will be mailed to all qualified contestants. 


Contest is open only to personnel of companies in the 
feed industry. Not eligible are employees of Pfizer or 
their advertising agencies and their families. 


CONTEST RULES: 


This contest is one method of focusing attention on this 
vital ingredient in feeding—and formulating—success. And 
perhaps it can help you save your company a substantial 
amount of money at the same time. 


How to Win the Rose Bowl Trip 


e Solve the problems, using as your guide the directions pro- 
vided. 


e In the first problem you should fortify the ration with 
the vitamin A source which is the most economical and 
determine the savings resulting from this. 


e The second problem is to select the Pfizer Vitamin A Pal- 
mitate in Gelatin with the potency that is most economical. 


e The third problem involves calculating vitamin A require- 
ments and fortification levels for a beef supplement. This 
problem will be judged not only on the decisions you make 
but upon your reasons for selecting the course of action. 


@ A numerical answer must be provided for all blanks 
in questions. 


@ Only one entry per person. Ask your Pfizer representa- 
tive for extra entry blanks or write Pfizer in New York. 


@ Submit all calculations and reasoning on separate 
sheets. Neatness as well as accuracy will be a factor. 


@ All entries will be judged by outstanding authorities 
in the field of animal nutrition and the judges’ decision 
will be final. 
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HERE ARE THE PROBLEMS 


A feed manufacturer is asked to produce a crum- value of 60% is used to compare the biological avail- 
blized layer ration with the following ingredients: ability of fish liver oil to that of Pfizer Vitamin A-250 


; Palmitate in Gelatin. 
Corn 1,440 How many lbs. of fish liver oil would be needed per 
Alfalfa meal (17% ) 50 ton just to bring the liver storage level of the birds 
Sowbean meal (50% ) 260 up to that provided by Pfizer Vitamin A-250 Palmi- 
Fish meal (60% ) 100 tate in Gelatin in the same ration? 
Vitamin, mineral, antibiotic pre-mix 150 
Added fish liver oil Ibs. 


2,000 Ibs. 
The alfalfa meal contains 60 milligrams of carotene 


per lb. and the corn 0.7 milligram per lb. 
f. Taking into consideration all of the factors previously 


described, what is the total number of pounds of fish 
liver oil needed per ton of the above ration? 
a. With the carotene conversion of 1 microgram of caro- 
tene per unit of vitamin A for layers, how much vita- (1) Ibs. 


min A does this ration supply per ton? 
raking into consideration al! of the factors previously 


described, what is the total number of pounds of Pfizer 
Vitamin A-250 Palmitate in Gelatin needed per ton of 
the above ration? 


___units per ton 


(2) ibs. 


b. Recommended levels of vitamin A per |b. of layer feed 
are 2,000 to 4,000 units. For this problem, use 4,000 
units per pound. How many additional units of vita- 
min A are needed per ton of feed? 


g.- If the price of the above fish liver oil is 3134¢ per lb. and 
the price of Vitamin A-250 Palmitate in Gelatin is 
$10.22 per lb., what is the cost of fortifying a ton of 
the above feed with— 


_ nits per ton Fish liver oil (1) $ per ton 
c. The feed manufacturer above is considering two Pfizer Vitamin A-250 
Palmitate in Gelatin (2) peer torn 


sources of vitamin A: Fish liver oil, containing 10,000 
units of vitamin A per gram, or Pfizer Vitamin A-250 
Palmitate in Gelatin, containing 250,000 units of vita- 


min A per gram. hh. Assuming an annual production of 15,000 tons of the 


above layer crumbles, what will be the total yearly 


Using fish liver oil or using Pfizer \ itamin A-250 Palmi savings, using the more economical vitamin A source? 
tate in Gelatin, how many lbs. of vitamin A supplement 
are needed to fortify a ton of the above ration? $ per year 
Fish liver oil (1) Ibs. CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE 
Pfizer Vitamin A-250 - 
Palmitate in Gelatin (2) Ibs. - S S 
USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 
: Enter your answers to the problems here. The answer spaces are 
keyed to the problems. Attach work sheets showing all calculations 
d. Samples of the crumbles containing fish liver oil or 


Pfizer Vitamin A Palmitate in Gelatin were analyzed 


after seven weeks (they had been in the mill two PROBLEM 1 


weeks, in the dealer’s store a month, and in the farmer’s a Peg A e Ibs 
feed bin for five days). 
The assays showed this percent of vitamin A re- 
° units 
tention: (1) Ibs. 
Carotene. . . . . . . 45% 
Fish liveroil. . . . «. « « 63% - c. (1) Ibs (2) Ibs 
Pfizer Vitamin A-250 
Palmitate in Gelatin . . . . 84% 
(2). bs. g. (1)$ per ton 
Using fish liveroil, or using Pfizer Vitamin A-250 Palmitate 
in Gelatin, how many lbs. of vitamin A supplement are d. (1) Ibs. (2) $ per ton 
needed to compensate for the storage losses described 
above? 
(2). $ per year 


Fish liver oil (1) Ibs. 


Pfizer Vitamin A-250 PROBLEM 2 


Palmitate in Gelatin (2) Ibs. 


a. 


b. (1) Most economical source:__ —— 


e. Many years of research in several species have shown 
that vitamin A oils are not absorbed as efficiently by 
animals and poultry as vitamin A dispersed in gelatin. 
Technical literature reports superiority of gelatin-sta- 
bilized vitamin A over fish oils, varying from 113% 
to 423%, based on liver storage. For this problem, a 


(2) Savings per 130 tons 


PROBLEM 3 


Attach calculations and reasonings for your answer) 


: 
: 
; 
' 


* 


You are making a pre-mix for a broiler ration you are manufacturing. The pre-mix will include vitamin A 
at the level of 400,000 units per pound and will be added at the level of 20 Ibs. per ton of feed. 


a.You have these Pfizer Vitamin A Palmitate in Gela- 
tin products in your warehouse: 


U. S. P. Units Price per Ib. 


Per Pound 
A-30-P 13,620,000 $ 1.30 
A-250-P 113,500,000 $10.22 


What will be the savings based on an annual production 
volume of 12,750 tons of broiler feed by using Pfizer Vita- 
min A-250 Palmitate in Gelatin? 


b. You are making a vitamin A pre-mix and can use either 


A-30-P or A-250-P (see a.). Assume labor and over- 
head costs of $15.00 per ton and diluent costs of 3¢ 
per pound. Which source is most economical and what 
are the savings per 130 tons of pre-mix? 


Most economical source (1) 
Savings per 130 tons (2) $ 


A feed manufacturer receives an order for 6 tons of a supplement for fattening cattle containing the 


following ingredients: 


30% Cattle Supplement (Fed at 2 Ibs. /head/day) 


30% Supplement 
Pounds per ton 


Ingredient 

Alfalfa hay (sun-cured) 300 
Milo 280 
Cottonseed meal 500 
Soybean meal, 44% 660 
Cane molasses 200 
Antibiotic, vitamiris, trace minerals 60 

"2000 Ibs 


In addition to the above supplement, cattle are also re- 
ceiving a free-choice mixture of barley and milo. 

The alfalfa hay used in the above formula contains 17% 
protein and 10 milligrams of carotene per pound. How 
many lbs. of Pfizer Vitamin A-250 Palmitate in Gelatin, 


ENTER NOW! Mail to: 


Vitamin A Contest 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Dept. A. 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE See eee eee eee eee 


235 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Job Title. 


Feed Company____ 
Address 


State 


which contains 113,500,000 U.S.P. units per pound, must 
the manufacturer add to bring this ration up to optimum 
vitamin A level as recommended by leading universities? 


Ibs. 


(NOTE: This may not be as easy as it looks. You should 
take into consideration such things as vitamin A 
status of the animal, carotene conversion ratio, the 
optimum level of vitamin A per head per day, the 
length of time supplement will be stored, the com- 
position of the rest of the ration, etc.). 


SHOW CALCULATIONS AND REASONS FOR YOUR DECISIONS ON 


SEPARATE SHEETS ATTACHED TO YOUR ENTRY BLANK. 


Vitamin A Palmitate 
in Gelatin 


Pfizer ts represented in more than 
100 countries with the following 
Area Headquarters offices 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 Pfizer 
mere Ré.. Cifton, International Subsidiaries 
Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 Genk, 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., 
Chamblee, Ga. 


Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 


Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


in Canada 


5330 Royalmount Rd., 
Montreal 9, P.Q 


Science for the world’s well-being® 
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Use of Fats in 
Mixed Feeds May 
Increase: USDA 


WASHINGTON — Use of fats in 
mixed feeds could increase to 1.4 bil- 
lion lb. year in the next decade, ac- 
cording to a report by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Present use 
of fats in feed is about 0.5 billion Ib. 
a year. 

The fats and oils industry needs 
new outlets for its large supplies, 
since the volume used in soapmaking 
has declined as the production of 
synthetic detergents has increased. 
The largest single new market for 
fats and oils is in animal feed, USDA 
says. 

More fat use in feeds, according to 
feed manufacturers, will come be- 
cause: Fat is a good source of con- 
centrated energy. It increases feed 
efficiency, reduces dustiness, makes 
feed easier to handle, increases pala- 
tability, reduces wear on handling, 
mixing and other machinery, aids in 
homogenizing and stabilizing the mix- 


ture of fine-particled feed additives, | 


supplies an added growth factor and 
gives feed a better appearance. 
Poultry feeds use more fat than 
any other type of feed because they 
contain the largest percentages 
added fat and they account for over 
one half of all mixed feeds commer- 


of | 


cially produced. Adding fat, from %- | 


2%, into all types of livestock feeds, 
is now practiced by some feed mixers 
Also, fat addition to feed ingredients, 
namely alfalfa meal and cottonseed 
meal, in amounts ranging from %- 
3%, is becoming more widespread, 
says USDA. 

The estimate of a future annual 
use of 1.4 billion lb. of fats and oils 
in feeds is based on several trends: 

(1) Expanding production of live- 
stock and poultry; (2) expanding 
production of commercial feeds; (3) 
more pelleting of feeds; (4) more 
bulk handling of feeds; (5) wider use 
of high-protein, high-energy rations; 
(6) some use of larger percentages of 
fats in feeds; (7) widened recognition 
by feed manufacturers and livestock 
feeders of the advantages of adding 
fats to feeds; and (8) growing sup- 
plies of tallow and grease at relative- 
ly stable prices. 

A free copy of “Fats Added to 
Feeds—An Economic Analysis,” mar- 
keting research report No. 498, is 
available from the office of informa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Plant Bonds Voted 


COLLINS, MISS.—Voters of Cov- | 


ington County have approved an 


$800,000 bond issue for construction | 


of a poultry processing and poultry 
by-products plant here for Mississippi 
Federated Cooperatives. 

Estimated total cost of the project 
is $1 million. 

The processing plant will provide 
approximately 42,000 cu. ft. of stor- 
age space, which is to be equally di- 
vided for frozen and unfrozen poul- 
try. According to Claude Smith, di- 
rector of the MFC poultry and live- 
stock division, 10 million broilers and 
over a million hens will be processed 
annually at the new plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
REPRESENTING 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
In Minn., No. & So. Dakota & W. Wi: 


see page ? 


Peavey Announces 
Plans for Elevator 
MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for a 525,- 


| 


000 bu. grain elevator have been an- | 


nounced by F. H. Peavey & Co. here. 
The new elevator is to be located in 
Valley Industrial Park, near Shako- 
pee, 27 miles southwest 
apolis. 

The Peavey announcement states 
that its plans are subject to approval 
of plans by the Minneapolis Area De- 
velopment Corp., developer of the in- 
dustrial park, for dredging the chan- 
nel of the Minnesota River from 
Savage, Minn., 7.5 miles to the eleva- 
tor site. The elevator would be some 
18 miles from the Mississippi. 

General contractor is McKenzie- 
Hauge-Gillis Co., Minneapolis. The 
concrete tank-type elevator with 18 
bins is slated for completion July 1, 


1962. 

River, rail and highway transpor- 
tation facilities are available. 

Peavey’s announcement regarding 
the elevator says that the terminal 
will be used both as a receiving point 
for country originated grain and as 
a transfer point for the firm’s nine 
Minneapolis terminals. The new unit’s 
operation is to be under the Minne- 
apolis Terminal Division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 


of Minne- | 


EEt SHEETS 


SUPER STRENGTH: LONGER LIFE *>LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is mad 


e with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 


350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 


equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. ; ; 
Order Pacal Hammermil! Hammers. There is one designed to mee 


your specific job requirements. 
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PAPER-CALMENSON & CO 


County Rood B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


which is the most important part 


Is it advertising, financing, sales aids, sales and 
program training or sales promotion? None of 


these! 


The most important part—gquality feed—puts 
your business on the firmest foundation possible. 
Although Kent offers its dealers more and 
better sales and promotional help than any 
other feed producer, feed quality is the first 
consideration. And Kent Feed programs 
Hog Feeding Programs with Roto-Biotic Ac- 
tion, Seasonized Poultry and Dairy Programs, 
(RF). Calf Starting and Cattle Feeding Pro- 
grams—protect the health of your customers’ 
livestock and poultry as well as providing low- 


MUSCATINE WATERLOO SIOUX CITY 


(of your feed business) ? 


like 


THE FEED 


cost gains. Yet with all their extra quality, Kent 
Feeds are competitively priced. 

Isn’t it time you began building greater profits 
on the firm foundation of quality feed and 
proven feed programs? To learn more about 
Kent's dealer program, special new-dealer bene- 
fits, and how you can become a Kent Dealer, 
write or call W. F. Schafenacker, Sales Man- 
ager, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa. 


KENT FEEDS 


WITHOUT A FILLER 
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When Joe Brooks came home for 
roast beef dinner that night he 
seemed quite preoccupied. He kissed 
Mary lightly on the cheek, then went 
into the living room, picked up the 
newspaper and started to read it. 

Just then the twins came in the 
back door. They were noisy and gar- 


rulous. “Oh, mother, we had a dandy 
ball game,” cried Jimm#e, “and I hit 
a triple. Yippee!” 

“Ssh!” whispered Mary. “Dad is 
home and something’s bothering him. 
Be quiet. Don’t get on the wrong side 
of him. Go wash up now. Dinner will 
be ready in a few minutes.” 

The 10-year-old twins walked 
slowly into the living room and 
headed for the stairs. “Hello, Father,” 


| 


said Jimmie, in a well modulated 
voice. 

“Hello, Father,” 
like manner. 

Joe looked up with a frown. “Oh, 
hello, boys,”” he said. Were these his 
sons? Gosh, they were better man- 
nered than he thought. Well, maybe 
some of those lectures had taken 
hold. 

At dinner table, Mary beamed. 
“Here's a nice cut of beef, Joe,” she 


said Joe, Jr., in a 


bad 
Figures Don't Lie 


Figures don't lie, agrees Wilmington Prince Minnie, top milk and butterfat producer of Wilmington College, 
Ohio’s Jersey herd. Two years ago the herd’s milking ration was amended to include 600 pounds of Schenley 
Dried Distillers Grains per ton of Grain ration. Monthly milk production immediately increased 50 pounds per 
cow and has remained higher and more consistent than during the comparable period for any previous year. 
Minnie has this year averaged almost 80 pounds of butterfat per month, with over 94 pounds in March and 
April, compared with only 607 pounds for the entire 1959 period, thanks to the inclusion of Schenley’s Dis- 
tillers Dried Grains in her diet. Schenley Distillers Dried Grains added to your milking grain ration can mean 
increased milk and butterfat production whatever the season. Write to: 


Feed & Grain Division j 
26 E. 6th St, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


“Telephone: MAin 1-3170 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 4 


said. “Just the way you like it. And 
here’s some extra brown gravy on 
your potatoes.” 

“Oh, thanks,” Joe said listlessly. 

Mary looked at the twins, and the 
twins looked back at her. No words 
were spoken, but that mysterious un- 
derstanding that often exists between 
people who are close in spirit, said, 
“Papa’s not with us tonight.” 

Mary and the twins ate well, but 
Joe didn’t seem to have much of an 
appetite. After the meal, the twins 
said, “Mother, may we go out and 
play ball with the kids for awhile?” 

“For one hour you may,” Mary said 
firmly. “Remember, one hour. No 
more. The dishes will be waiting for 
you when you come back.” 

“Oh, mother,” protested Joe, Jr., 
“the other boys don’t have to do dish- 
es. All they have to do is play all the 
time.” 

“I don’t care what the other boys 
do,” Mary said. “You do dishes. I 
have plenty to do every day making 
beds, washing, vacuuming and cook- 
ing meals.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Jimmie said meekly. 
Chastised, the boys went outside. 

“Mary, you certainly discipline 
those boys well,’’ Joe commented sin- 
cerely. ““You’re not mean—you're just 
firm.” 

Mary smiled sweetly. ‘““Thanks, Joe. 
Now, what is worrying you?” 

Joe frowned. “What's worrying 
me? Do I look like something's 
worrying me?” 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

“Say, I didn’t think it showed that 
much,” replied Joe. He reached into 
his pocket and brought out a folded 
piece of paper. “I got this in the mail 
this afternoon. Read it.” 

Mary unfolded the paper and read: 

“Dear Mr. Brooks: 

“Thanks so much for taking our 
husbands out to a stag steak supper 
last Thursday night and leaving us 
at home to baby sit. This is something 
we seldom get to do. 

“Have you ever thought who helps 
Pa pay for all the feed he buys, or 
who helps him gather eggs, milk cows 
and feed poultry and livestock? 

“We feel very much left out!!! 

“We are going to cut Pa off his 
allowance, and he will have to pay 
for the feed out of his own pocket. 

“Sincerely, 

“The Working Wives of Farmers.” 

Mary began to laugh until the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. “Oh, Joe, this 
is wonderful, simply wonderful. At 
last some women are beginning to 
stand up for their rights.” 

Joe’s eyes were wide. “What? Are 
you—you taking their part?” 

“Why, certainly,” Mary said. “How 
would you like it if I went out to 
women’s meetings almost every night 
and left you home alone with the 
twins, night after night, week after 
week, year after year? How would 
you like it if I got invited to steak 
dinners and things like that, while 
you stayed home eating bologna, 


Feeding [N@REDIENTS 


Packing House By-Products 


W. D. Haugen Co. 


5605 Lyndale Avenue Se, MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 


Screw 

Belt Conveyors 

Fli-Con Chain Drag Conveyors 

Bucket Elevators 

Ribbon Blender Mixers 

Stainless Steel Screw 
Conveyors 

General Sheet Metal Work 


thomas conveyor co. inc. 
P. 0. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas, Phone AX 3-1400 
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NEWS BULLETIN 


MERCK 
Aimprol may now be fed to 


broilers right up to marketing... with 
no withdrawal! This means: 


@ Coccidiosis protection with just one top 
coccidiostat and one feeding schedule... 
from day-old to slaughter 


@ No juggling of feeding schedules— one 
less feed inventory to handle; one less 
feed delivery to be made 


(amprolium) 


Amprol 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 


a. 
__________| 
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Pacific Ocean 


KELP 


(Macrocystis pyrifera) 
for Animal and Plant Foods 


PARCO BRAND 


Park Processed e High Analysis 
For Specifications and Prices Write 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


San Pedro, Calif. TErminal 2-7274 


From the makers of MANAMAR sea products 


sandwiches or something like that?” 

Joe swallowed hard. “Why, Mary, 
you're mad.” 

“Sure, I’m mad. I'm mad because 
this is a man’s world, that’s why. 
Women have to do this and do that 
for men. They are their cooks, wives, 
button sewers, errand boys, sock 
menders and a million other things. 
And what do they get out of it? They 
can sit home and wash dishes while 
their husbands go out for steak din- 
ners and smoke big cigars.” 

“But that’s business, Mary,” pro- 
tested Joe. 

“Business? Well, many wives are 
part of their husbands’ businesses. 
Look at the work I do for you on 
ads, making doughnuts and coffee for 
your affairs, suggesting ideas, etc. 
Do you ever give me a hundred dol- 
lar bonus like you do your employees 
at Christmas? No—you don’t even 
buy a mistletoe and hang it up.” 
Tears came into Mary’s eyes and she 
got up quickly and ran into a down- 


ELMER THE ELEPHANT 


Restless Eimer stamped and stomped 

O’er the veldt he roamed and romped 
Then, becalmed, he grew colossal 

Moral: keep your meat birds docile. 


BUILD YOUR PROFITS 


HIGH AS AN ELEPHANT'S EYE 


When a knock on the poultry house door produces a stampede, 


quality meat. 


store customers. 


LIPAMONE. 


‘ASL 


N 


= 


it’s a sign birds are putting on more miles than pounds. They 
need the calming benefits of LIPAMONE . 
that produces a new juicy meatiness. Finish is fed-in uniformly. 

Liponizinc allows birds to concentrate on converting feed to 


. . the feed additive 


Watch for better bloom, tenderness and flavor. There’s more 
Grade A eye-appeal for USDA graders . . . more eat-appeal for 


Build your profits elephant-high with young roasters fed 


LIPAMONE 


Available through leading feed outlets in their broiler and finishing feeds. 
Sold exclusively by: 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wisconsin 


stairs bedroom and slammed the 
door. 

Joe sat with mouth agape. “Holy 
cow!” he gasped. “A guy never can 
understand women. Here I come 
home waiting to be consoled and 
Mary takes the part‘of the farm 
women.” He went to the door of the 
bedroom and knocked. “Mary, can I 
come in?” 

“No, go away. Go downtown to 
one of your old feeder meetings.” 

“Mary, I'll put on a big affair for 
the farm women, if you'll help me. 
We'll have entertainment. I'll butter 
them up—tell them how important 
they are on the farm.” 

No answer. 

“And I'll get some prizes for them, 
decorate the tables with roses—but I 
do want to give them a little talk on 
feed, too. You can’t deny me that.” 

A tiny voice came from the bed- 
room. “A good steak dinner?” 

“The best that Happy Harrigan 
can put out. May I come in now?” 

A muffled voice came from inside 
the room. “All right. The door’s un- 
locked.” 


Amburgo Co. Holds 


Week-Long Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA—A study of the 
formula feed industry’s nutritive 
needs and the development of new, 
efficient services for all segments of 
the industry, highlighted a week-long 
sales and nutrition symposium of the 
Amburgo Co., Philadelphia. 

The meeting was conducted at 
Golden Acres, Amburgo’s demonstra- 
tion farm in Bucks County, Pa. Com- 
pany field representatives from the 
entire country attended. 

Dr. Milton Scott, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, Cornell University, 
summarized new trends in uniden- 
tified growth factors (UGF) nutri- 
tion, in an opening session address. 
He also lectured on nutrient require- 
ments and allowances for poultry and 
turkeys. Dr. Scott closed his lecture 
by stressing the latest findings on fat 
soluble vitamins A and E, a subject 
on which he has conducted studies. 
Dr. Scott, who recently returned 
from Denmark, also discussed his ob- 
servations of livestock raising in 
Europe and Middle East countries. 

Samuel M. Golden, president, an- 
nounced Amburgo’s new line of feed 
supplements for use by feed manu- 
facturers. The supplements were de- 
veloped to meet specific formula feed 
objectives, and to take into considera- 
tion differences in geographical 
areas of the US., he said. 

Practical farm animal rations were 
also discussed. Stressed was the com- 
pany’s “feed engineering technique, 
designed to bring about maximum 
feed performance at lowest cost.” The 
final day, Amburgo representatives 
told methods used to sell the Am- 
burgo program. 

Dr. Hal Yacowitz, consultant to the 
Amburgo organization, was chairman 
of the workshop. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Trace Mineral 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


$3 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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ah}, 
— 
write for 
promo . Herman Nagel’s 
Where only trace minerals 
cre to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
In correct balance. 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


3 Saving money on handling costs, time and 
1 maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
* body . . . in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “‘two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 


es 3 form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
*< > doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
3 ya auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 


that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip." 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 


cost with any others . . . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
* sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
ee vant (i means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 
at your nearest Dodgen office! 
AVAILABLE NOW! 
Gentlemen: 
New 6-Page Folder 1 Send New Body Folder 7 
on Dodgen Bulk Have Representative Call 
Bodies and Semi- 
Trailers 
Phone 1357 Humboldt, lowa 
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Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P, 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


BIG CHIEF 


Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scal 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


-Pit Augers * 


Cutters 


MONMOUTH, “ILLINOIS 


USDA Presents Commodity Outlook 


WASHINGTON—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has summarized 
the current agricultural scene, in- 
cluding some specific views to the 
future through the end of 1961 and, 
in some insts: ces, into 1962. 

Overall, USUA foresees a farm out- 
put total in 1961 very close to last 
year’s record level. The larger out- 
put of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts is expected to be slightly more 
than offset by a reduced output of 
crops due to the Feed Grain Pro- 
gram and early season drouth. 

Specifically, USDA economists ex- 
pect commercial beef production to 
continue a little above 1960 for the 
fourth quarter; additional heavy hog 
slaughter is expected after a heavy 
September slaughter; milk produc- 
tion has been well above a year ago 
with milk-feed price relationships at 
or near all-time highs; egg produc- 


tion is expected to continue larger 


eu 


C. Wallis, recognized authority in the fleid of Vitamin Ds nutrition for lwestock 


Will two to five pounds of good sun-cured hoy provide enough 
vitamin D for my dairy cows? 
No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and unpredictably in vitamin 
Dcontent—80 units to 1.250 units per pound have been naapested 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency 
would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 
h is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a modest contribution 
made toward the suggested optimum intake of 6 ,000 to 8,000 
units per pound of dairy ration. 


How con heck to moke sure my dairy ws 


enough vitomin 0? 


~ can be taken but an absolute check 
Optimum vitamin D levels for top performance 
po longevity have not been clearly established but work is in 
progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to 
detect but they can be costly. Available information suggests 
the use of 6,000 to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound of com 

plete grain ration. Confidence in your feed eciechnen ont and 
the good performance of his well-formulated rations would be 
important for users of commercial feeds. 


s there any danger of my feeds having too much tamin C 


Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds 
are well within the generally recognized safe limits of vitamin D 
intake for the different species of animals. With careful meth- 
ods and efficient modern mixing equipment feed manufacturers 
are able to achieve good distribution of micro- its. The 
chance of overdosage is remote. 


h vitamin 0 do baby pigs ond growing-f 
pigs need? 


Early weaning, fast growth, confinement raising, multiple far- 
rowing and other changes have ir increased nutritional 
stress factors since the vitamin uirements of pigs have 
been carefully studied. Based hensty on amounts that have 
given good results in experimental and practical swine raising 
programs, a number of Experiment Stations are suggesti 
about 500 units of vitamin D per pound of milk replacer a 
starter with smaller as pigs approach 
market weight. 


p ge? enough vitamin 0 from notural sources? 


Not always. For instance, in recent English studies lambs from 
ewes given supplemental vitamin D averaged 6 pounds heavier 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from experimen- 
tal animals were more than % pound heavier, graded higher, 


and brought a premium price. allie 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y 


Fleischmann’s Fidy trradiated Dry Yeast 
rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


These educational 


advertisements 


tell farmers about 
OF 


Sunshine and sun-cured roughages are un- 
dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. 
Farmers and feeders have many questions 
about Vitamin D fortification. The adver- 
tisement illustrated here (one of a series) 
shows how Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized 
authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 
such questions through FIDY advertising 
in leading magazines. 

It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 
gram to emphasize that today’s added stress 
factors have changed livestock nutrition 
requirements. More than ever, farmers must 
be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
source is not a limiting factor in their feed. 
Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY— 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. Here 
is a rich source of Vitamin D, that is de- 
pendable — and is economical, easy to use, 
and truly outstanding in dispersion qualities. 
And, if your feeders have questions about 
Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 
address 


Dr. G. C. Wallis 
Director of Nutrition, 
Agricultural Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Free technical data, educational and sales 
aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 
showing available materials. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 


than a year earlier into the spring of 
1962, with prices remaining below the 
previous year’s mark; laying num- 
bers compared with last year wil 
likely not increase further; prospects 
for increased broiler prices before 
year’s end are slight; turkey prices 
will continue to reflect the large sup- 
ply; the feed grain total is estimated 
to be 3% below last year, and soy- 
bean crushings are at a record. 

A categorical breakdown as seen 
by USDA: 

Beef—Commercial beef production 
in August and September was run- 
ning slightly above a year ago and 
will likely continue a little above for 
the fourth quarter, an indication of 
a generally stable price picture for 
the rest of the year. 

Increased turkey supplies and hog 
slaughter are seen as additional com- 
petition to beef but, in general, a 
steady price picture appears in the 
offing. 

Hogs—Hog slaughter in September 
moved above a year ago, and addi- 
tional increases are expected in Octo- 
ber and November. Hog prices are 
expected to work lower this fall than 
last fall. Prices may average some- 
what below the $16.60 cwt. last No- 
vember. 

Sheep and Lambs—The high level 
of slaughter this summer more than 
accounted for the increase in the size 
of the crop over 1960 so that there 
will be a decrease in the inventory 


| of lambs. Improved prices are seen. 


Milk Production—Milk production 


| for the first nine months, 96.3 billion 


pounds, was 1.2 billion pounds above 
a year ago. Production per.cow since 
May has moved further above the 
1960 rate. Usually, year-to-year gains 
in output per cow are dampened when 
farmers reduce their rate of culling 
as they have been doing this year. 
But the downward effect of less rigor- 
ous culling has been far overshad- 
owed by two other developments: 
Above average pasture conditions, 
and a sharp increase in the quanti- 
ties of concentrated feed to milk 
cows. 

Milk-feed price relationships have 
been at or near historic highs since 
the beginning of the year. Heavier 
feeding on the part of farmers is 
largely in response to these favorable 
relationships, but it also reflects the 
continuing improvements in the gen- 
eral level of management on dairy 
farms. 

Eggs—Monthly egg production is 
likely to be larger than a year earlier 
into the spring of 1962, and prices 
will probably remain below last year 
through at least the first quarter of 
1962. 

Although additional price fluctua- 
tions will probably occur this fall, 
prices are expected to average within 
the range of August-September. 

The Oct. 1 laying flock was 5.5 
million larger than last year’s flock. 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Supplying your 
FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 


Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 


919 S. Perry St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Box 496 
Tel. BA 2-6745 
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Oct. 1 numbers of pullets not of lay- 
ing age, however, were down 6.7 mil- 
lion from 1960. Subsequent additions 
to the laying flock during the fall 
will not likely increase further lay- 
ing numbers compared with last year. 
In the first 3-4 months of 1962, the 
laying fiocks are likely to be only 
slightly, if any, larger than the year 
before. Rate of lay per bird is ex- 
pected to exceed year ago levels dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. On 
balance, these factors are likely to 
hold monthly egg production above 
a year earlier into the spring of 1962. 

Broilers—Broiler prices to growers 
at 11.7¢ lb. in mid-September were 
4¢ below a year ago and the lowest 
mid-month price ever reported. The 
prospect for significant price in- 
creases before the end of the year is 
slight, since the volume of market- 
ings through November and into De- 
cember will continue close to last 
year. 

Recent cutbacks in settings will 
affect marketings of broilers in De- 
cember, USDA says. 

Turkeys—The crop of 107 million 
turkeys raised this year is 26% larg- 
er than last year’s record. Prices dur- 
ing the remainder of the year will 
continue to reflect the large supply. 
Storage holdings by Oct. 1 had in- 
creased to 268 million pounds, 82 
million pounds more than a year ear- 
lier. 

Feed Grains—The total supply of 
feed grains and other concentrates 
for the 1961-62 marketing year be- 
ginning Oct. 1 is estimated on the 
basis of October conditions at 253 
million tons, 3% below the record 
supply last year. This includes the 
smaller 1961 crop, a record carryover 
of feed grains, and a larger supply 
of byproduct feeds. Feed grain pro- 
duction, based on Oct. 1 indications, 
will total 137 million tons—17 mil- 
lion tons, or 11%, below the record 
output in 1960, but slightly above the 
1955-59 average. 

The 1961 crop probably will be a 
little below total 1961-62 utilization, 
resulting in a moderate reduction in 
carryover during 1961-62. Feed grain 
prices probably will decline less this 


fall than in 1960, when they dropped | 


13% from September-November. 

Oilseeds — Soybean crushings dur- 
ing the 1960-61 marketing year end- 
ed Sept. 30 are placed at a record 
405 million bushels. 


Soybean supplies in the 1961-62 | 
marketing year are placed at 715 mil- | 


lion bushels, up 133 million from the 
year before. A buildup in carryover 
stocks by Oct. 1, 1962, will occur. 


The bean crush for oil and meal in | *? 
above | 
the record 405 million bushels last | 
year. A factor limiting the crush will | 


1961-62 is expected to be 5% 


CHOICE OF WHO 
WANT THE FIN 
AT REASONABLE cost! 
W- ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. partes, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


be the record carryover of soybean 
oil on Oct. 1, 1961—estimated at the 
bean equivalent of around 65 million 
bushels. 

Prices to farmers during the heavy 
soybean harvesting season are likely 
to dip a little under the national 
average support rate of $2.30 bu. 
(No. 2 soybeans). After the heavy 
harvest period, prices will likely re- 
turn to the loan level, and advance 
seasonally to reflect storage charges. 


Feed Firm Remodels 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Cole Grain 
Co. here has just completed a re- 
modeling and reflowing project which 
increases the firm’s capacity to 20 
tons per hour, it was announced. 

A new push button mixing system, 
new pellet equipment and a new bulk 
handling system were installed. Labor 
was furnished by the Cole firm and 
Forster Manufacturing Co., Ada, 
Okla., provided the equipment, engi- 
neering and supervision. 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 


Shellmaker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions 
of years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea 
that one time covered the entire land area now known as the Mis- 
sissippi River basin. 

Shellmaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively 
all the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. 
It is also hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials 
at several state experiment stations. 

Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Protein equival 


Ouality You Know... 


JOHN DEERE 


Ingredtent 
Dollars nith 


JOHN DEERE 


FEED COMPOUND 


Make your ingredient dollars go further and do a better 
job with JOHN DEERE UREA FEED COMPOUND. JOHN DEERE UREA 
is not only an economical source of protein, but its high concentration—262°% 

ft ans extra savings on freight, handling and storage . 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S your profit, and too—JOHN DEERE UREA will improve 
the quality of your feeds—its high concentration makes it possible to 

include more minerals, vitamins and energy in the ration. 
Next time your trucks are in the vicinity of John Deere's plant at Pryor, 
Oklahoma, take advantage of the F.O.B. plant price... 
7 days weekly. You can be sure we will ''stretch"’ too, in giving you the 
kind of personal service you want. Call or write today for prices, 
free literature and samples. 


A Name You Trust! 


PRYOR, 


truck docks open 


PHONE VAlley 5-2000 


OKLAHOMA 


Big Savings for Poultrymen 
| | 
Those 
JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL CO. 
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702 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


Before you build or remodel 
your MILL or ELEVATOR 
Milling Plants © Storage Grain Elevators * Warehouses 
«FRAME or FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Talk to HOGENSON Construction Co. 


Pig Rations Studied 
By VPI Researchers 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Pigs appar- 
ently need high quality protein feeds 
mx to make efficient gains, but not to 
¥ produce meat of high quality. 

In studies at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, pig rations 
made up of proteins which were low 


MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 


in an essential amino acid (lysine) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LA BUDDE 


were fed to hogs to find the effect 
this ration may have on protein qual- 
ity of the meat. 

Meat from test hogs was fed to 
laboratory animals to determine its 
quality or growth-promoting ability. 
Rats were fed for six weeks on a ra- 
tion of pork from hogs fed poor qual- 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


ity protein. They grew well and main- 


tained a positive nitrogen balance, 


cost... it pays! 


GET MORE PROFIT PER BAG WITH 
LABORATORY CONTROLLED FEED 


Don't let profit slip away needlessly. Quality contro! doesn't 


WILHOIT LABORATORY 


reports Dr. R. F. Kelly. 

He says, “While definite conclu- 
sions cannot be made at this time, it 
appears that the pig will produce a 
high quality protein meat even 
though its ration is limited in an es- 
sential amino acid.” 


PERMA-E 


‘Sealed-In’ Natural Vitamin E 


PERMA-E is a distinctive, 
dry Vitamin E supplement 
composed of ‘‘sealed-in’’ 
Vitamin E from natural 
sources and supplied in a 
free-flowing cereal base. 


PERMA-E with its patented 
“‘sealed-in’’ feature, assures 
maximum stability by re- 
ducing exposure to oxida- 
tion and hydration. The 
presence of emulsifying 
agents helps achieve com- 
plete biological availability 
of the Vitamin E, as well as 
the calories of the fat in the 
base. 


PERMA-E offers a high con- 
centration of plant sterols 
to counter-act the undesir- 
able cholesterol effect 
noted with animal-fat sup- 
plemental rations. 


PERMA-E contains 20,000 
1.U. units of Vitamin E per 
pound, based on ob-alpha 
tocopherol. Other potencies 
are available on request. 


QUALITY 


ASSURANCE 


THROUGH 
RESEARCH 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A + PERMA-DUAL — double coated vitamin A+ PERMA-SOL — 
water soluble coated vitamin A + PERMA-D — mineral stable vitamin Dz and Ds + PERMA-E—sealed-in vitamin E + PERMA-MIX — 
quality premixes of vitamins, antibiotics and amino acids - PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


142 MONROE STREET * 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


STABILIZED VITAMINS ARE QUALITY VITAMINS 


NUTRITIONISTS are paying increased attention to Vita- 
min E because of the ability of alpha tocopherol, the naturally 
occurring Vitamin E,to prevent oxidation and rancidity of 
fats. PERMA-E provides a high concentration of these natu- 
ral tocopherols in a unique stabilized form in a base of 
high nutritional vaiue. 


Rely on STABILIZED whatever your vitamin needs! Our 
continuing research and development projects at Garfield, 
New Jersey, and at Commercial Solvents’ Central Research 
Laboratories, Terre Haute, Indiana, are your assurance that 
Stabilized Vitamins are quality vitamins. 


TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY * 
TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


SOYBEANS 


(Continued from page 42) 


6. Retention time in extruder sec- 
tion—approximately 50 seconds. 

Summary of Results—A complete 
summary of the experimental data is 
shown in Table 2. 

1. Pigs fed the diets containing 
either soybean oil meal (Lots 1 and 
2) or heated soybeans (Lots 3 and 4) 
gained significantly faster than those 
fed raw soybean diets. Although the 
pigs fed the diet of heated soybeans 
supplemented with methionine ap- 
peared to gain the most rapidly, the 
differences among lots 1 through 4 
were not statistically significant. 

2. DL-methionine added to either 
ground heated or raw soybean diet 
increased the average daily gains, al- 
though the degree of improvement 
was not statistically significant. 

3. The efficiency of feed utilization, 
when compared to that obtained with 
the regular SOM diet, was improved 
8% when heated soybeans were fed 
(Lots 3 and 4), and 6% when the 
diet containing added soybean oil 
(Lot 2) was fed. 

4. Supplementary DL - methionine 
did not appear to affect feed effi- 
ciency of pigs fed ground heated soy- 
beans; however, in the case of pigs 
fed raw soybean diets, methionine im- 
proved feed efficiency about 13%. 


Program Plans Told 
By Vitamin Chemists 


CHICAGO-——Program plans includ- 
ing the names of speakers and the 
topics for the 1961-62 season have 
been announced by the Association of 
Vitamin Chemists. 

Each of the meetings of the group 
will be held at 7:30 p.m. on the dates 
indicated in the Illini Union Building, 
715 South Wood Street, here, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. E. Graham, chairman 
of the public relations committee of 
the association. 

Program dates, subjects and speak- 
ers are: Nov. 9, Vitamin K Biosyn- 
thesis and Requirements, Dr. Paul 
Griminger, department of poultry 
science, Rutgers University; Dec. 7, 
Carotenoids as Food Colors, J. C. 
Bauernfeind, director of food and ag- 
ricultural product development, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J.; 
Jan. 11, The Role of Hormones in 
Protein Synthesis, Dr. A. V. Nalban- 
dov, department of animal science, 
University of Illinois; Feb. 8, Prob- 
lems in Food Processing, H. A. Hol- 
lander, Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute, Chicago; March 8, 
Problems Relating to Food and Feed 
Additives, Douglas Frost, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, and 


| May 10, Vitamins and Transplanta- 
| tion Immunity, A. E. Axelrod, school 


of medicine, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


C. W. MEYER CO. 


Complete Line of 
Feed Ingredfents and Specialties 


STABILIZED VITAMINS 
VEGEFAT 
7326 Brior Lane, Minneapolis 20, Minn. 


| MIXERS 


MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 


One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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the 

program 
gives planned, lasting 
protection against 


coccidiosis the 
laying house! 


ie 
on TODay 


DORN and MITCHELL LABS., INC., Opelika, Alabama 


Please send me full data, including prices, on the COCCIVAC 
Vaccination Program. 


This program teams COCCIVAC, a coccidiosis 


vaccine, with a recommended coccidiostat, such mARE 
as TRITHIADOL® .. . gives pullets a measured, 

controlled infection and protects them while im- ADDRESS 
munity is being developed. Coccivac and TRI- 

THIADOL are sold also by Sterwin Chemicals Inc. CITY. 


: 
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Experiment With 
Fattening Lambs 
On Low Roughage 


BERKELEY, CAL 
of lambs on a low-roughage ration 
was studied in two experiments to 
determine whether sheep, like cattle 
can be fattened on rations with low 
fiber content. The experiments were 
conducted at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis H. Meyer and A 
©. Nelson 

Rations with 5°% and 30% alfalfa 
hay were compared in the first ex- 
periment. Steamed, rolled barley, pro- 
tein supplements, fat stabilized 
tallow, and minerals comprised the 
remaining portion of the rations. Ap- 
proximately twice as much fiber was 
present in the 30° alfalfa hay ration 
as in the 5% alfalfa hay ration. Both 
rations were unusually high in pro 


The fattening 


by J 


tein to allow a comparison of low and 
medium-fiber rations. 

Daily gains were significantly re- 
duced when the low-hay or fiber ra- 
tion was fed. This was partially 
caused by a longer adjustment period 
to bring the animals on feed. But the 
reduction in gain was compensated, 
to a large degree, by a higher dress- 
ing percentage for the lambs fed the 
low-fiber ration. The University of 
California researchers found that the 


carcasses produced were exactly the 
same in weight--58.4 pounds—indi- 


cating that the difference in gain was 
due to rumen fill. No difference was 
found in carcass grade 

Though less feed was consumed by 
the lambs fed the low fiber ration, 
feed utilization efficiency was reduced 
as compared to lambs on higher fiber 
ration. 

In the second experiment, the pro- 
fessors divided the lambs into three 
lots. The lambs in lot one were fed 
a low fiber ration and compared to 
the lambs in lot two and in lot three 


that were fed a higher fiber ration 
in both the milled and pelleted form. 
The lambs in lot one received 
steamed rolled barley and a supple- 
ment devised to satisfy further pro- 
tein, vitamin and mineral needs not 
supplied by the barley. The lambs in 
lot two received a mixed milled ra- 
tion. Those in lot three received a 
Sudan and alfalfa hay pellet mixed 
with steamed rolled barley. 

The California researchers found 
there were no significant differences 
in daily gain among the lots. How- 
ever, less feed was consumed per day 
by the lambs in lot one, on the low- 
fiber ration, as in the first experi- 
ment, but, in the second experiment, 
there was an improvement in effi- 
ciency of feed utilization. Also, there 
was an improvement in dressing per- 
cent for lot one, but little difference 
in carcass grade. 

In both experiments, more time 
and care were required to accustom 
the lambs to the low fiber ration than 
for the lambs on the other rations. 


From 10 to 14 days were required 
to bring the animals on feed. It 
proved necessary to have the low 
fiber ration available to the animals 
at all times. When twice-a-day feed 
ing was attempted, difficulty was ex- 
perienced in maintaining high feed 
intake. 
| There may be situations when an 
essentially all-concentrate ration has 
advantages over a ration containing 
more hay. The high-concentrate ra- 
tion requires less storage space and 
| less labor in preparation and in feed- 
ing. Also, concentrates in California 
| are often a cheaper source of net en- 
ergy than roughages. A third situ- 
ation would be when lamb producers 
and feeders need to finish lambs more 
| rapidly than is possible under range 
| or pasture conditions in order to take 
| advantage of earlier marketing, or to 
| 


avoid the deleterious effect of on- 
coming wet weather in the fal 
Lambs being produced on the range 
'or irrigated pasture may be ap 
proaching a choice finish, but the 
range or pasture might not be suffi- 
cient to finish the lambs to the de 
sired grade. In such a case, it would 


not be difficult to fatten the lambs 
on an essentially all-concentrate, low- 
fiber ration because little milling 
equipment would be needed. Possibly 


STERLING Winter Salt- Selling Ideas | a 


4 


\ 


Wintertime is Sterling Blusalt Lik Time 


For best health, cattle need extra salt—and a full measure 

of trace elements. Home-grown feeds and roughages DONT BAGS | 

simply don't provide enougn—and the easiest way to make hot’ Rive |} — 

up the lack is to put a Sterling Lik holder with a 4-!b. Blusalt OUR Bore | ee 

Lik by each stall. Display these Liks... put up a sign next to , 

them ...and don't forget bags of Blusalt for free-choice feed- e —— 

ing and feed mixing—and Blusatt blocks for the loafing shed. —_ \ / N EK L L | S 
Here’s some extra a bd FEED COMPANY 
business for you! Brohers 
on, Sterling's Lik bold of Feed Ingredients 


‘| Display bags of Sterling ‘‘Halite,”’ 

folks rely on for walks, drives, loading docks, doorways, 
paths and other key areas that have to be kept ice-free. 
And ‘‘Halite’’ is great for extra traction under car and 
truck wheels to ‘‘keep "em rolling”’ all winter long. Comes 
in 100-lb., 50-lb., 25-Ib. (with plastic carrying handles) 
and 10-Ib. bags. Show ‘em all —sell ‘em all! 


the ice melter so many 


KEEP THAT WATER SOFTENER SALT MOVING! 


Get your share of this ever-growing business. Display 
a sign and a pallet of Sterling Water Softener Salt... 
and you're the man for the steady, month-in, month. 
out profits that come from this 
business. Get your share! 


easy, self-sustaining 


ers. They're 
handy and 
made to last 
for many 
years. An 
extra profit 
item for 
you! 


Ask your Sterling representatives for mailing pieces, 
promotional literature and ad mats specially prepared 
to help you make more profit this winter. 


Work with your local county agricultural agent —voca- 
tional agriculture teacher—veterinarian. You can help 


feeds and feed programs. 


CINCINNATE 
DETROIT 


CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


them, and they can be extra salesmen to promote your 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, cali our District Office nearest you: 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 


PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, 


SALT 


the lambs could be self-fed barley on 


| the range or pasture and not placed 


Irs STERLING “HALITE” ICE- MELTING TIME AGAIN! 


Make your feed store Winter Emergency HQ 


in dry lot, the Davis studies suggest- 
ed. 

The current experiments show that 
it is possible to feed fattening lambs 

ration composed of 90-95% con- 
centrate and little hay. Satisfactory 
gains can be obtained on a low-fiber 
crude fiber—-ration. Yield of 
carcass or dressing percent was high- 
er for sheep fed the low-fiber rations. 


Market Cut Chicken 


BATESVILLE, ARK. Several 
months ago the J. K. Southerland 
poultry processing plant here started 
preparing cut-up chicken for the re- 
tail grocer markets. At first, the 
larger consignments were made to 
the Kroger Co. of Arkansas for state- 
distribution through its stores 
cut-up broilers were ice-packed 
bags, with four bags being 
shipping box. 
cut-up chicken began selling 
Handling this type broiler has 
the 


wide 
Tin 
in 10 Ib 
In each 


The 


well 


become more common in even 
" Ly smalier grocery stores. This plan has 
been one among several which have 
- been applied in an effort to stimu- 


late more purchasing of poultry prod- 
ucts. 


4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wein. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


| 
— — 
| 
| 
. | Devolkod ® Vitamin Oils 
— | Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
\ Devold Vitomin A Oils 
Use Feedstufls WANT ADS for RESULTS | 


SPECIAL 


on how to use nf-180 
prior to vaccination to 
reduce condemnations 


Here’s a totally new concept of CRD prevention . . . one that has 
effectively reduced condemnations in tests involving thousands 
of birds. It’s based on feeding nf-180 prior to stress periods such 
as vaccination. Here’s how it works: 


When you vaccinate, you 
often inadvertently set the 
stage for a CRD outbreak. The 
reason is that 3 agents are us- 
ually necessary to cause CRD 
complex . . . PPLO, coliforms 
and a virus. When a bird har- 
boring PPLO and coliform or- 
ganisms is vaccinated with a 
virus, it creates a stress. This 
stress triggers a rapid repro- 
duction of the usually harm- 
less coliforms, causing lesions 
in the air sacs, on the kidney 
capsule and on the liver. 


If the gram negative coliform 
bacteria can be kept inactive 
during vaccination, condem- 
nations can be substantially 
reduced. 


What can you do? 


Certainly you can’t stop vac- 
cinating. But you can over- 
come the stress of vaccination 
with nf-180. 


nf-180 is the most effective 
gram negative (coliform) drug 
available. It checks the repro- 
duction of the coliform agents 
.. . keeps them from produc- 
ing lesions which result in con- 
demnations. Also, since nf-180 
is effective against more poul- 
try diseases than any other 
drug, you get protection 
against a host of secondary 
invaders. 


For low-cost protection 
against condemnations due to 


CRD-air sac complex, feed a 
broiler ration containing 100 
grams of furazolidone (nf-180) 
per ton beginning at least one 
week before vaccination and 
continuing through the stress 
period. 


The following college tests 
(more available on request) 
prove nf-180’s effectiveness. 


Why nf-180 is best in 
combating CRD complex 


CRD complex is caused by a 
number of primary and sec- 
ondary organisms. 


nf-180 is the most effective 
drug you can use against CRD 
complex because nf-180 pre- 
vents and controls more poul- 
try diseases than any other 
drug you can buy. 


nf-180 kills germs. Starves 
them to death...doesn’t mere- 
ly slow them down or hold 
them in check as antibiotics do. 


And because nf-180 doesn’t 
allow germs to live and breed 
sturdier offspring, there is little 
chance for germs to build re- 
sistance to nf-180. 


Also, nf-180 is safe and non- 
toxic. It can be fed right up 
to marketing. No withdrawal 
period is required. Insist on 
nf-180 in your broiler feed to 
reduce the risk of condemna- 
tions . . . to help you market 
more broilers at less cost, with 
far more peace-of-mind. 
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PORT 


TEST #1. Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis at 2 weeks 


No. of Ave. Feed/Ib. % % % 
Treatment Birds Market Wt.) Gain Mortal- | Condem- Total 
Lb. Lb. ity nations Loss 
Control 4,800 3.27 2.61 14.29 8.75 23.04 
337 | 283 | | 9.74 


*Fed first 3 weeks. 


Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis on 
TEST #2 24th, 42nd days. 
Control* 5,100 3.18 2.74 5.73 2.52 8.25 


py na 5,100 3.21 2.62 1.88 1.65 3.53 


*200 grams chlortetracycline/ton in low calcium feed for first 5 days. 


**Feed 15th through 49th day. No antibiotics, normal calcium. 


TEST #3 Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis at 2 weeks. 


Control 4,800 3.19 2.41 2.52 3.10 5.62 
Furazolidone** 
100 gm./ton 7,200 3.23 2.37 2.28 0.84 3.12 


**Fed first 3 weeks 


TEST #4 Effect of furazolidone under farm conditions. 
Control* 17,544] 3.50 | 241 | 9.31 | 4.20 | 13.51 
{15.096 ] 3.65 | 2.24 | 4.91 | 2.03 6.94 


*Contained commercially available coccidiostat. 
**Contained no coccidiostat. Furazolidone fed at 100 gm./ton 
first 18 days, followed by 50 gm./ton level to market. 


One thing for sure — prevention rather than treatment 
of CRD outbreaks is the answer to reducing condem- 
nations. Once the coliform organisms are triggered off, 
the damage is done and the lesions remain for the 
inspector to see. Here’s how to medicate: 


Start chicks on nf-180 — Use the 100 gram level of 
furazolidone and keep birds on nf-180 until after the 
first vaccination. This helps prevent CRD, protects 
against vaccination stress, reduces early mortality, im- 
proves feed conversion and growth. (And you won’t 
need a separate coccidiostat during this time.) 


Second Vaccination — At least a week before your 
second vaccination, come in again with the 100 gram 
level of furazolidone. Continue this through the stress 
period to prevent CRD outbreaks. 


Try this new nf-180 protective feeding plan. Check 
mortality, weights, feed conversion, condemnations and 
total costs. You'll see how nf-180 can substantially 
lower your production cost. NT-1-22 


Brond of furazolidone 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical, It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — 917 Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


M4 
Vv BAG 
CLOSING 
MACHINE COMPANY | cues 


QUALITY 


413 North Franklin Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


WHY NOT PROFIT 
TEN $ TON 


Or better - Ask for proof! 
JOIN THE NATION’S 


TREND. BLEND 
WHERE YOU LIVE... 


OWN YOUR OWN 
FERTILIZER PHARMACY! 


EXTENDED PAYMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 


ADD TO your ~~ PLANT £ 


PU: H_5) BUTTON 


BLEND-0-MIXER 


SOLVES PROBLEMS .. . such as — slow Step- 
By-Step mixing, shrinkage, inaccuracy, labor, high 
maintenance and inadequate storage losses, inettic- 
jencies and high investment: 


Ow TIWEN TAL \ 
“GALES CO. 


ELECTRIC 4 

the ' FREE BROCHURE 

ON YOUR SPECIFIED TONNAGE! | Please send me brochure and more information | 

1S AT YOUR FINGER Tips | 


Box 326 * NEVADA, IOWA Phone EVergreen 2-2145 


OL/VER HALEY, PRESIDENT 


A Comparison of Five 
Litter Materials Both as New 
And Re-Used Litter for Broilers 


By Frank A. D'Armi 
University of Delaware Substation Division 


Georgetown, Del. 

A one-year, four-flock study com- | litter material were cleaned out, 
paring sawdust, shavings, wood chips, | washed down, disinfected and new 
crushed corn cobs and peat moss, | litter of the same type added. The 
both as new and re-used litter, has | other two pens on each litter ma- 


terial were left uncleaned and the old 
litter used again with only the se- 
verely caked areas removed prior to 
the placement of new chicks. 
Vantress X Arbor Acre chicks were 
used in all four experiments. A com- 
mercial broiler ration (starter crum- 
bles for four weeks and finisher pel- 
lets for the remainder of nine weeks) 
was used. The vaccination schedule 
consisted of Newcastle-bronchitis at 
one week and Newcastle alone at 
weeks, administered each time by 


recently been completed. 

This comprehensive study meas- 
ured the effect of the various litter 
materials on such points as average 
weight, feed efficiency, mortality, 
culls left in the house, condemned 
birds at the processing plant, market 
quality and litter costs. The data was 
collected on four pens of 250 birds 
for each of the five litter materials 
in the first experiment. For each of 
the remaining three experiments, two 
of the four pens of 250 birds on each | 4% 


TABLE 1. Broiler Performance on Five (New) Litter Materials 
— — — = 
Expt. No. Average Feed Per oont Per cent % Con- 

Litter No. birds weight efficiency mortality culls demnations 
Sawdust 485 2.32 2.45 62 .00 
Sawdust 2 484 3.49 2.36 3.39 21 4) 
Sawdust .. oe 3 486 3.70 2.27 4.52 .00 .00 
Sawdust 4 474 3.73 2.14 5.95 63 42 
Average sawdust 1,929 3.60 2.27 4.09 36 21 
482 3.53 2.33 4.55 21 .00 
Corn cobs . 2 489 3.53 2.3! 2.20 .00 82 
CORE 3 468 3.66 2.28 5.84 00 85 
| Corn cobs . 4 486 3.77 2.09 3.57 4) 83 
Average corn cobs ... 1,925 3.62 2.25 4.04 16 .62 
Peat moss . 473 3.52 2.31 3.40 00 
Peat moss 2 469 3.63 2.38 6.39 .00 85 
Peat moss 3 479 3.68 2.25 4.39 84 84 
Peat moss a 48) 3.72 2.13 3.99 2 1.04 
Average peat moss ... 1,902 3.64 2.26 4.54 32 69 
476 3.50 2.33 63 00 
2 48) 3.60 2.38 3.6! 62 
3 477 3.70 2.27 3.64 00 42 
Average shavings 1,926 3.62 2.27 3.54 52 3) 
470 3.53 2.32 6.75 .00 
. rea 2 473 3.57 2.39 5.40 42 64 
3 490 3.69 2.26 2.20 .20 .00 
a 48! 3.69 2.13 5.69 00 1.87 
Average wood chips... 1,914 3.62 2.27 4.52 21 .63 
9,596 3.62 2.27 4.15 49 


Test average 


Above figures each represent the average of two pens of 250 birds. 


VASES 2. co Five Mew) 


‘tanh No. Percent Percent Per cont Per cent Per cent 

Litter No. graded A's flesh bruise blister C's 
! 236 85.17 2.12 5.51 6.78 41 
2 201 91.04 2.49 1.99 4.48 -00 
 tnacdatepeseedon 3 255 85.49 3.53 3.92 6.67 a3 
4 237 86.50 6.33 4.22 1.27 1.69 
Average sawdust 929 86.87 3.66 3.98 4.84 .65 
239 80.75 2.93 4.18 11.72 42 
2 219 81.74 8.68 1.37 8.22 00 
3 224 73.21 10.71 4.91 1.16 00 
a 264 .82 3.41 4.92 9.47 38 
Average corn cobs 946 79.49 6.24 3.91 10.15 at 
232 87.50 3.02 6.90 2.59 
2 187 94.12 2.67 2.67 53 00 
DMD ccvusessctonne 3 217 78.34 8.29 8.29 2.76 2.36 
a 239 87.03 5.02 3.77 2.09 2.09 
Average ceat moss 875 86.51 4.80 5.49 2.06 1.14 
248 88.31 BI 6.85 4.03 00 
2 215 94.88 2.33 2.33 00 47 
3 227 82.38 5.73 3.08 7.93 88 
4 24) 89.21 1.66 4.98 3.32 83 
Average shavings 931 88.61 2.58 4.40 3.87 54 
241 88.38 83 3.32 7.47 .00 
2 221 95.02 45 2.26 1.81 45 
3 234 79.06 5.98 5.98 8.97 .00 
eee 4 235 88.09 2.55 2.13 3.40 3.83 
Average wood chips 931 87.54 2.47 3.44 5.48 1.07 

Test average ....... 4,612 85.78 3.95 4.23 5.33 72 


Above figures each represent two pens of 250 birds of which approximately 50% were graded. 
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TABLE 3. Grotier on Mew ve. Old 


% Con- 


Expt. No. Awerege Peed Per cent Per cent 
Litter No. birds penta efficiency mortality culls demnations 
New .. cena’ I 2,396 3.56 2.37 4.20 25 59 
New 2 2,400 3.69 2.27 4.12 2! 42 
New 3 2,414 3.71 2.12 4.43 4) 9 
Average all new ... 7,210 3.66 2.25 4.25 29 65 
2,338 3.60 2.40 6.16 68 1.33 
2 2,349 3.77 2.26 6.15@ 38 BI 
ee 3 2,374 3.73 2.12 6.28 55 1.14 
Average all old ... 7,061 3.70 2.25 6.19 54 1.09 
Test average ...... 14,271 3.68 2.25 5.22 41 87 
Above figures each represent 10 pens of 250 birds 
TABLE 4. Corecess on New vs. Old Litter 
apt. No. Per cent Per cent B's Per cent 
Litter No. graded A's Flesh Bruise Blister C's 
1,043 91.28 3.36 2.11 3.07 19 
2 1,157 79.86 6.74 5.19 7.52 69 
3 1,216 86.43 3.78 403 4.03 1.73 
Average all new 3.416 65.69 4.65 3.83 4.92 91 
1,122 90.91 2.50 2.94 3.39 27 
2 1,161 85.36 2.33 4.05 7.84 43 
3 1,162 $8.55 4.48 2.41 3.70 86 
Average all old .... 3,445 88.24 3.11 3.13 4.99 52 
6,86! 86.97 3.88 3.48 4.96 71 


Test average 


Above aie each represent 10 pens of 250 birds of which approximately 50% were graded. 


TABLE had Causes of of Birds on New vs. Old Litter 


New litter Oid litter 
Per cent of chicks Per cent of total Percent of chicks Per cent of total 

Disease started mortality started mortality 
Navel infection® ........ 1.18 27.81 1.51 24.41 
16 3.75 2.78 
08 1.88 15 2.36 
Aspergillosis .........+. 63 1.50 
2.01 47.19 3.28 52.89 

4.25 100.01 6.19 100.00 


*Not believed to be influenced by type or condition of litter. 


the dust method. The management 
was the same for all pens and simi- 
lar to that seen under commercial 
conditions. 

Corn cobs as used in these experi- 
ments were crushed and the size 
varied largely between % in. to 1 in. 
in size. Screening of the cobs gave 
the following sizes: 18.75% smaller 
than % in. in size, 61.25% between 
% in. and % in. in size, 18.75% be- 
tween % in. and 1 in. in size, and 
1.25% between 1 in. and 1% in. in 
size. 

The accompanying tables present 
some of the pertinent information 
mentioned in paragraph 2 which is 
based on nine-week-old broilers over 
a one-year period from September, 
1960, through August, 1961. 

Conclusions 

After reviewing these tables it is 
evident that the following conclusions 
should be drawn: 

(1) There were no differences in 
growth, feed efficiency, percentage 
mortality, culls and condemned birds 
on any of the five new litter materi- 
als. 

(2) Birds on corn cob litter had a 
greater incidence of breast blisters 
than birds on the other litter mate- 
rials. 

(3) While birds grown on old litter 


TABLE 6. Litter Costs of Five New 


Litter Materials 

Cost per Cost per 

Ib. of 1,000 birds 

Materia! broiler (c)* started ($) 
.0029 $10.00 
Shavings ........ 12.50 
Wood chips ..... .0029 10.00 
Corn cobs ....... 0026 9.00 
Peat moss** ..... 68.60 


*Based on the actual performance of 2,000 
birds for each material in this study. 
**Priced at $1.75 per 100 Ib. 


had slightly higher average weight 


ter. 

(4) The increased mortality of 
birds raised on old litter was due 
largely to non-specific causes and not 
a specific disease such as leukosis, 
CRD or synovitis. 

To summarize briefly, it should be 
mentioned that the choice of litter 
material should not be based on bird 
performance alone but on quality and 


deserves considerable thought. How 
well it fits into your sanitation, dis- 
ease and parasite control program is 
highly important as well as your de- 
sire for maximum livability of birds 
in the most pleasant environment. 
The advantages of used litter being 
warmer, drier and certainly less ex- 
pensive are offset partially by the 
disadvantage of poorer livability and 
more birds left as culls and con- 
demned on the processing line. 


Mill Plate Firm Sold 


ATLANTA—Sale of the Sheppard 
Plate and Machine Works here, 41- 
year-old manufacturer of attrition 
mill plates, to John W. Bolton & 
Sons, Inc., and The Emerson Manu- 
facturing Co., Division, Lawrence, 
Mass., has been announced. 

Operation of the company will con- 
tinue at the same location, according 
to the change of ownership announce- 
ment. E. B. Sheppard, chief officer 
of the acquired firm, is to continue 
in an executive capacity with the 
new company, to be known as Bolton- 
Emerson Southern, Inc. 

Mills will continue to be served 
through sales distributors, Bolton- 


Emerson Southern said. 


and percentage grade A birds, they | 
also had slightly higher percentages | 
of mortality, culls and condemnations | 
than similar birds grown on new lit- | 


cost as well. The choice of using litter | 
for more than one flock is one that | 


FOR THE LOWEST COST PER UNIT 


OF PHOSPHATE TURN TO... 


Write for full information 


and prices... 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


co 
22 
ir 
a2 
22 
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Georgia. 90 


business 


“T keep 9,000 to 10,000 layers on my farm here in 
% of these layers for the past four 


years have been Colonial TRUE-LINES. I have 

TRUE-LINES here that have been laying at a profitable production for over 18 
months. You can depend on TRUE-LINES to lay in good production for at least 
16 to 20 months. Egg size, shell texture and interior quality very good. I find for 
all-around staying qualities, dependability and profit, TRUE-LINES are hard to 
beat. As matter of fact, TRUE-LINES have kept me in business these past 
four years.” 


sample records . 
of your pocket for flat yolks, blood spots, weak shells, too many small eggs . 


—D. S. WALDREP, SR. 


the COMPLETE Layer 
COST CONTROL THROUGH GENETICS 


~ Have you tried expensive layers because.of their high random 
. only to find costly, profit-cutting weaknesses? It’s money out 


and 


birds that go to pieces in the last few months. Colonial rejects breeding systems 
producing no more than high egg numbers. The BEST TRUE-LINES layers. . . 


COMPLETE layers ... 
programmed combinations of layer lines in 
field tests of new-model TRUE-LINES.. 


F 


Catalog describing TRUE-LINES 
cost-control genetics program, and 
address of TRUE-LINES ASSOCIATE 
HATCHERY nearest you. 


. Strong in every trait... 


. are the result of 660 IBM- 
2, 3 and 4-way crosses. Write for 


. and savings up to $150 per 1,000 chicks. 


COLONIAL 


POULTRY FARMS, INC. 
General Offices, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


Please send FREE literature 


Address 


= = 
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WHEN YOU INSTALL 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


give you top performance and 
. trouble-free operation at a 
_ lower cost. 


s, “I'm at your service, 
economical and efficient 
ator designed to fit your 


Through advanced design, Universal Bucket 
Elevators offer a more compact unit that ele- 
vates your grain smoothly and cleanly. Ca- 
pacities of 50 to 3,750 cubic feet per hour 
are available for any exact height. 


‘SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 


BOX 102 CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


PHONE: COlfax 6-3537 


AVAILABLE EXTRA EQUIPMENT 


| BEET PULP SHIPMENT—The 


“world’s largest” shipment of dried sugar 
beet pulp—100 boxcars containing 4 million pounds—arrived recently in the 
Twin Cities from the Red River Valley of the North. Dried sugar beet pulp 
is currently being used by manufacturers of dog food, in addition to being a 
standby in the feeding of dairy cattle. This shipment, valued at $130,000, was 
shipped to Chicago and Kewaunee, Wis. Among those on hand for the arrival 
in Minneapolis were Marvin R. Syverson, left, deputy commissioner, Minne- 
sota Department of Agriculture; Miss Dried Sugar Beet Pulp, being fed by 
Princess Kay of the Milky Way, Diane Kramer, Worthington, Minn.; John 
M. Budd, president of Great Northern Railway, second from right, and Burton 
M. Joseph, president, I. S. Joseph Co., Inc., Minneapolis, right, feed merchan- 
dising firm that is distributing the shipment. 


Creep Feeding Shown 
Valuable by Tests 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Creep feeding 
of lambs proved its value in drylot 


and pasture phases of a test conduct- 
ed by the University of Kentucky ag- 


GUARANTEE ricultural experiment station last sea- 
Universal guarantees 
complete satisfaction son. 
within 60 days or full /> Purposes of the test were to check 
the value of creep feeding alone, to 
check a simple creep ration against 
2-WAY VALVE 3-WAY VALVE 6-WAY VALVE a complex one, and to study value of 
early-weaning lambs. 


Dr. P. G. Woolfolk, researcher, 


said three rations were tried, and 


that a fourth group (early-weaned 
lambs) got the same ration as an- 


other test group. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Several results were noted. One 
was that creep feeding “definitely in- 
creased” rate of gain of the lambs 


during the drylot phase and the pas- 


“425.000 MILES inTWO YEARS s 


WITH ONLY *62 SPENT FOR REPAIRS ON MY 
SIMONSEN COMBINATION BULK AND SACK BODY" 


March 1959, Mr. Frye, contract trucker for Ralston 
Purina, purchased a C-37 model bulk & sack de- 
livery body. Here’s Mr. Frye’s report two years and 
125,000 miles later— 

“I haven’t spent a dime on body repairs, and 
only had to spend $62.95 on the delivery auger 
system despite the rugged use this unit was exposed 
to. I estimate that during this two year period we 
delivered an average of 60 tons of feed a 
week, with 90% of this tonnage as bulk 
feed and the rest as sacks.” 


WHY MR. FRYE BOUGHT HIS SECOND UNIT 
The efficient and economical! perform- 
ance of his C-37 bulk & sack delivery 
body enabled Mr. Frye to expand his 
feed delivery service. To take care of 
the additional bulk deliveries he could 
now make, he installed a Simonsen 
model U-18 Unloader on a 33 ft. 
tandem trailer...To be sure of per- 
formance like Mr. Fyre’s, switch to 
Simonsen the next time you buy bulk 
feed equipment. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about a 
full line of bulk & sack bodies, 
bulk feed bodies, unloaders and 
fertilizer bodies. 


Look to SIMONSEN 
for dependability and economy 


GILES FRYE— ALDEN, IOWA 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


QUIMBY, IOWA “ Phone 72 


SIMONSEN 


Dept. F 


ture phase. Another was that the 
lambs on the complex creep feed ate 
more and got higher daily gains; 
these increased gains were earlier in 
the feeding period. 

The early-weaned lambs showed 
the fastest gains of any of the test 
groups. However, feed cost was high- 
est for this early-weaned group. 
(These lambs were put in drylot im- 
mediately after weaning.) 

The rations used were: A control of 
no creep at all; a simple creep of 87% 
cracked corn, 6% soybean meal and 
2% <Aureomycin Crumbles, and a 
complex creep of cracked cern, sugar, 
soybean meal, alfalfa meal, Aureo- 
mycin, bonemeal and salt. 

Dr. Woolfolk said the nutrition 
test would be continued this season, 
as well as work on shelled and pel- 
leted corn, and creep-feeding with 
pasturage. 


Report Business of 


Canadian Co-ops 


OTTAWA, CANADA — Canadian 
cooperatives did nearly a billion and 
a half dollars worth of business in 
1960, according to Vernon Heighton, 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
economist. 

According to Mr. Heighton, mar- 
keting, purchasing, service and fish- 
ermen’s co-ops did $1,407 million 
worth of business in 1960, a 3% year- 
ly increase. The 1,936 marketing and 
purchasing co-ops reporting out of a 
total 2,093, accounted for $1,364 mil- 
lion of this business. 

Co-ops, according to Mr. Heighton, 
marketed one third of all agricul- 
tural products entering commercial! 
trade, the same amount as the pre- 
vious year. Value of farm products 
marketed cooperatively was $972 mil- 
lion, up $9 million. Sales of merchan- 
dise and farm supplies increased by 
$30 million to reach $363 million. 

Feed, fertilizer and spray material 
ranked first in sales of merchandise 
and supplies handled by cooperatives. 
They amounted to $116 million. Food 
products followed with $101 million, 
and petroleum and auto accessories 
ranked next with $63 million. 

The percentages of Canada’s agri- 
cultural products sold through local 
cooperatives were: Dairy products, 
27.8; livestock, 31.5; poultry and eggs, 
16.3; wool, 72.4; grains, 55.5; fruit 
and vegetables, 22.1; maple products, 
49.2; tobacco, 2, and honey, 54.1. 
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Put more pork in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 
PRODUCTS Vitamelk Swine, by 
esearch and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential] micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 


VITAMELK 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers swine feed performance. 

* layers Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 

* breeders tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 

* turkeys feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 

* dairy growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 

* beef | cost to produce a pound of pork. - 
* swine | Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 


or write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortificatien 
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More than $1 million worth of 


annually by the Farmers Cooperative 
Co., Ellsworth, Iowa, $700,000 of 


turkey feeds, says Paul Hudgins, 
manager. 

Furthermore, since a_ carefully 

| worked out credit program was be- 

gun by the company three years ago, 


been practically nil, cooperative offi- 
cials noted when interviewed earlier 
this year. 
| Ellsworth is one of the turkey cap- 
| itals of the nation, say local turkey 


Perfect pellets with any molasses content up to 
30%. No special adapter head or other pellet mill is 

production boosters. A hatchery in 
required. You choose whether to produce molasses mix Ellsworth hatches 900,000 poults an- 
or conventional pellets. The CPM “Century” M. P. nually, and all are placed on farms 
produces either, with highest quality — at lowest cost within 20 miles of Ellsworth. Of that 


poultry and livestock feeds are sold | 


losses from turkey feed accounts have | 


which is accounted for by the sale of | 


| Cooperative Sells $700,000 
| Worth of Turkey Feed 
| 
| 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


livery note for that amount. Interest 
on the account is 6%, and it begins 
with the date of the first delivery of 
feed. The cooperative gets its oper- 
ating capital at a large bank at 5%. 

“These turkey feeding financings 
run about 6-7 months,” says Mr. Hud- 
gins. “It takes 24-26 weeks to grow 
out a tom turkey and about 20-21 
weeks for a hen.” 

About 80% of the turkey feeds 
the firm sells are financed. Most of 
the raisers have about three flocks 


| a year. This is the third year that 


per ton. Get all the facts on this remarkable mill today. production, the hatchery contracts 
Call your CPM representative, or write the office for 100,000 turkey production and | 
. raises another 80,000 turkeys annu- | 

nearest you. ally on the hatchery farm. 

CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California market for turkey feed. Added to this 

1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana there is a turkey cooperative proc- 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri essing plant in Ellsworth which has 

Gates te ttt 110 grower members and which last 

year processed 17 million Ib. of tur- 


key, for a total volume of $5,500,000. | 
| range feed and the feed is changed 


Credit Program 
Not only has Farmers Cooperative 


Dehydrated A L FA L FA mM E A L enti capacity, out of which turkey grower 


From the Fertile Red River Vailey of Minnesota | weeds cam be met quickly and ei- 
Write - Phone - Wire ciently, but it has a feeding and cred- 
it program which is said to meet 


RED RIVER ALFALFA co. with the approval of many customers. 
Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. In the first place, the cooperative 


will not finance a poor risk, says Mr. 
Hudgins. Therefore, he spends much 


quires about their turkey operation, 
methods, etc. 

The applicant is then asked to fill 
out a financial statement. The coop- 
erative checks with the local court 
house records to get the applicant’s 
status on mortgages, judgments, etc. 
Mr. Hudgins then takes the applica- 
tion to the cooperative’s finance com- 
mittee along with a figure giving 
the amount of feed desired and the 
amount of credit asked for. 

This application is screened very 
carefully. If the application is ap- 
proved, Mr. Hudgins can give the 
Now .. . take advantage of the big sales = 2pplicant the amount of feed he re- 
opportunity in blocks. Doane Feed Products a. in his turkey growout pro- 
Co. will manufacture under your label the Depending on the financial status 
latest in blocks—Protein, Mineral, Vitamin A-D of the grower, the cooperative may 
Real : : finance part or all of the combina- 
or Phenothiazine. And at a price to give you a ion of 


competitive advantage. Best ingredients . . | poults. 


r scientifically formulated . . . produced on the The cooperative takes a mortgage 
‘s most up-to-date machinery in a new modern | the applicant's turkeys and a mas- 
© fant, These ere hich lity blocks th itl ter note on the total amount he is 
; — oo ity blocks that w allowed for feeding his turkeys. With 
tn build repeat business for you. each batch of feed delivered to the 


applicant, the cooperative gets a de- 


Let’s talk about how we can put you in the 
block business without a large plant invest- 
ment. The low price will surprise you! Write 
us today for further information. 


DOANE FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


Co. a modern mill and grain storage | 


time with credit applicants and in- | 


the cooperative has been working on 
this credit plan. 

When the turkey grower—cash or 
credit—comes to the cooperative for 
feed, a special card is made out for 
him, with the hatching date of his 
flock and the number being fed. 

“We know that the first three 
weeks the turkeys are on starter,” 
says Mr. Hudgins. “Then our feeding 
schedule for the rest of the weeks is 
on the following basis: 

“Sixth week, 400 Ib. crimped corn 
with 1,600 Ib. starter; 7th, 500 Ib. 
corn, 1,500 lb. starter; 8th, 600 Ib. 
corn, 1,400 starter. 

“At eight weeks the turkeys go on 


every four weeks. The schedule is: 
Eight to 12 weeks, half crimped corn 
and half concentrate; 12-16, 1,200 Ib. 
crimped corn and 800 Ib. concentrate; 
16-20, 1,500 Ib. crimped corn, 500 Ib. 
concentrate; over 20 weeks, 1,600 lb. 
crimped corn and 400 Ib. concentrate. 


Keep Records 
“Farmers don't like to keep rec- 


| ords,”” says Mr. Hudgins, “so we do 


it. Our records show exactly how 
much feed each turkey grower re- 
ceived from us, the proportions, and 
how old his turkeys were at time of 
delivery. When a farmer phones for 
turkey feed we can look at the rec- 
ord and know exactly what to send 
him if he doesn’t tell us. Many farm- 
ers rely on us to change the feed 
ratio when needed.” 

Many of the turkey growers are 
general farmers. Flocks of turkeys 
range from 3,000 to 40,000. Some 
growers raise quite a bit of grain for 
their turkey feed, but some need to 
purchase corn from the cooperative 
several months of the year. 

Including government storage and 
for its own use, the cooperative has 
1,100,000 bu. of grain in 19 silos and 
flat storage. Some months the coop- 
erative sells 100,000 bu. of corn to 
turkey growers. Some farmers, says 
Mr. Hudgins, may have enough corn 
for their hog and cattle operations, 
but not enough for their turkey op- 
eration. 

The cooperative operates a limited 
grain bank plan. The firm also has a 
grain drier with a capacity of 1,500 


P.O. BOX JOPLIN, 
1108 MO. 

| DOANE FEED P.O. Box 1108 | 

j PRODUCTS Co. Joplin, Mo. 

| Please send me further details about your custom block manu- | 

| facturing service. | 

| ELLSWORTH COOPERATIVE — This is a photo of the Ellsworth, Iowa, 
Farmers Cooperative Co. offices, farm store, elevator and mill. The firm sells 


! | over $1 million worth of feeds annually, $700,000 of which is turkey feeds, 
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TURKEY PROCESSING PLANT—Pictured is the Central Cooperative Tur- 
key Producers processing plant at Ellsworth. The plant was built as a proc- 
essing and marketing outlet for this turkey producing area of Iowa, and has 
been expanded four times since. 


bu. per hour. The charges for grain 
drying are 5¢ for the first five points 
of moisture and %¢ per point over 
5%. 

“A great deal of the corn harvest- 
ed early around here is by picker 
sheller,” says Mr. Hudgins, “and has 
a heavy moisture content. This makes 
drying imperative for good handling 
and proper feed mixing.” 

Make Turkey Feeds 

The cooperative makes its own line 
of turkey feeds, using a premix and 
building up. The brand name is Ells- 
worth Feeds. In addition, the firm 
also handles Kent and Co-op con- 
centrates and complete feeds. 

In making its line of hog feeds, 
states Mr. Hudgins, the mill follows 
the hog feeding recommendations of 
Iowa State University in at least 85% 
of its hog feed volume. If the farmer 


phones in the age and weights of his | 


pigs, the mill can easily make up the 
proper feed and deliver it into the 
farmer’s feeders. 

The mill was built three years ago 
at a cost of $250,000. Ten men are 
employed to handle the feed opera- 
tions. Total employees in the coop- 
erative number 25. 

Operations are controlled in the 
mill by push buttons. The 50 hp. 
California pellet mill, for example, 
has eight controls. In June, 1961, this 
pellet mill produced 1,200 tons of pel- 
lets on a 17 hour-a-day schedule, re- 
ports Mr. Hudgins. 

There are two hammermills. One is 
a 100 hp. Prater, with 50 h.p. on the 
blower. The other is a J. B. 75 hp. 
with 35 h.p. on the blower. A five- 
ton Utica and a three-ton Prater 
handle the mixing duties. A large 
five-ton Fairbanks hopper scale is 
used. Mr. Hudgins says that this 
large hopper helps greatly in serv- 
icing customers who buy in large 
quantities. He states that through the 
use of air valves, the firm can get 
five tons of materials into the mixers 
in three minutes. 

Materials are brought into the 
plant by both truck and rail facili- 
ties. Delivery equipment includes two 
six-ton Dodgen bulk trucks, a one-ton 
combination bag-bulk Dodgen and a 
five-ton Highway bulk truck. On busy 
days the firm often delivers 45-50 
bulk loads of feed to customers in its 


CONTROL PANEL — Paul Hudgins, 
manager of Farmers Cooperative Co., 
Ellsworth, Iowa, is seen in this photo 
at the feed mill control panel. Mill 
operations are controlled by push 
buttons. 


trade area. The average number of 
bulk loads is about 30 every day of 
the year. 

“We work in every way we can 
with turkey and other feeders,” 
states Mr. Hudgins. “We help them 
to work out formulas, we keep rec- 
ords for them and we help them in 
making application to get credit for 
sound feeding programs. The turkey 
growing industry especially has been 
a source of additional income for 
many farmers in this region. And, 
undoubtedly, the trend will continue, 
because of the combination of hatch- 
ery, processing plant and experienced 
growers.” 

Mr. Hudgins called attention to the 
Central Cooperative Turkey Produc- 
ers’ processing plant at Ellsworth. 
The plant was built in 1945 because 
of a need for a processing and mar- 
keting outlet for the turkeys of local 
producers. Since the original plant 
was built, the membership has _in- 
creased fivefold to 110. These mem- 
bers this year are producing in ex- 
cess of a million head of turkeys, 
all within a 20-mile radius of Ells- 
worth. In tonnage this represents ap- 
proximately 20 million pounds of live 
turkeys, and the plant’s sales volume 
will be about $6 million for a seven- 
month processing season, which be- 
gins in June and continues into Jan- 
uary. Marketing of membership tur- 
keys is handled on a monthly pool 
basis. 

The plant building and facilities 
were increased in 1952, 1957, 1959 
and, again, in 1961 to keep pace with 
the annual increase in local produc- 
tion of turkeys. There are now ap- 
proximately 250 employees, and the 
weekly payroll averages about $15,- 


Daily processing capacity is 15,000 
head of hen turkeys or 10,000 head of 
tom turkeys, with a daily freezing 
capacity of a quarter million pounds 
of turkey meat at a temperature 
ranging down to 40° below zero. 

Howard Richey, manager, points 
out the plant, in 1957, pioneered the 
“immersion freeze” process in the 
Midwest. In this method, turkeys are 
immersed in a sodium chloride solu- 
tion as part of the freezing process 
to give the turkey a “bloom” or 
“sales appeal” 
ey points out other “firsts” in the 
processing and marketing techniques 
of turkeys; including fabricating of 


boneless turkey rolls and turkey 
steaks, and packaging of turkey 
parts. 

The plant currently processes, 


packages, freezes and ships an aver- 
age of five rail cars or trailer loads 
of frozen, ready-to-cook turkeys 
daily, representing an average daily 
sales volume of approximately $50,- 
000, to most metropolitan areas in 
the eastern part of the U.S., plus a 
small percentage to foreign custom- 
ers. 

Sales are handled directly by plant 


personnel. In the spring, before the | 


processing season gets under way, 
plant management concentrates on 
developing additional sales outlets. 

The turkeys are packed under sev- 
eral brands, including private labels 
for major chains and distributors. 
The two Grade A brands featured 
most by the plant of their own labels 
are “Ellsworth Butter Rich,” and 
“Brest O’ Gold.” 
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Manufactured from 
our own synthetic 
raw materials 


Thirteen plants to serve Industry 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORP. 


11 South Meridian Street Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


appearance. Mr. Rich- | 


Newest FULLER portable transfer unit 
handles dusty materials 


Designed to handle a wide range of dusty materials such 
as plastics, chemicals, grains and flours, the newest Fuller 
Transfer Unit is a continuous filter type for dense stream 
pneumatic conveying. 

Principal design feature of the new high capacity transfer 
unit is a newly developed, completely automatic filter. This 
unit is of extremely simple construction, its filter elements 
being cleaned continuously by a single master valve driven 
by a ¥% hp. motor. The valve has only one moving part, the 
rotor, which is carried in two bearings, sealed for life. 

Fuller Portable Airveyor Transfer Units are of the com- 
bination vacuum-pressure type, with the vacuum side pick- 
ing up the material and the pressure side delivering it to the 
desired destination. Unit is available with power supply by 
either electric motor or gasoline engine (as shown here). 

Low cost, rapid handling to and from cars, trucks, storage 
bins and silos is available for many granular and pulverized 
materials. Hook-ups are fast and the unit is quickly moved 
from one job to another. Materials movement is rated up 
to 20 tons hourly in 3” or 4" lines. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog 
for further details and specifications. rm 


FULLER COMPANY Fuller 


178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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MIX with QUALITY 


MEAT AND 
BONE MEAL 


PHONE: MELROSE 3-441! 


Kem Milling 
Company 
New Brighton, Minn. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


SERPASIL 


brand 

of 

reserpine 
Is 

the first 
Tranquilizing 
agent 
accepted for 
use in 
CHICKEN 

and 

TURKEY 
FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 

CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


By Frank M. Simison 
Special Writer 

On the night of Aug. 12 farm view- 
ers watching the program of WFBM- 
TV, Indianapolis, were given a siz- 
able surprise. In the midst of an in- 
teresting dramatic skit the picture 
suddenly faded, to be replaced by 
the familiar features of Harry Mar- 
tin, well-known station farm expert. 

“I am interrupting the program to 
announce,” Mr. Martin told the lis- 
tening audience, “that two new 
world’s records in feeding hogs have 
been set at the Landrace National 
Test Station at Lebanon, Ind.” 

He went on to say that one young 
boar, the property of Eugene G. Ben- 
edict, Culver, Ind., had attained a 
weight of 200 lb. when only 125 days 
old, showing an average daily gain 
of 2.53 Ib., with a feed conversion 
factor—the amount of feed required 
for a pound of gain—of 2.63. A sec- 
ond boar had reached 200 Ib. in 120 
days. 

When the matter of these records 
being world records was discussed 
with Franklin Wakefield, manager of 
the Landrace Test Station and field 
secretary of the American Landrace 
Assn., Inc., he demurred at claiming 
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Possible Hog Feeding Records in Indiana 


they were absolute world records, as 
did Merritt Murphy, association sec- 
retary. 

“The records are the best that have 
been reported by test stations,” Mr. 
Murphy explained, shying away from 
the broader claim. But any man fa- 
miliar with usual gains for feeding 
hogs will tell you, world record or 
not, an average daily gain of better 
than 2 lb. is plenty good. 

Termed responsible for the records 
of the pigs are three factors—Mr. 
Wakefield’s management; good feeds, 
purchased at a regular (Purina) store 
from Ernest Kennedy of Noblesville, 
Ind. (no special formulas or mixes 
were used), and the “exceptional 
characteristics” of the Landrace 
breed. Production records and per- 
formance records have been set by 
Landrace hogs in test stations all 
over the U.S., according to Mr. Mur- 
phy. 

For example, the best five litter 
production records in swine history 
were made by registered Landrace. 
The two best efficiency records ever 
reported were also made by Land- 
race. The record in feed efficiency is 
2.11, made last year at the South- 


if 


TEST STATION—Weighing a boar at the Lebanon, Ind., Landrace National 
Test Station is Franklin Wakefield, manager. Two possible world records in 
feeding hogs were set at the station recently. 


western Illinois Test Station at Mas- 
coutah, Il. 

The Landrace Assn. is the only 
swine breeding organization in the 
U.S. operating a test station. “This 
was our seventh consecutive year, 
and we expect to continue indefinite- 
ly,” Mr. Murphy said. “We are also 
giving some thought to setting up a 
test program for gilts similar to the 
one now conducted for boars. The 
right kind of sows in a herd is just 
as important as the right kind of 


The farm on which the station is 
located, three miles east of Lebanon 
on Indiana Route 32, belongs to Mr. 
Wakefield, but is leased to the asso- 
ciation, the latter owning all equip- 
ment and facilities. 

Ending each testing season is a 
sale of the performance-tested boars 
that have been fed through the sum- 
mer to a weight of 200 Ib. This year, 
there were 23 boars in the station 
sale, with 13, which were meat certi- 
fied “excellent,” averaging a _ sale 
price of $313. Highest price was paid 
for the record-setting boar, which 
brought $700. 


Feed Back 


Youthpower Program 


CHICAGO — Participating in the 
third Youthpower Program of the 
National Food Conference this year 
are a number of feed manufacturing 
and related firms. 

These feed manufacturing firms are 
part of a group of 60 feed or food 
manufacturing firms and associations 
participating in a program empha- 
sizing raising nutritional standards 
of teenagers, according to the Na- 
tional Food Conference. NFC says 
that the purpose of the Youthpower 
Program is to increase public under- 
standing, appreciation and response 
for the total food industry and its 
products, and thereby enlarge the 
market for good products and in- 
crease the share of the consumer's 
dollar spent for food. 

Feed industry and related groups 
participating in the program in- 
clude: Allied Mills, Inc.; American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Inc.; Car- 
nation Co.; Chicago Board of Trade; 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange; Corn 
Products Co.; General Mills, Inc.; 
Hales & Hunter Co.; Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; The 
Pillsbury Co.; Poultry & Egg Nation- 
al Board; Quaker Oats Co.; Ralston 
Purina Co., and Rath Packing Co. 


By IBBERSON 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden’s low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden's Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in al! your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB—Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutriént sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
— 350 Madison Avenue «+ New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden research 
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FOR BETTER, MORE EFFICIENT 
DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 


IN YOUR FEED MILL 


IT’S 


GERBER'S 
ROUND 
REVOLVING 
VALVE 
OR 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Designed with round inlets and outlets to eliminate special square to 


round fittings. 


positive control with no danger of a leaking valve. 


a distributer on a single leg installation. 


Requires less height than the standard valve. 


Offers 
Can be used as 


Gerber adjustable elbows 


recommended for top efficiency and convenience 


SEE GERBER FOR: 


® Adjustable elbows 

® Roto Flo Distributor 

® 2 and 3-way square or round valves 

*® Cast iron turnheads 

* Complete line of grain and feed- 
handling equipment 


* Spouting 


GERBER BRANCH 
WAREHOUSES: 


Edword J. Heck & Sons Co. 
1309 Leavenworth St. 
Omaha 2, Neb.; Phone 341-6666 


Morrison Supply Co. 
217 East Alder St. 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Phone JA 5-9180 


GERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


416 35TH AVE. N.E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 


Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Duluth 2, Minn. 
Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Vermont Feed Men Told Farmers Need 
Information on Potential of New Feeds 


(3) A goal of selling 250,000 Ib. of 
milk per man per year. 
Dr. Poulton said that the average 


BURLINGTON, VT.— That farm- 
ers need additional information on 
what they can expect from new feed 
products and that there should be 
closer liaison between feed dealers 
and extension workers were among 
the points of talks given at the 19th 
annual meeting of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers & Manufacturers Assn. 

The one-day session, held Sept. 28, 
at the University of Vermont was 
sponsored by the association in co- 
operation with the university’s poul- 
try science department and the de- 
partment of animal and dairy science. 

Making the statements on the need 
for more information on new feeds 
for the farmer and liaison between 
feed dealers and extension personnel 
R. P. Davison, director, exten- 


was 


sion administration, University of 
Vermont. 
Mr. Davison said more basic re- 


search and more trained men are 
needed in the field of animal nutri- 
tion, and. in view of modern compe- 
tition, there should be continuous 
and rapid flow of information if pro- 
ducers are to avoid costly mistakes. 

Dean Paul R. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont College of Agri- 
culture commended the feed dealers 
and researchers for their teamwork 
in bringing new nutrition informa- 
tion to the marketplace, enabling 
farmers to use the best feeds now 
available. 

An analysis of the present and pos- 
sible future situation in farm policy 
as it affects the feed industry was 
presented by Dr. W. Lyle Fitzger- 
ald, manager of economic research 
for The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 
(Feedstuffs, Sept. 30, page 1). 

Information from some of the other 
talks presented at the meeting fol- 
lows: 

HOW TO SURVIVE IN THE 
DAIRY BUSINESS WITH $3.85 
MILK—Northern New England 
dairymen will need to make “some 
real adjustments in their costs of pro- 
duction” if they are to meet the chal- 
lenge of this type of milk market, 
said Dr. B. R. Poulton, head, depart- 
ment of animal science, University of 
Maine. 

He said the area’s dairymen need 
to pay greater attention to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Production per cow—with 
much greater emphasis given to cow 
quality. 

(2) Percent of receipts spent for 
grain—which means a much better 
| job with forage and a more individ- 
ualized feeding program. 


MOOERS 


Windom, Minnesota 


MO0ERSMOBILE . 


The Most Versatile Mobile 
Feed Plant in the Industry 


If you are thinking of buying a mobile mill, 
don't make up your mind until you have 


checked the MOOERSMOBILE. 


We will be happy to supply you with addi- 
tional information on request. You be the judge, 


we are sure you will choose a MOOERSMOBILE. 


YOU will profit more with a MOOERS! 


Cyclone System. 


Largest Mixer—160 cubic feet— 


COMPANY 
Phone 1-2466 


3223 N. 57th St. . 


CHOOSE THESE FEATURES: 
Grain Roll and Cern 


Hydraulic Lift. 


MID-STATES MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Shellers for high capacity. 


Phone 551-5183 e Omaha, Neb. 


northern New England dairyman 
could not survive with $3.85 milk 
prices. And, he said, fortunately, he 
does not have to survive such a price 
now. But, the Maine animal science 
department head said prices in this 
general range may well become fact 
in the near future. 

He noted that Wisconsin dairymen 
can produce for such prices. He 
pointed out that northern New Eng- 
Jand dairymen do not enjoy the grain 
price advantage and do not have the 
forage efficiency of the average Wis- 
consin dairyman. 

But, Dr. Poulton continued, there 
is hope for the New England dairy- 
man to meet the challenge. 

He said that today’s economic con- 
ditions dictate that cows must be 
capable of producing for sale a mini- 
mum of 10,000 lb. of 4% milk annu- 
ally. 

Improvement in producing ability 
must come from increasing genetic 
merit of cattle through improved se- 
lection and breeding and from im- 
proved feeding programs, he said. 

Dr. Poulton said, “Research has 
uncovered little variation between 
cows with respect to their ability to 
digest and absorb nutrients and in 
the efficiency with which they pro- 
duce milk from absorbed nutrients. 
Here, then, is a characteristic of 
dairy cattle—appetite—that up to 
now has been relatively ignored in 
both research and general herd man- 
agement programs; yet it appears to 
be all important in reaching our goal 
of high production in dairy cattle.” 

Speaking of the percent of receipts 
spent for grain, Dr. Poulton contin- 
ued, “The future of our northeastern 


When you 
“climb aboard” 
Ultra-Life Program, 
you're in for a smooth 

ride to successful feed 
business. Here’s what is in 


store for you: 

* THE BEST VITAMIN AND 

TRACE MINERAL PRODUCTS 

INDIVIDUALIZED 
NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 

*# SKILLED SALES TRAINING 

* ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS 

% LABORATORY SERVICE 

POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 


SCHOOLS 
Climb Aboard ! 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 


N 
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The Revolutionary — 
Protein & Mineral 
Blocker | 
for Speed, Quality 
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make Superior Protein & Mineral Blocks 
with the NEW 


BLOCKER 


ow View with your oun of, Clocks 


blocks. In fact, blocks from the Constantflo Blocker are so superior that 
wrapping or packaging for storing or shipping should not be necessary. 


COSTS ARE SLASHED. Forget what you know about making blocks! Constant- 
flo represents a radical departure from the old fashioned ‘‘press method"’ 
of blocking. All waste motion has been eliminated through a unique ‘‘con- 
stantflo’’ process which slashes production costs and capital investment to 
the bone. You can't afford to be without a Constantflo Blocker! Compare 
the advantages! 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY. The Constantflo Blocker 
was designed and built for one purpose only . . . to make protein and min- 
eral blocks faster, better, and cheaper. It it not an adaptation from any 
other process nor was it intended to be. It simply makes better blocks much 
faster and at less cost than any machine now in existence! 


SMALL BUT EFFICIENT. The Constantflo Blocker is big enough to do a man 
size job but small enough to require very little plant space. It weights only 
8000 pounds and requires no special foundation or costly plant renovations. 


HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION. Despite its compact size, the Constantflo Blocker 
produces blocks at adjustable speeds up to six tons per hour. You deter- 
mine your own desired production speed with the turn of a crank. 


/ 
PRODUCES SUPERIOR BLOCKS. The Constantflo Blocker produces superior 
blocks of any desired weight. With a simple on the spot adjustment, you 
can change from a 33¥3-pound block to a 40, 50, 60 or even a 100 pound 
block. Think of the time and space saved by reducing handling by one-third 
to one-half! Also blocks produced by the Constantflo process are absolute- 
ly uniform in density. No soft ends, no broken corners, no split and wasted 


QUICK AND EASY TO INSTALL. The Constantflo Blocker requires no special 
foundation or costly plant renovations. It can be shipped complete and fully 
assembled and can be ready for the first production run in a single day. 
No costly weighing equipment is needed — the Constantflo Blocker cuts 
blocks to weight and length after they are made. 


INEXPENSIVE TO OPERATE AND MAINTAIN. The Constantflo Blocker is sim- 
plicity itself! All working parts can be dismantled in minutes. There are no 
valves to corrode, lines to rupture, relays to stick, inaccessible molds to clog, 
or pumps to leak. Maintenance is almost nil except for the usual cleanup 
and even that has been made easy! 


FORMULATION NO LONGER CRITICAL PROBLEM. With the Constantflo Block- 
er, you can formulate nutritionally without compromise for what will or will 
not make a block. The ‘‘constantflo"’ process successfully handles a wide 
range of formulae. If material handling of high molasses feeds is a problem, 
simply run the dry mix to the Constantflo Blocker and inject the molasses in 
the self contained high speed mixer — one of the many exclusive features of 
this revolutionary new block machine. - 


BUILT FOR RAPID RUGGED PRODUCTION. It takes a tough machine to make 
high quality protein and mineral blocks. The Constantflo Blocker is stressed 
to shrug off the strain of long hours of high speed production. The unique 
process that is ‘‘Constantflo,"’ permits high tonnage output with low power 
input. Each part of this revolutionary new machine has been carefully engi- 
neered and built to assure long life and trouble free operation. 


MACHINERY CO., inc. 


P. 0. BOX 8082, FOOTHILL STATION © SALT LAKE CITY 8, UTAH 
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dairy industry is tied closely to 
achieving maximum production from 
our bountiful grasslands and harvest- 
ing these areas so that we achieve 
optimum utilization of the nutrients 
produced. Our dairy cattle must be 
selected and bred not only for high- 
milk producing ability, but increas- 
ing emphasis must be placed on their 
ability to consume and utilize high- 
quality roughages. Maximum rough- 


rations will help to insure a sound 
financial basis for dairymen. 

“The use of concentrates 
plement roughage nutrients 
balance the daily ration will 
increasingly important. As we in- 
crease the producing level of our 
dairy cows we will have to feed an 
increasing amount of concentrates to 
insure an adequate nutrient intake 
to support high production, and these 
cows with a higher production poten- 


to sup- 
and to 
become 


tial will give a greater response to 
grain feeding. 

“For example, in a recent study 
when cows with high and low pro- 
ducing potential were put on the 
same ration the high-potential cows 
returned about three times as much 
milk per pound of grain fed as the 
low-potential cows. Concentrate feed- 
ing must always be adjusted to the 
most profitable level, and this will 
be influenced by the following fac- 
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age utilization in tomorrow's dairy 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with S(TJPKR CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLouR-Free TRACE MINERALS from THE SEA 


SHOWS HOW TO 


IMPORTED BELGIAN TWINE - 9,000 FEET TO THE BALE - 325 LB TENSILE STRENGTH 


Long staple East African fibers, strong and smooth, spun on Mackhaul-Gill spinners, make a twine that’s strong 
and smooth. No breaking. No knotting. Plus, in every bale you get the economy of 9,000 feet of twine. And every 
foot is treated against mildew, rot, insects, and rodents. You can stock this imported twine with the same 
assurance you do Shellbuilder. And you can buy a mixed car of both at carload rates! There are more ways 
than one to profit with Shellbuilder Company. So start now: Add twine to your shell order and order now. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + MARINE BUILDING » HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FOSFORO RESEARCH - REPEAT SALES - RESULTS prove the value of FOSFORO 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU! 


| 
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tors: (1) Roughage quality including 
acceptability, nutrient content and 
digestibility; (2) roughage appetite 
of our cows; (3) producing ability of 
cows; (4) relative cost of nutrients 
in forage and concentrates, and (5) 
price received for milk.” 

Dr. Poulton warned, “Because of 
the large number of variables in- 
volved, intelligent grain feeding must 
always be an _ individualized pro- 
gram.” 

Regarding the value of labor used 
per cow, Dr. Poulton said, ‘““Today’s 
economic conditions dictate that milk 
sales of 200,000 lb. per man should 
be the minimum of all dairymen, and 
this figure should be adjusted to 
250,000 lb. during the next five 
years.” 


THE NEW LOOK IN DAIRY 
CATTLE HOUSING—R. O. Martin, 
agricultural engineer for H. P. Hood 
& Sons, told those present that a 
profitable dairy cattle housing system 
must satisfy certain criteria: (1) 
Flexibility for future expansion; (2) 
maximum cow comfort, conducive to 
good herd health and longevity, and 
(3) minimum labor and capital input 
per unit of production. 

He continued, “Based on the above 
criteria, the new look in dairy cattle 
housing for the 1960’s will be modern 
milking centers coupled with low 
cost expandable housing facilities. 

“The milking center will be a con- 
ventionally constructed building, well 
insulated and with a central heating 
system. Facilities will include a milk- 
ing parlor, milk room, pens and pos- 
sibly an office and lavatory. 

“The low cost housing facilities de- 
signed for future expansion, will be 
one of two types: (1) A loose housing 
system or (2) a stall barn.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Martin this stall barn will 
be one story and will show little re- 
semblance to the typical stall barn 
that is now common. The stall barn 
will be a place to tie the cow and 
feed her roughage, he commented. 

Mr. Martin estimated that the cost 
of the described system would be 
about $525 to $600 per cow for a 75- 
cow herd if constructed under con- 
tract. Included are a complete milk- 
ing center with milking parlor, bulk 
tank and silage storage facilities. 

Mr. Martin urged thinking and de- 
signing in terms of housing systems, 
not in terms of barns. He said a 
housing system should be considered 
on the basis of annual operating 
costs, not just initial investment. 
And, he advised against complacency 
with present levels of efficiency. 


FEED, DRUG, CHEMICAL and 
ALL-PURPOSE BATCH MIXERS 
Have PASSED Every Laboratory 
Test For 45 YEARS - 


ppacities: 75 Ibs. to 10,000 
bs. botch. Up to 13 botches 
hourly when mounted on 
scale with push-buttons 
Handle liquid molosses, 
grain, pellets, roughage, 
drugs, all fortifiers, min- 
erols, dry powders, etc 
Robustly constructed, sen- 
tibly priced 


AMERICA’S GREATEST All- 
purpose Roller Mill KRIMPER- 
KRACKER® reduces Process- 
ing costs to ‘/s that of con- 


AUTOMATION . . . 
or more bushels hourly Established 1894 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG, discover how 
others hit the “big time” with Davis 


H.C.DAVIS SONS’ 
Box MM-395, Bonner Springs, Kansos/Phone HA 2.3000 
Home of the Great AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 


| 
| 
AS MUCH FUN AS 
an 
A 
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— PIONEERS IN FEEDS 
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“Il shoot for $30,000 profit 
a year from 500 head” 


“And Stilbosol accounts for $3,000 of that profit,” reported 


veteran cattle feeder Harry Marks, Delavan, Minnesota 


‘“‘We try to run 500 head of cattle 
through our yards every year and I feed 
for a gross margin of $60 a head. Of 
that profit, I figure Stilbosol accounts 
for 10%, and that’s conservative. 


“We're feeding heifers now. You can 
buy ’em cheaper and they sell for only 
a little less than steers. We feed our 
heifers to around 950 pounds. With 
Stilbosol, our heifers have gained an 
average of two pounds per day... and 
that’s from western weight to market 
weight. That includes about 5% 
shrinkage at both ends. And it usually 
takes about two weeks before they 
recover and start to eat right. 


“One year we fed some steer calves on 


silage without stilbestrol in our ration 
and they gained an average of 1.45 
pounds per day. The next year, we fed 
‘haylage’ and stilbestrol to our steer 
calves and they gained an average of 
1.95 pounds per day. We weigh cattle 
every three months on our place so 
we know the gains we’re getting. 
“My pride and joy is our new feedlot. 
We call it ‘Cattle Castle.” My 12-year- 
old boy, John, is going to be respon- 
sible for the feeding. He'll feed 200 
head of cattle three times a day for a 
total of 34 minutes. All he has to do is 
flip five switches. I put a window in 
the control house because half the fun 
in feeding cattle is to see *em eat,” 
Harry concluded. 


less feed. 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give feeders an extra 


15% gain on 10% 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 
* Vitamin Bi2 + Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


Streptomycin Sulfate 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY:A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7736—Continuous 
Flow Grain Dryer 


Ace Supply & Equipment Co., Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, is offering its Model 
CF-75 continuous flow grain dryer 
designed to dry 1,000 bu. per hour. 
The unit is, in design, similar to the 
company’s 800 bu. per hour machine, 
which also features multi-stage dry- 
ing. 

Features of the machine are listed 
as “pushbutton operation, foolproof 
sequence starting, safety shutoff, 
alarm and simplicity of operation.” 

The design includes the manufac- 
turer’s climatic control neutral cham- 
ber, which, it is said, can be made a 
part of either the heating chamber 
or the cooling chamber in a matter 
of seconds for greater efficiency in 
varying climatic conditions. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7736 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7740—Polyethylene 


Valve Insert 


A reinforced polyethylene valve in- 
sert for stepped-end pasted valve 
bags has been developed by Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. The insert is 
bolstered with gummed tape which is 
said to result in a tighter closure and 
added strength at the point where 
the valve hangs on a bag filling spout. 

The insert is constructed of 1% 
mil seamless polyethylene tubing 
with a strip of 60 lb. gurnmed tape 
reinforcing the top side of the tube. 


| No. 7735—Formulation Service 
) No. 7736—Grain Dryer 

Ne. 7737—Die Cover 
) No. 7738—Moisture Tester 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE 


It is set into the valve and attached 
by adhesive. 

By supporting the poly tube along 
| the top, the insert is designed to lie 
| flat against the upper edge of the 
| bag, tending to prevent wrinkling or 
hanging as the bag is withdrawn from 
the spout, thereby minimizing sifting. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7740 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7739—Booklet on 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 


A 24-page booklet, “How to Feed 
Modern Dehydrated Alfalfa,” has 
been published by the American De- 
hydrators Assn. It contains nutrient 
feeding information for producers of 
beef cattle, dairy cows, swine and 
sheep. 

Included are specific suggestions 
on when and how to include dehy- 
drated alfalfa in the rations to ob- 
tain maximum benefits economically. 
The booklet also provides a capsule 


| survey of recent experiment station 


reports and other findings pertaining 
to the beneficial use of dehy. 

For a copy of the booklet, check 
No. 7739 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7735—Formulation 

Service 

Peter Hand Foundation, manufac- 
turer of vitamin products for live- 
stock and poultry feeds, now offers 
“Least-Cost Formulation Service” to 
feed manufacturers. Formulas sub- 
mitted will be processed through an 
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Ne. 7739—Booklet on Dehy Alfalfa 
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| battery replacement is required. The 


a 


electronic analog computer at 
nominal cost per formula, according 
to the company. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7735 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7738—Portable 


Moisture Tester 


A portable model has been added to 
the Steinlite line of moisture testers, 
it was announced by Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., exclusive distributor. 

The new portable unit, Model RB, 
is completely battery powered and 


may be used anywhere. There are no 
tubes. 

Powered by a standard 22% volt 
battery, the distributor says the unit 
will make 5,000 moisture tests before 


unit is designed for one-minute tests 
on grains, coffee, rice, peanuts and 
other similar commodities. 

For additional information check 
No. 7738 on coupon and mail. 


No. 7737—Literature 


On Die Cover 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
available literature describing the ad- 
vantages and procedures for install- 
ing its new two-piece die cover for 
Ace pellet mills. 

For a copy of this literature, check 
No. 7737 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7741—Grain 
Storage Building 


A “self-cleaning” grain storage 


building featuring wrap-around cor- 
ners and horizontal wall panels is 
being produced by Butler Manufac- 
turing Co. Engineers rounded the 
corners to prevent grain from being 


trapped or leaking out. Designed for 
low-cost storage, the buildings are 
available in capacities canging from 
50,000 to millions of bushels. Stand- 
ard white roofs and blue gables have 
factory-applied color finish. 

For additional information check 


No. 7741 on coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by Jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7682—Poultry performance cal- 


culator, Cobb’ igreed Chicks, Inc. 
No. 7683—Raf extermination, Hess 
& Clark. 


No. 7684—Feed flavoring handbook, 
Flavor Corp. of America. 

No. 7685—Tramp Iron Drum Sepa- 
rator, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7686—Bulk truck, Winger 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7687—Calf raising handbook, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 

No. 7688—Base for calf milk re- 
placers, Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7689—Antibiotic for swine, 
Elanco Products Co., Div. of Eli Lilly 
& Co. 

No. 7690—Horizontal batch feed 
mixer, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7691—Pfizer activity review 
booklet, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7692—Fluid pump, Clayton 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7698—Lightweight bin vibra- 
tor, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7694—Equipment leasing plan, 
Nationwide Leasing Co. 


DEHY 


Doubles 
the Guard 


to protect your 


Pro-Vitamin A 


(Carotene) 


Vitamin E 


(alpha tocopherol) 


Pigmenter 
(Xanthophyll) 


The addition of only 0.015% 
of water-soluble ethoxyquin 
(Santoquin*) in alfalfa follow- 
ing dehydration protects its es- 
sential nutrients from oxida- 
tive destruction. 


Dehy protected by 

(1) ethoxyquin 

(2) inert gas storage 
is now, more than ever, your 
most economical, quality con- 
trolled source of vital nutri- 


Kansas City, Mo. 


*Registered trademark, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 
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No. 7695—Promotion for mastitis 
medication, The American Cyanamid 


No. 7696—Dried beet pulp, The I. 
S. Joseph Co., Inc. 

No. %7697— Equipment brochure, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

No. 7698— Pneumatic conveying 
system, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7699—Fortification of feedlot 
rations, Vit-A-Way, Inc. 

No. 7700— Suspended separation 
magnets, Indiana General Corp., 
Stearns Division. 

No. 7701— Conveying, tubing el- 
bows, Systems Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 7702—Temperature measuring 
system, Radson Engineering Corp. 

No. 7703—LP-Gas stock tank heat- 
er, Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7704— Pressurized bulk feed 
truck, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7705—Belt selection guide, The 
Imperial Belting Co. 

No. 7706—Fiberglas storage tanks, 
Tryco Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7707—Continuous weighing sys- 
tem, Industrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7708—Automatic control panel, 
Thayer Scale Corp. 

No. 7709—Sow milk tablets, Agri- 
Tech, Inc. 

No. 7710—Bulk scale, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7711—Portable loader, Ft. 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7712—Livestock tablets, Myzon 
Laboratories. 

No. 7718—Poultry house heater, 
Electronics, Inc. 

No. 7714—Antibiotic treatment for 
livestock, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7715—Grain drier literature, 
Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 7716—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7717—Steel building booklet, 
The Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

No. 7718—Bulk feed bin, Chore-Boy 
Manufacturing Co. 

Grain Moisture Study, Radson En- 
gineering Co., Macon, Ill.—25¢ 

No. 7719—Self-service rodent kill- 
er, Vineland Laboratories. 

No. 7720—Portable pneumatic con- 
veyor, The Buhler Corporation. 

No. 7721—Mobile feed mill route 
literature, Seco, Inc. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 

® Chemical Analyses 

* Vitamin Assays 

® Drug Assays 

® Spectrographic Analyses 

® Chick Feeding Experiments 

Formula Reviews 

® Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of 
charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


Lime Crest 


id RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


| 


No. %7722—Service and equipment 
brochure, General American Trans- 
poration Corp. 

No. 7728—Grain drying bulletin, 
Farm Fans, Inc. 

No. 7724 — Grain temperature 
probe, Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 7725— Plastic egg collection 
flat, Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7726—Scale control system, 
Cardinal Seale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7727—Pig starter additive, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7728— Molasses pellet mill, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7729— Poultry house plans, 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7730 — Hog disease control 
guide, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7731—Baler twine, Shellbuild- 
er Co. 

No. 7732 — Polyvalent bronchitis 
fraction, Delaware Poultry Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 7733 — Protein concentrate, 
Kiudsen Creamery Co. 

No. 7734—Dehydrated alfalfa book- 
let, American Dehydrators Assn. 
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Develop Calves to Full 
Productive Capacity 


Give calves a good start... keep them 
developing without set-backs on 


latchtords 


CALF-PAB PABLETS 


Advanced Milk Replacer Ideal Dry Calf Starter 

TO FOLLOW COLOSTRUM FED FROM FIRST DAY 
This low-cost feeding program supplies every known nutrient that calves need. Aids rumen 
development. Helps calves live up to their inherited milk-producing abilities. 


If you are interested in a line of prestige feeds 
that includes a fine quality dog food, write 


MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
MIDWEST DIVISION, DES MOINES, IOWA 
WEST COAST DIVISION, NAMPA, IDAHO 


Photo shows Forster's 
new bulk load-out 
system installed for 
Farmers Co-op, Caldwell, 
Kansas 


Remodeling, 
Additions, 


or Repairs 


A WORLDWIDE REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
FREE ESTIMATES—WE FLY ANYWHERE 


30% 


mill faster 


@ More efficient on hay grinding 
© Separate fan increases capacity 


@ Improved rotor design cleans 


@ More even wear on hammers 
@ Cuts maintenance cost 


Gives continuous service 


<< - 
- 


- 
- 
- 


ADA, OKLA 


FEderal 2-6020 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentlemen: We are interested in more information. 
[] New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer 


Mill 
NAME 


COMPANY NAME 


‘ 


city STATE .. 


See ee eee eee 


| 
| 
| 
J New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer Mill ; 


4, 1961 


Nov. 4, 
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TESTED AT COLLEGES. PUT THROUGH 
ITS PACES AT INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 


On poults, chicks, pigs, heifers and calves. A total of 
ten years of test work over-all. The findings in every 
case: Cura-Phos has highest availability. In fact, no 
other phosphorous supplement on the market today 
can beat it! 


CURA-PHOS PASSES ALL THE TESTS AVAILABILITY! 


Compare the price of Cura-Phos with other leading 
brands. There’s a difference. Cura-Phos costs less. 
Savings run as much as $10 a ton. There are more 
“working” quantities of phosphorus and calcium in 
Cura-Phos, too. Result: room for more nutrient in- 
gredients in your feed formula. 


No wonder Cura-Phos outsells every other brand of 
feeding phosphate. 


You'll find a complete summary of the test work in a 
new 8-page illustrated booklet, “All About Cura- 
Phos.” The Cura-Phos story from mine to market is 
in it. So are the facts and the arithmetic that show 
why Cura-Phos is the smartest phosphorus supple- 
ment buy you can make. The booklet’s free. Just 
ah write to us on your letterhead. 


5 


Evabihed H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. new OR 7 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. » 361 East Paces 
Ferry Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia» 501 Jackson Street, Tampa, Florida 
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... without help, using a 


POWER-CURVE Loader 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
also put into warehouse storage. 

There are Power-Curve installations 
near you, Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


Literature and engineering 
details sent on request. 


POWER-G 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 


2185 SOUTH JASON ST., DENVER 23, COLORADO 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


TISSUE CULTURE* 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE 


PROTECTS | 


WITHOUT 
STRESS 


Intramuscular Vaccination Provides Dependable, 
Long-Lasting Immunity For Chickens of All Ages 


Protects Laying and Broiler Chicks. One dose of Tissue Culture Newcastle 
Vaccine protects a broiler chick for 13 weeks, under normal condi- 
tions, two doses protect a hen for 101 weeks. 


No Evidence of Stress. Field tests show no evidence of vaccine-induced stress, 
even when administered to susceptible laying hens. It does not 
throw birds off lay. Nor is there any evidence that the vaccine 
spreads from vaccinated to non-vaccinated birds. 


Ends Egg-Embryo Risks. The virus is grown in cultures of pig kidney cells, 
which eliminates egg-borne infections in the vaccine. It has been 
modified so that it does not cause respiratory symptoms, or aggra- 
vate or complicate other infectious agents in the respiratory tract. 


The Ultimate In Flock Protection against Newcastle Disease, TCND is now 
available nationally from The Ray Ewing Company. See your local 
Ray Ewing representative, or write to the main office. 


Exclusive National Distributor . . . 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
you can always rele oh Raw Ewing 


Pasadena, California * Fort Worth, Texas * Ames, lowa * Lancaster, Penn. 


Health 


Manufactured By Poult: 
anu’ y 


*Bankowski Strain 
(Pat. Applied For No, 881,445) Laboratories, Davis, Califo 


| with home-grown grains, 
| ments could be fed to four classes of 
swine 


| sales area is described as the “heart 
| of the Corn Belt, 


| into Wisconsin a few years ago; in 


| capable representative of a reputable 
| manufacturer rather than 
| through a local dealer who may be 


WALNUT GROVE 


(Continued from page 24) 


mins and antibiotics. When combined 
the supple- 


brood sow, baby pig, growing 
hog, finishing hog. Hence—‘4 x 4.” 


SALES AREA — Walnut Grove's 
where the highest 
concentration of livestock on the 
North American continent occurs.” 

The company covers all of the im- 
portant state of Iow&, plus the live- 
stock areas of Nebraska and Illinois. 
The firm's dstribution also reaches 
into parts of southern Minnesota, 
most of Wisconsin and northern Mis- 
souri. One of the most recent ex- 
pansions has been in southeastern 
South Dakota. The company went 


this connection, it may be noted that 
emphasis is currently being put on 
new dairy feeding programs for this 
and other sections of the company’s 
sales area. 

All of the Walnut Grove expansion 
has been in the prime livestock area 
which the company serves, and no 
attempt has been made to reach be- 
yond this. 

In the states served is the largest 
concentration of cattle on feed, of 
hogs, milk cows, turkeys and other 
livestock that the world has ever 
seen. For example, Iowa and Illinois 
lead all other states in pork produc- 
tion; Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska are | 
first, second and third in beef pro- 
duction; Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are first and second in milk produc- 
tion. 

SALES ORGANIZATION AND 
SELLING—Walnut Grove is entirely 
a “direct selling” organization, with 
no dealers or distributors. The com- 
pany’s view on this was put this way 
by one spokesman: “The modern 
trend toward larger and fewer farms 
enhances our direct sales and service 
methods. Today’s livestock producer 
prefers to do business with a trained, 


to buy 


largely unaware of modern nutrition 
theory and practices. . . . He will do 
business with those people from whom 
he can expect to receive superior 
counseling and help, those people who 
can provide him with the products 
and programs that will help him to 


increase his efficiency and productiv- 
ity.” 

Mr. O'Connor said that the com- 
pany had always been a direct sales 
organization and that dealer setups 
never were considered during the 
period of growth. 

He said that the basic concept of 
the firm is to help farmers produce 
food, help them to produce more and 
better meat, milk and eggs, utilizing 
the grains and roughages on their 
own farms. This includes help by 
sales/service men on farm manage- 
ment as well as feeding. 

“One major factor in the company’s 
success,"’ said Mr. O’Connor, “is an 
educational program for producers 
through sales/service men, so that 
feed will perform as intended. Litera- 
ture and help for producers are 
geared to this end. This includes help 
on programs for individual producers 
so that their own livestock, using 
their own feedstuffs, will show the 
most profitable performance. One 
example is guiding farmers on the 
kind of cattle they should buy so that 
they can utilize their own roughage 
and feedstuffs best.” 

The company’s sales force consists 
of more than 450 trained sales/serv- 
ice representatives, who are in con- 
tact with more than 40,000 customers. 

Heading the sales department is 
Eldo H. Meyer, general sales man- 
ager, who has been with Walnut 
Grove since 1950. Mr. Meyer, who 
was reared on a Nebraska farm, is 
a 1948 animal husbandry graduate of 
the University of Nebraska. He man- 
aged 50 southwest Iowa farms for 
the Farmers National Co., Omaha, 
prior to joining Walnut Grove as a 
division manager in 1950. He moved 
to the home office in 1951 as assistant 
sales manager, and he became sales 
manager in 1955. 

Charles A. Swisher is assistant 
sales manager and director of sales 
training. Among others in the home 
office sales department is Bob Ander- 
son, director of nutrition, who helps 
in training and is responsible for get- 
ting information and instruction on 
feeds and feeding to personnel in the 
field. The staff also includes three 
sales supervisors who report to the 
sales manager. They are sales special- 
ists who handle special work, such 
as particular phases of sales super- 
vision and development and creating 
and developing new areas. 

Under the sales manager are eight 
regional managers, and they in turn 
have 51 division managers reporting 
to them. There is an average of six 
divisions per region. In each division 


Get longer life & 


For crimping, 
cracking, 
flaking, 
crumbling, 
grinding, 
pulverizing. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 


With tthe ROSS 


12 NE 28th $t,, Okla. Gity, Okla Fs 


Sentiemen: 
FREE 
ROLLERATOR. 


12 WE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla, + Address 


better service! 


ROLLERATOR 


High Capacity! ... Low Cost! No skimpy 
construction! All steel; roller bearings 
throughout; positive tram & roll protec- 
tion; quick-action throw-out lever 
and safety guards. Enclosed chain 
differential or V-Belt as required. 


give you 


TURN-TUFF ROLLS 

Bes? grade, solid chilled iron rolls in 
every model. 1, 2 & 3 pair-high, sani- 
Be low models. 8 Sizes, 7x14 to 


Machine & Mill Supply, Inc 


ROSS 
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~ are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products , 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
0M Dried Solubles— nutritionally 


sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Itmport Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


| Publicker Feed Products Division 
1429 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
for FREE sample 


send Paco sample send Natico sample 


| mail this coupon now 10-1b. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 0) 50-Ib 

| products. Fill in coupon and attach to your  Ghoe 
- company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY 

Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest : 
products for farm feeding! 


| \ / 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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‘CRUMBLES 


THE DRY MOLASSES PRODUCT . . . YOU BUY 
CONFIDENCE AND SELL WITH PRIDE. — 

MIXING TOP DRESSING 

CATTLE, DAIRY, SWINE AND POULTRY RATIONS: 


VYLACTOS LABORATORIES 
1901 E. EUCLID DES MOINES 13, IOWA 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


| that this 


are 9 to 10 salesmen. A salesman’'s 
area will depend on livestock popu- 
lation and producer numbers. In 
Iowa, a typical sales area is four to 
five townships. 

The whole setup, said Mr. Meyer, 
“provides a maximum opportunity to 
serve producers on a_ personalized 
basis.” 

Salesmen are paid on a straight 
commission basis, with compensation 
based on tonnage. It has been found 
“pure form” of sales com- 
pensation is the best stimulant. 

Mr. Swisher said that a key aspect 
of the company’s philosophy is that 
a salesman must be interested in sell- 
ing, “but first he must be willing 
and able to help the livestock pro- 


| ducer do his whole farming job bet- 


ter.” One example of this, he said, is 
in money management. “The idea,” 
he said, “is to sell what the farmer 
needs and then also show him how he 
can use it and pay for it and benefit 
from it in the light of his whole 
operation.” 

“We train people on how to sell 
and service feeds and feeding pro- 
grams, but they also must consider 
other obligations and farmers’ per- 
sonal objectives. Heip is provided on 
the whole livestock and agricultural 
program.” 

Going back to the sales organiza- 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a profit maker 
every month in every year. There’s never a 
slack season. 


That's because poultrymen everywhere depend 
on PILOT BRAND to help them get more eggs 
with stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that it pays to 
stock and promote PILOT BRAND, the largest- 
selling eggshell material in the world. You can 
always count on PILOT BRAND for quick, easy 
sales and good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling national ad- 
vertising in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


tion, here’s how the setup was de- 
scribed. It was pointed out that there 
are straight lines of responsibility 
and authority from top sales man- 
agement to the men in the field. 

1. Sales/service representative — 
the direct representative of the com- 
pany to the customer in all sales and 
service. 

2. Division manager—the person 
to whom the sales/service man re- 
ports directly. The division manager 
is the representative of sales manage- 
ment in a specific area. He will typi- 
cally have about 10 men in specific 
sales territories within the division. 
It is his responsibiilty to recruit, hire, 
train, supervise and motivate the men 
and direct sales and service in his 
division. 

3. Regional manager—He is the di- 
rect sales management representa- 
tive in a specific area made up of an 


| average of six divisions. The regional 


manager is directly responsible for 
the activities of division managers as 
well as indirectly responsible for sales/ 
service representatives. He reports 
directly to the general sales manager 
in the home office. 

4. Home office—At the top of the 
sales department's organizational 
chart are the home office personnel 
who also report directly to the sales 
manager, who in turn reports to the 
president. The home office personnel 
are the general sales manager; assist- 
ant sales manager and director of 
sales training; director of sales per- 
sonnel; director of nutrition; director 
and associate director of veterinary 
research; three sales supervisors, 
mentioned above; assistant sales 
training director; director of sales 
communication. 

A @siform price policy is main- 
tained on the entire line of products, 
with cash, pick-up and contract dis- 
counts. 

The company originally priced its 
mineral feeds on an f.o.b. plant basis. 
Then in 1950, the company went to a 
uniform price policy, which continues 
today. At the time the change was 
made to uniform pricing and delivery 
entirely in the firm’s own trucks, the 
policy was described as “revolution- 
ary.” 

All feed orders funnel through the 
home office, where orders are pro- 
cessed with an IBM system, and de- 
liveries or pick-ups are handled by 
the local warehouses. 

(Information on development and 
training of sales personne!, sales pro- 
motion and advertising, manufactur- 
ing and distribution, research and 
quality control, credit operations and 
other aspects of the Walnut Grove 
business will be presented in a second 
and concluding article.) 


HEADQUARTERS 
MAGNAVAM FEED ADDITIVES 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Or complete 
Ltritional 
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Hammermills 


' Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 
quality grinding, most efficient use of 
power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 


MUN we INE WORKS 
MINN 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C™ 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


. Another PLUS Users! 


’ SINGLE-OPERATION PLANING OF ROTOR 
_ BEARING AND MOTOR MOUNTING SURFACES 


A contributing factor in the long life and dependable 
operation of Jacobson Hammermills is the perfect 
alignment of the hammermill and the driving motor. 
To provide this alignment, the base mounting surfaces 
for the rotor bearings and motor are planed in one 
operation on a traveling bed planer. 


This is but one of the many extra quality control 
steps taken throughout the process o” manufacturing 
a Jacobson Hammermill . . . every step reflecting the 
Jacobson determination to provide complete customer 
satisfaction. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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NAMES 


(Continued from page 16) 


ed special account executive for the 
western district, working out of the 
company’s Torrance, Cal., plant, and 
David D. McClintock has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
Chicago district. 

Mr. Gigler, formerly technical serv- 
ice representative for the western 
district, will cover the southern Cali- 
fornia area, and has been assigned 
initially to handle several Los Ange- 


les accounts. He will continue to do | 


technical service work for the west- 
ern district. 

Mr. McClintock’s principal sales 
territory will be Wisconsin and the 
Chicago area. 

EDWARD WALFORD JOINS AR- 
BOR ACRES STAFF — Edward S. 
Walford has joined the staff of Arbor 
Acres Farm, Inc., Glastonbury, Conn. 
A poultry specialist for Hall Broth- 
ers Hatchery since 1933, he will serve 


in the Arbor Acres overseas division 
at Associated Broiler Breeders Ltd., 
Chelmsford, England, an affiliate. 

Mr. Walford attended McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada, and grad- 
uated from the University of Con- 
necticut. He served six years on the 
staff at Connecticut University prior 
to joining Hall Bros. 


TRIPLE “F” NAMES FIVE 
SALES MANAGERS —Triple “F” 
Feeds, Des Moines, Iowa, has named 
five more sales 
managers to hire 
and supervise sales 
personnel in their 
assigned areas, ac- 
cording to J. Ken- 
neth Lepley, direc- 
tor of sales. 

Assigned areas 
were: Dale Buck- 
master, Fremont, 
Neb., northern Ne- 
braska; Glenn D. 
Donald A. Bowman Riley, York, Neb., 
southern Nebraska; Donald A. Bow- 
man, Fairfax, Mo., Kansas-Missouri; 
F. J. Leinhauser, Minneapolis, Min- 


Weigh up to 50-pound packages with accuracy and speed 


EDTBAVUER-DUPLEX 


Automatic 


NET WEIGHERS 


Accurate, simple to install and operate— 
and requiring almost no maintenance— 
Edtbauer-Duplex Weighers give years of 
the most satisfactory service. Fifty-pound 
bags of feeds, including pellets and crum- 
bles, are accurately weighed. Smaller mod- 
els efficiently handle pet foods, rice, corn 
meal and other cereals, pancake and whole 
wheat flours, and other mill products in 
packages from two to 50 pounds. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you plan a 
practical, economical installation. 


SALES AND SERVICE 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco S—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


Dale Buckmaster Glenn D. Riley 


nesota, and U. G. Davis, Dixon, IIL, 
lllinois. All were formerly with Fox- 
bilt Feeds. 

Four other sales managers were 
appointed earlier by the company 
(Feedstuffs, Oct. 28). 


ARTHUR WARDWELL, JR., 
NAMED COBB REPRESENTATIVE 
—Arthur Wardwell, Jr., has been 
named by Cobb's 
Pedigreed Chicks, 
Inc., to the staff 
of special service 
representatives, it 
was announced by 
H. Ted Raymond, 
Jr., sales manager. 

Mr. Wardwell 
will work through- 
out the northeast- 
ern area, with 
= Cobb’s Concord, 
Arthur Wardwell, Jr, Mass., headquar- 
ters as home base. Mr. Wardwell at 
one time operated a hatching egg 
production farm with his father at 


North Reading, Mass., and for the | 


past 13 years has conducted his own 
operations. 


ALLAN BULKLEY, JR., JOINS 
WIRTHMORE — Allan Bulkley, Jr., 
Odessa, N.Y., has joined the poultry 
sales and service 
staff of Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., 
Olean, N.Y., ac- 
cording to George 
Enderly, division 
sales manager. 

Mr. Bulkley for- 
merly owned and 
operated a Leg- 
horn breeding 
farm, and, prior to 
joining Wirth- 
more, worked with 
Cornell University. His sales area 
will include central New York. 


MAX KANTOR JOINS MINNE- 
SOTA LINSEED AS VICE PRESI- 
DENT—Max Kantor, formerly vice 
president of research at Honeymead 
Products Co., Mankato, Minn., has 
joined Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis, as vice president in 


Allan Bulkley, Jr. 


FEED DOESN’T BRIDGE 


in the NEW Chore*Boy Bulk Feed Bin ! 


Bridging—a serious trouble with many bulk feed bins—is a 
Chore-Boy’s exclusive steel-mesh belt de- 
livery keeps feed moving steadily through the entire area of 
the bottom hopper opening . . . feed at sides of bin keeps 
moving down, eliminates places for bridges to form. Developed 
for use with world-famous Chore-Boy Herringbone milking- 
Feeding-Handling System, this new bulk feed bin and its revo- 
lutionary flexible auger has been proven in all kinds of farm 
. « in poultry, hog and 
IN ADDITION to the Bulk Feed Bin, 
Chore-Boy provides a complete line of feed system components. 


thing of the past. 


operations all over North America . 
other feeding systems. 


Write for free Feed Systems brochure. 


EXCLUSIVE! Flexible Auger goes around corners! 


One source of power carries 
feed anywhere . . . up, down, 
around the corner! Chore-Boy 
Flexible Auger requires no 
extra power, no right-angle 
transfer equipment. Outside, 
Flexible Auger carries feed 
from bulk bin to barn. Inside, 


Use indoors or out. 
Strong fibergiass 
construction. 


this revolutionary unit may be 
installed to carry feed to man- 
gers, feed troughs, etc. Tested 
in use in many different ap- 
plications, Chore-Boy Flexible 
Auger is simple, economical, 
reliable, requires very little 
power to operate. 

BE SURE to get all the facts 
on Chore-Boy’s new Bulk Feed 
Bin and Flexible Auger, along 
with Feed Systems Compon- 
ents . . . help build your 
profits! 


Chore+Boy Mfg. Co. - Cambridge City, Ind. 


Division of Golay & Co., Inc. 


U. G. Davis 


charge of technical oils, sales and 
service. 

Mr. Kantor spent 10 years with 
Cargill, Inc., and was director of 
special products sales when he left in 
1959 to start a chemical consulting 
firm, Max Kantor Assoc. He joined 
Honeymead in 1960. He is a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduate in chemi- 
cal engineering, and holds an MS de- 
gree from Lehigh University. 


JAMES W. RINGWALD TRANS- 
FERRED BY BUNGE—The transfer 
of James W. Ringwald, vice presi- 
dent of the Bunge Corp., to the firm’s 
Kansas City office was announced by 
Walter C. Klein, president of the 
company, which exports US. agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. Ringwald will supervise and 
coordinate the interior river opera- 


Yes, Columbia Quarry gives you one 
day service on bulk orders... and in 
covered hopper cars too! CQ has the 
products . . . the equipment... the 
service! For complete information on 
Columbia Quarry’s original Dust-Free, 
Easy-Mixing, Free-Flowing Calcium 
Products write. .. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


F. J, Leinhauser 
| 
| 
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Enzymes are not new... enzymes that work 


HERE ARE SOME FACTS ABOUT 


4 
% 


Patent Pending 


Nopgro is most beneficial in 


low protein high rations 


where the protein level is 10.5% or less 


AND NOW THAT NOPGRO IS OUT OF THE 
LABORATORY: AND INTO THE FEEDLOT 


here are three rules of thumb for your consideration 


1. Feeding Nopgro increases gains by 0.25 Ib. per 
head, per day. 


2. It takes gains of only 0.02 lb. per head, per day, 
to pay for Nopgro. 


3. In 82% of the last 17 field trials, Nopgro 
brought extra profits averaging $2.90 for every 60c 


spent for Nopgro. 
4 


Find out more about Nopgro, the feed additive for 
this decade. Let us prove to you that low-protein 
rations, with just a pinch of Nopgro, will perform 
as well as medium-protein rations . . . or better. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Newark, N.J. 


Please send me your round-up of facts about Nopgro. 


Name 


Address 


City, zone, state 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Company name 
| 

| 

| 
= 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY PNOPCO) 
® 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Richmond, Calif. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. e Corbeil, France ¢ Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin,calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 


= q 
| 
| 
: 
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| 
] 
| 
| 
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YEAST CULTURES 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY, INCLUDING 
TURKEYS 


LOWER FEED COSTS 
BETTER FEED CONVERSION 


SUPPLY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


1. Yeast Cell Activity 
2. Digestive Enzymes 

3. Unidentified Factors 
4. Netural 8 Vitamins 
5. Better Palatability 

College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 
Also Proven by Feed Manufacturers, Broiler 
and Turkey Farm Tests and Also on Our 


Own Yeast Culture Feeding Gemensioere 
Farm in Hog and Cattle Feeding 


Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


OLA ALL 


) 
) 

] 

) 

. . FORMULATIONS . 
MERCHANDISING ... 
ADMINISTRATION .. . 
SUPERVISED IN ALL AREAS. 
) 

) 

) 

) 


New Products? Formulation? Production? Marketing? Labeling? 
Now, for the first time, an organization of experienced experts 
has been formed to give you guidance in: 


THE CREATION OF NEW PRODUCTS . 

. CLINICALS... 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ... 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ... 


We are prepared to discuss your problems without obligation on your part. 
Please write: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Pea 


. NEW PRODUCT INTRODUCTION 
LABELING . . . VETERINARY . 

FOOD & DRUG 
LEGALLY 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 


tions of Bunge, including elevators at 
Helena and Osceola, Ark.; Cairo, IIL, 
and Greenville, Miss., as well as a 
newly opened office in Chicago. 

Walton F. Mulloy, vice president of 
Bunge Corp., will continue as mana- 
ger of the Kansas City office. 


SIMON -CARTER APPOINTS 
IVAN 8S. KLING AGENT IN OHIO— 
The Simon-Carter Co., Minneapolis, 
, has appointed 
* Ivan S. Kling, 
sales representa- 
tive in western 
and southern Ohio. 
Mr. Kling~ will 
handle the com- 
plete line of grain 
and seed cleaning 
equipment in this 
area. He has ex- 
perience in the 
sale and installa- 

Ivan S. Kling = —=— tion of steel build- 
ings and other allied equipment in 
the grain industry. His home is Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


GENERAL SUPPLY NAMES 
TWO REPRESENTATIVES—Gener- 
al Supply & Equipment Co., Brook- 
er, Fla., has named two sales repre- 
sentatives for Redi-Mill and Auto- 
Mill sales in the South. 

Ted D. Bigham, Brooker, and Don- 
ald Kalkutt, Florence, S.C., have been 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE MILL EQUIPMENT 


BUY CHAMPION WITH CONFIDENCE... 


IN PROFITS—Champion owners are consistently recording substantial profits from 
operations on service charges alone. This eliminates the need for depending on 


feed and molasses profit to carry the entire mobile service. 


IN DEPENDABILITY—Champions are simply designed and built to give year round 
trouble-free service with a minimum of maintenance. Maintenance can be performed 
locally on Champion units without the need for special service at a designated parts 


and service depot. 


IN PERFORMANCE—Champion mobile’s large capacity can grind a two- to three- 
ton batch in as little as six minutes. The grind can be regulated from coarsely ground 


or cracked grains to finely ground feed. 


CHAMPIONS are built to 
BUILD your BUSINESS 


and your PROFITS! 


*Name on request. 


LOOK AT THIS CHAMPION 
OWNER'S* REPORT: 

Service sales, mixing and grinding...._$1175.00 
Fuel cost, including road travel........... 


Write for Bulletin 118 and details of Champion’s Finance Plan 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


hes 


Donald Kalkutt 


added to the staff of factory sales 
representatives promoting the firm’s 
on-farm mixer-grinder and complete 
mill and storage facilities package. 

Mr. Bigham has had sales experi- 
ence throughout the Southeast and 
will cover the entire South as a sales 
coordinator, with headquarters in 
Brooker. Mr. Kalkutt, manager of a 
South Carolina feed mill five years, 
with previous farm-to-farm sales ex- 
perience, will cover the Carolinas for 
General Supply. 


WHITMOYER APPOINTS MAR- 
VIN EARL MISSOURI REPRE- 
SENTATIVE — Marvin S. Earl has 
been named rep- 
resentative in Mis- 
souri of Whitmoy- 
er Laboratories, 
Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa., according to 
Henry C. Suppan, 
sales manager. 

Mr. Earl, an ag- 
ricultural gradu- 
ate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri 
with experience in 
dairy and market- 


Marvin 8. Earl 
ing, will work with Whitmoyer cus- 


tomers in the poultry, livestock and 
feed industries in properly utilizing 
Whitmoyer health control and nu- 
tritional products. 


NAMED RHODE ISLAND DI- 
RECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, REC- 
REATION—Francis N. Perry, Bris- 
tol, former feed salesman for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been named by 
Gov. John A. Notte, Jr., as Rhode 
Island director of agriculture and 
recreation. Mr. Perry, a graduate of 
Rhode Island State College with a 
BS degree in animal and dairy hus- 
bandry, has been assistant manager 
of the Buttonwoods Dairy in Warren. 


New Plant Opens 


KOSCIUSKO, MISS. — Riverside 
Industries has opened a plant at 
Kosciusko, an 8,000 sq. ft. steel and 
concrete building, 7,200 sq. ft. of 
which is a hull room and seed room. 

The firm, which has plants at Pon- 
totoc, Tupelo, Starkville and home 
office at Marks, all in Mississippi, 
manufactures feeds, fertilizers, in- 
secticides and other farm products, 
and operates cotton seed and soybean 
processing plants. 

Also headquartered in the new 
building is the office of newly- 
appointed district manager, Harvey 
Simmons of Kosciusko. Allen Sim- 
mons is local manager. 


The New Protein 


Fermentation Concentrate 
H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


PASADENA * PALO ALTO 


Pellet Mills 
| Are Our Only’ 


Business 


4 New, redesigned Oliver ) 

. pellet mills give you § 
higher idee and lower cost of opera-( 
tion. 20 years of experience bring new 
modern methods of design and construction ¢ 
that give the greatest profitable service. { 


For Complete Details Write: 


( 
Oliver Machine Works | 


2518 North Lee Street 
South El Monte, 


— 
ARE YOU A FEED MANUFACTURER WITH PROBLEMS? a 
a CHAMPION MILLE MIKE 
= 
WHEAST 
| 
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TO TREAT COXY OUTBREAKS 
..-EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, S.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 

S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
...cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 


keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE, 


: 
“) 
: 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 


Rates: 25¢ per word; 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 


classified ad... 
ation, telephone 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
each word, abbrevi- 
he and ber, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL VETERINARIAN — NINE 
feed and pharmaceuticals, product 


years 
development, research, FDA matters. Age 
43. Will relocate. Address Ad No. 7390, 
Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago 4, Il), 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE FOR SALES, 


service to North Carolina farmers, experi- 


enced in poultry, livestock feeding and 
management. Successful sales record. Mar- 
ried, age 35, college, 11 fal ex- 
perience. Six years with major feed com- 
pany. Address Ad No. 7376, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


v 
WANTED — SCREW CONVEYOR, STEEL 
boxes, covers, beamings and hangers, etc. 
Selma Soybean Corp., Selma, N, C, 
WANTED — OLD MODEL OR JUNKER 
Helm jumbo pellet mill. Lioyd Walker, 
~ 
BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
| equipment, Any type—condition. McCul- 
| lough & Co., $205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
| City 34, Mo.; SO 1-2857. 


WANTED TO BUY—50 TO 100 H.P. USED 


California and Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 7352, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NORTH MIs- 


established 


v 
FOR SALE—FEED MILL, 


souri. Good territory, well 
Grinding, mixing, shelling, scales, bulk 
and trucks. Address Ad No, 7382, Feed- 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
FEED MILL FOR SALE—LOCATED MAIN 
street and highway. Steam roller, grinder, 


mixer. Truck and trailer. Reason for 
selling, ill health Spencer Black, Box 
265, Snowflake, Ariz. 


FEED MILL, CENTRAL CALIFORNIA— 


Storage capacity 4,500 tons, complete mill, 
truck, 


mixing capacity 13,000 tons. Bulk 
own spur track 8.F. Ry.; 1% acres land, 
with house. Address Ad No. 7347, Feed- 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR RENT—WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS. ES- 
tablished feed and grain elevator. All 
modern equipment. Well stocked. Large 
bulk and bag storage areas. Railway sid- 
ing. Ideally located in grain producing 
area. Financing or partnership available 
to responsible party. Contact: Carol 
Franks, Marengo, Ill; Jordan 38-8581. 


WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


| 

| WANT TO SELL 

| Your Useable Machinery, 

| Equipment, Storage? 
Must be moveable, 80% of new, post-war 

| manufacture. 

speci- 

| 


Full information please, make, model 
d price. 


fications, picture, prints, sketch an 
(Prints copied and returned.) 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


| REGISTER 
| Box 26, Ashland, Ky. 325-4759 
Interest limited 500-mile radius. 


HELP WANTED 


NATIONALLY KNOWN FEED COMPANY 


credit man- 


has openings for regional 

agers. A true challenge for trained men 
who can assume real responsibility. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 7372, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERIENCED 
salesmen to sell baler and binder twine on 
a commission basis. Can be sold in addi- 


lines. Prime terri- 


tion to your present 

tories in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas open, Please give 
qualifications and references. Address Ad 


No. Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


7377, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are seeking salesmen for New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. This position 
requires traveling with a car and expenses 
are provided. We are forming a new sales 
organization. We are a large and long- 
established National Manufacturer of feed 
ingredients. The men we are looking for 
should have sales experience calling on 
feed manufacturers. Compensation is salary 
and expenses. All replies are strictly con- 
fidential. 
Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


ZELENY SEDIMENTATION 
TEST KIT 


Book your order now for immediate ship- 
ment or delivery next year on the Zeleny 
Sedimentation Test Kit. Burrows offers the 
lowest priced kit on the market, complete 
with all necessary accessories to comply 
with U.S.D.A. regulations. For details and 
circular write— 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Government Surplus 
BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


Capacity per Maximum 
Diameter ft. of height height 
38 fr. 992 bu. 66 ft. 
55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 ft. 
Also furnished with 13’ x 10° doorways 
| | for warehouses. Present location— 
| | Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial sav- 
ing. 
MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 
Box 748, Salina, Kansas 
Phone Collect: TAylor 7-9331 


FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA CENTURY 75 
H.P. pellet mill with cooler. Heil SD 
8x24 dehydrator complete. Napoleon Al- 
falfa Mills, Inec., Napoleon, Ohio. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer milis. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. S3.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE USED VAC-U-VATOR. 


Model 670, 4-wheel, with 60 ft pipe. 
Houston Feed & Farm Supply, Houston, 
Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
Iowa. 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-LIFT” CONVEYORS— 
Package Units or “Bid-It-Yr-Self" kits, 
Capacity 1 to 100 ton/hr. up to 1,000 ft. 
Conveys free flowing material wet or dry. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


—WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
hardson scales, Union Special, 
olis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
ton square bins, welded spout- 
elbows. Winborns Mill Equipment 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Service, 


SEWING MACHINES — ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. 

FOR SALE — FEEDLOT TRUCK, CROSE 
automatic feedlot truck with Fairbanks 
scales, self contained on 1960 Ford chassis. 

immediate delivery, $11,500, 


Almost new, 
f.o.b. Oregon, Washington and northern 
California. Address Ad No. 7374, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

NEW 8S. HOWES, JR. B CORN CRACKER 
and grader complete; one used Jr. B corn 
cracker and grader; one (used) Jay Bee 
hammermill, Model 3UX; one Singer bag 
repair sewing machine, mounted on table; 
20 used Draver feeders, various sizes. 
Penn Bangor, Inc., 25 North Main S&t., 
Bangor, Pa. 


Used Moisture Testers 


Model S Steinlite Moisture Testers, com- 
pletely reconditioned price, $75 each. 
Write or phone collect: 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
1316-C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Illinois 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
i—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
I—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chailmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers inter-plane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 

i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 h.p. 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4' 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42''x!20°' drum dryers. 


Send for Detailed Circular 

PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 10) 


about 70% of normal nutrients to 
delay maturity. 


COTTONSEED MEAL FOR LAY- 
ERS—Dr. C. R. Grau of the Univer- 
isty of California said that there is a 
good potential for cottonseed meal 
for layers if the gossypol problem can 
be avoided. He said that the bio-assay 
method is the only one to use, that 
there is not a good chemical method 
for checking on gossypol. At this 
time, he said, one should not use 
gossypol-containing products for hens 
unless the products have been tested 
with hens. If cottonseed meal is fed 
to layers, one should be sure it is 
safe. 


ENZYMES—Dr. F. H. Kratzer of 
the University of California reviewed 
information on enzymes and water 
treatment, including effects on west- 
ern barley. He noted that there may 
be inhibitors in some feedstuffs and 
that water treatment or enzymes 
may overcome this. Also, there may 
be other ways to overcome inhibitors. 


PARAKERATOSIS IN CATTLE 
FEEDING—Dr. William Garrett of 
the El Centro station reviewed infor- 
mation on parakeratosis and told of 
work on this problem in the Im- 
perial Valley. 

He said research indicates that in 
cases of this where cattle are fed 
pellets, it appears to be not from pel- 
leting itself but to be related to fine 
grinding of feeds. There may be an 
alteration of rumen function with 
finely ground feedstuffs. 

Showing that the cause may not 
just be pelleting or fine grinding it- 
self, Dr. Garrett noted that Colorado 
workers found an 8% incidence of 
rumen parakeratosis in cattle not fed 
pelleted rations, and there was a 
7.8% incidence in lambs on pasture. 
In the Imperial Valley, workers found 
some of the condition in animals 
coming off range. There was no effect 
on subsequent performance in these 
cases. 

Dr. Garrett said parakeratosis has 
been found in some cattle being fed 
when no pellets were used; also some 
cattle on pellets have not had it. 
But there is an increase in some in- 
stances of pellet feeding. And some 
lambs have gained less. The condi- 
tion has been found to be most severe 
where most of the feed is finely 
ground. 

Steers getting long oat hay with 
pellets were shown to gain more 
than those on pellets alone. 

Feed particle size appears to be a 
factor, Dr. Garrett said, but this 
alone is not responsible. There have 
been cases of finely ground all con- 
centrate rations where the condi- 
tion does not appear. 

Differences in rumen function and 
less salivation may be involved. 

Dr. Garrett concluded that there 
may be a minor incidence of para- 
keratosis on all diets, but that it is 
usually more severe, with feed con- 
sumption down, if finely ground pel- 
leted feed is used. It is not pelleting 
itself which causes the problem, but 
rumen function may be altered with 
finely ground feeds. 


WATER INTAKE AND WET 
DROPPINGS—Dr. F. W. Hill of the 
University of California pointed out 
that California is working on the 
problem of water intake and wet 
droppings among layers but that no 
solution has yet been found. The field 
problem seems to be one of voluntary 
water intake. In this connection it 
has been shown that some strains 
consume more water. Intake is highly 
variable among hens; also, one hen 
varies. Some birds may consume two 
to three times the amount thought 
to be required. 

There may be a physiological rea- 
son why excess water is consumed; 
the problem is to find what is in- 
volved. 

It was mentioned that limitation of 
water can be carried out. It has been 
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shown that one can limit water some 
and not hurt performance. 

Dr. Hill noted that there is a great 
increase in water consumption and 
excretion when egg production starts, 
indicating that hormonal relation- 
ships may be involved. Blood pres- 
sure may be a factor, he continued. 
Blood pressure tends to be higher in 


high producing birds, and with high | 
blood pressure there is a greater rate | 


of urine formation. Rate of food in- 
take is not a major factor. Sodium 
and iron ions are being studied now. 


VITAMIN A FOR RUMINANTS— 
Dr. Magnar Ronning of the Univer- 
sity of California pointed out that 
there has been some confusion re- 
garding vitamin A for 
and he noted that California 
rently is conducting a project 
eight feedlot operators. Cattle 
being checked in the feedlot, includ- 
ing use of the liver biopsy technique, 
and the animals will be followed to 
slaughter. Researchers are testing 
supplements and they are checking 


cur- 


on use of one shot of carotene into 
the rumen. 
Dr. Ronning also pointed out some 


problems in connection with the stat- 
ing of vitamin A requirements; this 
has to do with conversion of carotene 
to vitamin A. 

He mentioned that NRC stated re- 
quirements for vitamin A are associ- 
ated with research on maintenance 
and that the requirement for feedlot 
cattle may be higher. 

In conversations in connection with 
a discussion of vitamin A, it was 
noted that many California feedlot 
operators are now adding 40,000 units 
of vitamin A per head per day to 
feedlot rations. Also, some give large 
doses when animals enter the feed- 
lot. 


PELLETED HAY FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTION — Dr. Ronning dis- 
cussed pelleting of hay for dairy cows 
and pointed out that it has not been 
determined why butterfat content of 
milk drops when pellets are fed. Cali- 
fornia now recommends that at least 


| 


ruminants, | 


with | 
are | 


fed? One can feed too much of any- 
thing, said Dr. Smith. Normally, he 
continued, one thinks of a calcium- 
phosphorus ratio of 2:1 on one ex- 
treme and 1:2 at the other extreme. 


Will phosphoric acid in molasses 


help control milk fever through con- | 


trol of the C:P ratio? The panel had 
no information on this. ... Dr. Mag- 
nar Ronning of California said that 
the university is working on the pos- 
sibility of high phosphorus and low 
calcium before calving as a means 
of controiling milk fever. Dr. 
Smith reminded the audience that a 
ruminant can use phytin phosphorus. 

Milo vs. Barley—A member of the 
audience said Arizona work indicated 
that equal parts of barley and milo 
were better than either grain alone 
for beef cattle. ... Dr. William Gar- 
rett said his work showed no differ- 
ence in palatability between rolled 
and ground grain, with no significant 
difference in consumption. No mo- 
lasses was used on the grain in the 
work referred to above. The total 


| amount of concentrate in the ration 


10 lb. of long hay be fed along with | 


pellets. A lot of pellets are now used, 
and this works out all right if 10 Ib 
of long hay are fed per day. 


BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE 


PANEL DISCUSSION—Several ques- | 


tions on such things as minerals, 
vitamin A, pelleting, grains and grain 


feeding of dairy cows were discussed 


in a panel session covering large ani- | 


In some cases definite answers 
in others it was noted 


mals. 
were provided; 


that a good deal more research in- 
formation is needed. 
Phosphorus—Dr. S. E. Smith of 


Cornell said that the minimum phos- 
phorus requirement for dairy calves 
is .22% but that 30% is suggested 
to provide a safety factor. For beef 
cattle in the feedlot, of the 
total ration is the stated require- 
ment. For dairy cattle, it depends on 
body weight and level of production. 


29% 


Can too much phosphorus be 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
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rail 


reported on was 80%; of this 65% 
was barley or milo... . 

Does milo have an advantage over 
barley in dairy feeding? Dr. Ronning 
said that the grains were considered 
equal as part of the concentrate ra- 
tion. Dr. Garrett pointed out 
that, in his work, there was 4% more 
moisture in barley than in milo. All 
comparisons were on a dry basis. He 
advised feed men to take account of 
moisture differences in grains. 

Pelleting and Wafering—Is it pel- 
leting or fine grinding that causes 
parakeratosis in cattle? Dr. Garrett 
referred to work mentioned above 
and said that fine grinding is asso- 


ciated with the problem. It is not 
pelleting itself, nor is it just fine 
grinding, but there tends to be more 
parakeratosis where feed is finely 
ground, as in pellets. Some severely 
affected animals, by the way, have 
gained well. There has been some 


incidence with wafers, but it has been 
minor. A % in. pellet, with the feed 
finely ground, was found worse than 
a % in. pellet in causing parakera- 

Dr. Ronning said that so far as 
butterfat content of milk is concerned 
(where there has been depression on 
pelleted feeds), wafers are no worse 
than chopped hay. Level of grain 
feeding also may be _ involved, he 
noted; high grain and low roughage 
rations can cause depression. Where 
some dairy cows have been fed pel- 
lets for six months, there was no 


parakeratosis. 
terfat depression, there is not a de- 
pression in solids-not-fat. Some said 
that solids-not-fat would increase, 
but this has not happened, he said. 


If pellets are fed to beef cattle, 
it helps some if long hay is also fed, 
but this does not eliminate parakera- 
tosis. However, it will increase gain 
and feed consumption. 


Solids-Not-Fat — With a change 


When there is a but- | 
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coming up in California milk market- 
ing, there is interest in whether feed- 
ing can affect solids-not-fat content 
of milk. At this point, said Dr. Ron- 
ning, there is not much hope that 
SNF can be increased through feed- 
ing. It drops if there is under-feed- 
ing, but it cannot be increased. He 
said there is no method or ingredi- 
ent known to increase SNF. ...A 
person in the audience said that in 
England, they have raised SNF by 
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CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE—Some of the speakers, program participants 
and others present for the California Animal Industry Conference in Fresno 


are pictured here. 
Three of the guest speakers are shown in the first photo. Left to right, 


Dr. Robert White-Stevens, 


American Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N.J.; Dr. 


Ruth Renner, University of Alberta, and Dr. 8S. E. Smith, Cornell University. 
Shown visiting in the second picture are Dr. Magnar Ronning, University 


%% by use of a high plane of nutri- 
tion. . . . There is some hope of se- 
lecting cows for higher SNF content 
of milk; the characteristic was said 
to be about 20% heritable. 

Vitamin A and Carotene — There 
was some discussion of methods of 
stating carotene and vitamin A re- 
quirements and of conversion of caro- 
tene to vitamin A. It was brought 
out that NRC figures on the beef re- 
quirement for vitamin A were based 
on animals not growing fast and that 
a higher level is needed... . Dr. 
Garrett noted that the present Cali- 
fornia recommendation for feedlot 
cattle is 3,000 LU. of vitamin A or 
6 mg. of carotene per 100 Ib. of body 
weight. . . . A member of the audi- 


ence pointed out that there is not 
necessarily a relationship between 
liver storage of vitamin A and per- 
formance. 

Dairy Feeding —A discussion of 
levels of grain feeding of dairy cows 
brought several comments from the 
audience as well as California sci- 
entists. A member of the audience 
said that full feeding generally pays. 

. One person mentioned one rec- 
ommendation that it pays to feed 
more grain up until milk production 
is off. .. . It was said that some cows 
consumed 35 to 40 lb. of grain daily 
and that it works out well. ... An- 
other person told of a case where 
enough concentrate had been -fed un- 
til the cows reached their limits of 


of California, a speaker, and R. E. Green, Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 
In the third picture are two of the program participants—Hobart Hal- 
loran (left), Halloran Research Farm, Modesto, Cal., and Dr. O. P. Blaich, 


University of California. 


Industry men from coast to coast were present for the conference, as 
illustrated in the fourth photo. Visiting are Winslow Hall, Pacific Molasses 


milk production, when the feed began 
to go into fat on the animal... . Dr. 
Ronning said that California is in- 
terested in the possibilities of all con- 
centrate rations for dairy cows but 
that it is not yet known how this 
can be done. 

POULTRY PANEL DISCUSSION 
—Several aspects of poultry feeding 
were discussed in a panel session in 
which some of the conference speak- 
ers took part. 

Feeding Replacement Pullets—For 
restriction, Dr. Syd Fox of England 
suggested 870 Calories of metaboliz- 
able energy and 11%% protein. It 
was noted that this does not mean 
that the feed should contain these 
levels, but having this would result 
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from restricting to 70% a diet at 
1240 Calories of metabolizable energy 
per pound and 16.4% protein. This 
type of restriction is accomplished by 
permitting only a certain percentage 
of the normal amount of feed. It was 
pointed out that levels of vitamins 
and minerals should be increased. 
Energy Values—Dr. H. R. Bird of 
Wisconsin said that for certain uses, 
productive energy figures may be 
more applicable than metabolizable 
energy values. Dr. F. W. Hill of Cali- 
fornia said that his objection to pro- 
ductive energy values is that they 
are inaccurate for certain ingredi- 
ents, such as soybean meal. The scale 
was said to under-rate soybean meal 
and over-rate meat scraps. In addi- 
tion, the available figures now are 
on metabolizable energy for fats. Dr. 
Hill said that in general he feels that 
metabolizable energy figures should 


| be used. 


| requirement, 
| meet these high requirements on a 


Minerals — For growing chickens 
and turkeys, said Dr. Bird, there may 
possibly be a reduction of the cal- 
cium and phosphorus requirements 
from the NRC figures. For the first 
week of a chick’s life, the require- 
ment may be higher than the NRC 
but it is not essential to 


practical basis. 

Cottonseed Meal—Dr. C. R. Grau 
said that a guarantee for free gossy- 
pol does not indicate that a cotton- 
seed meal is safe to use for laying 
hens. He said the meal has to be ac- 
tually fed to layers, and the manu- 
facturer should have a guarantee for 
active gossypol units (AGU) of less 
than 0.3. The meal will then meet 
the accepted “egg-tested” classifica- 
tion. . . . Dr. Grau said that protein 
quality of prepress solvent meals is 
usually better than that of expeller 
meals because there is less heat in 
manufacturing. . . . Egg discoloration 
can be caused by a cottonseed meal 
with a guarantee of .04% free gossy- 
pol. It was noted that the free gos- 
sypol method is chemical while the 
AGU figure is determined by bioas- 
say procedure. ... Dr. Grau said 
that prepressing is necessary in the 
solvent extraction procedure in order 
to bind the gossypol so that it is not 
available to the hen to put into the 
yolk. He said that up to 10% of the 
meal can be fed if it has a guaran- 
tee of less than 0.3 AGU. 

Dropped Crop—Dr. F. H. Kratzer 
of California said research has shown 
a genetic tendency toward dropped 
crop. He said he suspects that there 
is an increase because of increased 
water consumption since there is 
greater water consumption during 
hot weather. This may mean that 
more shade will help by reducing 
water consumption. 
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HEARINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ern States Cooperative, Inc., Bldg. 

Nov. 24-27—Des Moines, Iowa, 
Senate Chambers, State Capitol. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Las Vegas, Nev., 
Clark Court. 

Dec. 4-6— Oklahoma City, Okla., 
New Federal Office Bldg. 

Beginning Dec. 8— Chicago, III, 
LaSalle Hotel. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says supply-management of tur- 
key hatching eggs would be on the 
basis of a percentage of the eggs han- 
dled during a base period or, in the 
alternative, on the basis of a per- 
centage of currently available sup- 
plies of eggs. 

Egg Volume Regulation 

Three methods of volume regula- 
tion are proposed in the marketing 
order for turkey hatching eggs: (1) 


The desirable quantity established for | 


hatching eggs which all handlers may 
set, or cause to be set, in any allot- 
ment period; (2) the desirable quan- 
tity which all handlers may receive 
at hatcheries for hatching in the al- 
lotment period, and (3) the percent- 
age of available supply of hatching 
eggs which all handlers may set. 
Allocation bases would be comput- 
ed either by using the total number 
of hatching eggs the handler set in 
the 12-month period ending Sept. 30, 


1961, or the total number of eggs 
set in the 24-month period ending 
Sept. 30, 1961, divided by two, or 


such comparable periods as may be 


established. If no eggs were set by 


any person during 1961, or if the set 
was not deemed representative, an 
allocation base could be established 
for each person by the committee 
named to administer the order, USDA 
explained. 


Turkey Provisions 


Volume regulation proposed for 
turkeys would apply to percentage 
set-asides at the handler level. This 
would be done by the handler multi- 
plying the quantity of all turkeys 
handled by him in the set-aside peri- 
od by the surplus percentage estab- 
lished for the period. Grade, size or 
quality of turkeys which would be set 
aside could also be prescribed. 

In connection with administration 
of the marketing order or orders, a 
60-member advjsory board would be 
appointed by#the secretary, with 
nominations for membership made by 
the industry at state nominating 
meetings. Also, a 19-member admin- 
istrative committee would be ap- 
pointed from the board. 

“Membership of the board and 
committee would give due recogni- 
tion to producers and also be repre- 
sentative of all segments of the in- 
dustry,” USDA officials said. 


Joint Groups Possible 


It is understood that it is possible 
that either one or two advisory 
boards and administrative commit- 
tees could be appointed, if the mar- 
keting orders go into effect. 

The proposed marketing orders and 
agreements state that if the secre- 
tary of agriculture should issue and 
make effective separate marketing 
orders regulating the handling of 
turkey hatching eggs and of turkeys, 
he may appoint the same advisory 
board and committee to function in 
their respective capacities for both 
orders. 

The public hearings have been 
scheduled to receive evidence with 
respect to the economic and market- 
ing conditions which relate to the 
provisions of the proposed marketing 
agreements and orders. Objections to 
the proposals’ and any suggested 
modifications will be heard. 

(Initial rough drafts of proposed 
marketing orders for turkeys and 
turkey hatching eggs, much like 
those which will be considered at the 
five hearings, have appeared in Feed- 
stuffs. Parts of a proposed order for 
hatching eggs appeared on page 7 of 
the Oct. 28 issue and selected provi- 


sions of a proposed turkey order were 
published on page 1 of the Oct. 21 
issue. ) 

Definitions 

In the proposed marketing agree- 
ment and order regulating the han- 
dling of turkey hatching eggs, a “pro- 
ducer” is “any person (individual, 
partnership, corporation, association 
or any other business unit) directly 
or indirectly engaged in the produc- 
tion of hatching eggs and who (1) 
has a proprietary interest in the eggs, 
or (2) who in a proprietary capacity 
operates and controls facilities for 
the production of hatching eggs and 
produces hatching eggs with such fa- 
cilities; provided that, if two or more 
persons are producers with respect 
to the same hatching eggs, their re- 
spective percentage shares in the 
eggs for purposes of this order shall 
be deemed to be an amount of eggs 
equal to the total number of eggs so 
produced divided by the number of 
persons who are producers thereof, 
unless a written contract between 
the parties relating to such produc- 
tion submitted to the secretary of 
agriculture or the turkey hatching 
egg committee provides for a differ- 
ent percentage distribution of inter- 
est.” 

“Handler” in the proposed hatch- 
ing egg order means “any person who 
handles hatching eggs, or causes 
hatchings eggs to be handled, and 
includes a person who handles hatch- 
ing eggs of his own production.” 

“Allotment period” 
meaning “the 12-mgnth period begin- 
ning on Oct. 1 of each year and end- 
ing Sept. 30 of the following year, or 
such other period as may be recom- 
mended by the turkey hatching egg 
committee and approved by the sec- 
retary of agriculture.” 

“Producer” in the proposed turkey 
marketing order means “any person 
directly or indirectly engaged in the 
commercial production of turkeys 


| 


is defined as | 


and who (1) has a proprietary inter- | 


est in the turkeys or (2) who in a 
proprietary capacity operates and 
controls the facilities for the produc- 
tion of turkeys and produces turkeys 
with such facilities; provided that, if 
two or more persons are producers 
with respect to the same turkeys, 
their respective percentage shares in 


the turkeys for the purpose of this 


order shall be deemed to be an 
amount of turkeys equal to the total 
number of turkeys so produced di- 
vided by the number of persons who 
are producers thereof, unless a writ- 
ten contract between the parties re- 
lating to such production submitted 
to the secretary of agriculture or the 
turkey committee provides for a dif- 
ferent percentage distribution of in- 
terest.” 

“Handling,” as the word is used in 
the proposed turkey order, means 
“the slaughtering of turkeys for the 
production of meat and the disposi- 
tion, storage or further processing of 
turkeys resulting from such slaugh- 
ter.” 

A “fiscal year” is defined in both 
proposed orders as “the 12-month pe- 
riod from Oct. 1 in each year to Sept. 
30 in the following year, or such 
other period as the secretary of ag- 
riculture, after recommendation of 


the administrative committee, may | 


establish.” 
Advisory Board 


The proposed marketing orders call 
for the establishment of a 60-mem- 
ber advisory board—either one 


for turkeys and another for hatch- | 


ing eggs or a single board for both 
turkeys and hatching eggs. Fifty- 
seven members of an advisory board 
would be selected to represent vari- 
ous states and regions. The remain- 
ing three members would be repre- 
sentatives-at-large, selected at the 
discretion of the secretary of agri- 
culture. Also, each member of the 
board would have an alternate mem- 
ber selected in the same manner as 
for members. 

Representation — Selection of the 
57 members to represent various 
states and regions would be on the 
following basis: 


Six members: California, Nevada 
and Hawaii; Minnesota. 

Four members: Iowa. 

Three members: Wisconsin, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia; Missouri; 
Texas. 


| 


Two members: Indiana; Utah and | 


Arizona; Ohio; Arkansas; North Car- 
olina. 

One member: Colorado and New 
Mexico; New England states; Geor- 
gia and Florida; Alaska and Wash- 
ington; Oregon; Pennsylvania; Ok- 
lahoma; Michigan; Nebraska; North 
Dakota; Illinois; Kansas; South Da- 
kota; Kentucky and Tennessee; New 
York; Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey; South Carolina; Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming; Alabama, Mis- 
Sissippi and Louisiana. 

Term of office—Members and alter- 
nate members of the advisory board 
would serve for terms of three years 
ending Sept. 30 of staggered years. 
The term of office of the initial 
board would be three years for one 
third of the members and their alter- 
nates, two years for another third 
and for the remaining third the mem- 
bers and their alternates would run 
from the effective date of their serv- 


ice to Sept. 30, 1962. 


Nominations — Nominations for 
membership on the board would be 
made at nomination meetings called 
and supervised initially by the Na- 
tional Turkey Advisory Committee 
and subsequently by a turkey and a 
hatching egg administrative commit- 
tee or a joint turkey and hatching 
These nomination 


egg committee. 

meetings would be held in the states 
or groups of states represented by 
board members. Only producers or 


handlers would be eligible to vote and 
each of the eligible voters would have 
but one vote. 

If the secretary of agriculture de- 
cided to appoint a single board and 
a single committee to regulate both 
the turkey and turkey hatching egg 
orders, each eligible voter would still 
have but one vote for purposes of 
voting on nominations to the board 


Duties—Duties of the advisory 
board or boards would consist of: Se- 
lecting from its members a chairman 
and other officers, establishing pro- 
cedures for performing its functions, 
nominating administrative committee 
members, making recommendations 
with respect to marketing policy and 
considering other matters 


Administrative Committee 

The administrative committee (or 
committees) would be composed 
19 members and 19 alternate mem- 
bers selected from the members and 
alternate members of the advisory 
board (or boards). 

Term of office—According to the 
proposed marketing orders, members 
and alternates of an administrative 
committee would run for one year 
ending Sept. 30, the initial term be- 
ginning with the effective date of 
their appointment and ending Sept. 
30, 1962. 

Powers—The administrative com- 
mittee would have the power to ad- 
minister terms and provisions of the 
marketing orders; to make rules and 
regulations to effectuate these terms 
and provisions; to receive, investigate 
and report complaints of violations, 


and to recommend amendments to 
the secretary of agriculture. 
Duties—The committees’ duties 


would include, among others: Acting 
as intermediary between the secre- 
tary of agriculture and producers and 
handlers, keeping records of its acts 
and transactions; investigating and 
assembling data on the production, 
handling and marketing of turkey 
hatching eggs and turkeys; assem- 
bling information on turkey hatch- 
ing eggs and turkeys; selecting of- 
ficers from its membership; appoint- 


of | 


ing or employing persons as deemed | 
necessary and determining their sal- | 


aries and duties; arranging for audit- 
ing of its books once each fiscal year; 
preparing monthly statements of its 
financial operations, and establishing 


with the approval of the secretary of | 
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agriculture, rules and regulations in- 
cidental to administration of the mar- 
keting order. 

Appointed by Secretary 

Members and alternates of both 
the advisory board and administra- 
tive committee would be appointed 
by the secretary of agriculture. The 
proposed orders specify that the sec- 
retary of agriculture, in making his 
selections, must “give due recognition 
to hatching egg and turkey producers, 
including consideration of the size, 
nature and location of their produc- 
tion operations, and reasonable han- 
dler representation with a view to 
the extent possible and practicable to 
have representation from all seg- 
ments of the industry.” 

All decisions of the board and the 
committee reached at an assembled 
meeting would be by majority vote 
of the members present. A quorum 
of 30 members for the board and of 
10 for the committee would be neces- 
sary for a valid decision. 

Compensation 

Board and committee members 
would be allowed payment of neces- 
sary expenses, actual or per diem, 
and, if deemed necessary, “reason- 
able” compensation for their services. 

To pay expenses of marketing or- 
der administration, the committee 
would have authority to assess each 
handler, with respect to hatching 
eggs or turkeys handled by him, his 
pro rata share of all expenses which 
the secretary of agriculture found 
reasonable and likely to be incurred 
by the committee during each allot- 
ment period. 

Each handler’s pro rata _ share 
would be the rate of assessment per 
hundred hatching eggs or per hun- 
dred pounds of ready-to-cook turkey 
fixed by the secretary of agriculture. 
But these assessments would not, in 
any event, exceed 25¢ per 100 hatch- 
ing eggs or 20¢ per hundred pounds 
of turkey. 

In order to provide funds to carry 
out the functions of the board and 
committee, the committee would be 
able to accept advance payments 
from any handler and this would be 
credited toward his assessment. 

If, at the end of a fiscal year, 
assessments collected were in excess 
of expenses incurred, the excess 
would be either retained in a reserve 
or refunded proportionately to per- 
sons from whom it was collected. 


Golay & Co. Forms 


International Group 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND. — A 
fourth division has been added to the 
roster of companies owned by Golay 
& Co., Inc., here. 

The firm has just announced for- 
mation of Golay International Group, 
the Animal Industries division of 
which will handle overseas distribu- 
tion of special farm feeding equip- 
ment, herringbone milking-handling- 
feeding systems and pipline milking 
systems manufactured by the parent 
firm’s Chore-Boy Manufacturing Co. 
division. 

Golay International Group was 
formed through a merger between 
Golay & Co. and Gasequip Co., an 
export organization in Cleveland, ac- 
cording to Charles R. Golay, presi- 
dent of Golay & Co., Inc. 

All operations of the new export 
division have been moved to Cam- 
bridge City, Golay headquarters and 
home of the holding company’s three 
manufacturing divisions. 

The announcement states that in 
addition to serving as coordinator for 
all of the overseas marketing opera- 
tions for Chore-Boy, Golay Interna- 
tional Group will serve the Converto 
Manufacturing Co. and Lee Cylinders 
divisions of the parent firm in simi- 
lar capacities. In addition to han- 
dling services for these Golay & Co. 
divisions, the export unit will also 
continue to direct export sales for a 
number of non-competitive companies 
which were formerly handled in the 
Gasequip operation. 
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92-——-FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 4, 1961 


DRIED BEET PULP 


er; supply adequate; milk shed $48.500 


ply steady; dark $51, unchanged. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $44@47, down $1. 

‘alo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply good; $51, Boston, un- 
changed 


48.70, up $1.50@1.70. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend about steady: 
supply adequate; $53.50, sacked, off 50¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
cient; plain $55, sacked, November-Decem 
ber, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $48, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


. Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.58, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 


ply good; $53.40 sacked, delivered, un 


ALPALFA MEAL Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; changed. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady supply ample; $55, unchanged. Denver: Demand good; trend steady: 
to stronger; supply ample: 17% dehydrated St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; supply ample; $60, unchanged. 
pellets $45@46, reground | NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients | supply ample; 41% solvent process $57, ' 
18 te alf 9 Memphis basis, up $2.50 DRIED BUTTERMILK 
ets $46@ pellets shown in these and adjoining columns are Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; Boston: Demand and supply fair; trend 
; lehydr 150,000 : Ik supply _ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- steady; 14¢ lb., unchanged. 
w r ton ; 
pellets $50@56, regroun lets $52@57 holesale Pemel-e “s . bulk, for prompt ess $57, up $2; new process, 41% protein Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
unchanged delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are | £55.59, up $1.50. supply adequate; 14@14\%¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; h | tati ilabl f Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; changed 
supply ample; dehydrated meal, 17 pro the atest quotations available rom supply adequate; $65, up $2.50. Buffalo: Demand fair; trend ateady; sup- 
tein, 100,000 A $50@51; dehydrated pellet Feedstuffs correspondents and are not Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; ply adequate; $10.75 cwt., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
meal, 17% protein, 1 00 A $52@54: sun - Z supply adequate; 41% solvent process $63.20, unchanged. 
cured meal, 15% protein $41@42; suncured | necessarily those in effect on date of | up $2; 41 4 old process $64.20, up $2.50. Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
crumbles, 15 protein $43@44; all un . . : : Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; ply ample; medium acid $10.25@10.50 cwt., 
changed. | publication. The prices represent fair offerings light for nearby delivery; 41% cream $10.25@10.50 cwt., 
Boston: Demand spotty; trend easier; | average trading values and do not neces- | °!¢ process $60@61, fob. mills Ft. Worth, | sacked. 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% $58, sacked, | unchanged to $1 higher; loose hulls $15@16, 
down $1; suncured, 13% $48, sacked, nom- sarily represent extreme low or high levels | up $1@3; solvent with 2% fat added $62.60, DRIED CITRUS PULP 
inal, unchanged seh indivi : up $2.60; dry $61.60, up $2.60 Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup 
St. Leais: Demand fair; trend eteady at which individual sales might have oc- a. -~ Demand fair; trend steady; ply in balance; $50.17, sacked, unchanged 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% _ protein, curred. A descriptive summary of supply |} Suz equate; 41% solvent $68.20 Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
' “Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon 


100,000 units of vitamin A, pellets $48.50 


pulp $41, both unchanged. 


and demand factors prevalent in the feed | steady; supply fair; $76.40, sacked, Boston, 
Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 


unchanged 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17 pro market appears on pege 2. Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup- | steady; supply fair; $32.50, sacked, f.o.b 
tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A ply limited; 41% $63, North Carolina, South | Florida points, unchanged. 
$53, up $1; reground pellets $51.60, un |} Carolina and Georgia, up $1; $58 North | Atlanta: Demand better: trend steady; 
changed. Alabama, unchanged; $57 Mississippi, up | supply good; pulp, $32.50 sacked, f.o.b 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; $2; $57, Tennessee, unchanged. | Florida processing plants; meal $27.50@30 
supply sufficient; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, supply ample; 26% protein $41, unchanged Denver: De mand fair; trend steady; sup- | sacked, f.o.b. Florida processing plants; un 
100,000 A $54.50, —~ or truck, immediate, Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- ply ample; $63.50, up $2.50 changed. 
unchangec suncurec 13 \-in grind, ply n 8, do 0 
No. 1 $42, truck, unchanged trend steady; | DRIED SKIM MILK 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady supply adequate; $50, unchanged. 2 ty York: erg “— phosphorus | Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
supply adequate; 17% de ated, 100,000 Les and trend steady; = ply moderate; $12.50@13 ewt., sacked 
A hanged supply $51 changed eans, and Philadelphia. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

jeago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- < > P suppl equ: 2@13 . sacked - 
ply adequate: dehydrated, 17% protein Worth: at; slow: DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
100,000 units vitamin A $49.10 Sovember, unt heme a. Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, | Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup 

Portland: Demand siow for suncured Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium ply steady; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged 
— _ ry irated ag steady; $48, Boston, unchanged. ‘ maximum fluorine .18%; gUaranteed Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
adequate; ) sunct . ced; 20% niforr ‘ lysis Ce 61.2 sackec | supply adequate; , less than ton lots, 
dehydrated pellet meal $69, sacked BREWERS DRIED YEAST muiti un 58 ~ “she. lots, pon both 

os Demand . firm; sup- St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, | unchanged. 
ply ample; suncured < $40, Se- ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ilb., carlots, sacked; bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. | Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
attle, = $1; dehydr ated, A units 10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ 1b less than ton Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, | supply sufficient; $16.50 cwt., sacked, un 
$67, Seattle, up $1. lots. . . ; minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine | changed. 

Buffalo: Lemand fair to poor; trend Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- | Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
steady; supply fair; $58.10, sacked, Boston, ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; i $49 bulk. | ply adequate; spray $11.85 cwt., f.o.b. Buf 
unchanged. 9% @12%¢ Ib, Le. Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, falo, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36% . — 
quate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units vita- | supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked: | maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per DRIED WHEY 
min A reground pellets $50; oiled reground ll¢ ib, 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ 1b, less | unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib, multi- | Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
$51. than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged. wall bags, $3 less in bulk. ply fair; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, | Los Angeles: Demand fair; t.end ste 
ply ample; $46, up $4. steady: 1l¢ lb., unchanged. | minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium | supply adequate; $5.10 cwt., carloads; 

: an aK Cincinnati: 9@10¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged 26%, minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 | cwt., Le.l.; both sacked and unchanged 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Buffalo: Lemand slow; trend steady; = per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- | Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; ply fair; $9.15 ecwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, un- wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than | supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked, 
supply ample 5%¢ Ib, unchanged changed 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- | lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
supply sufficient; prime tallow, tank cars ply ample; $12 ecwt., sacked. mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, changed. 
5%¢ Ib irums 64% @7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Texas packing plants with returnable drums, CALCIUM CARBONATE Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66 35 bulk supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
“— ae. a Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ($3.65 per unit of P). changed. 

go ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus ‘Demand and 
to %¢ lower; yellow grease ‘s@5%e Ib $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 18%, minimum caleium 31%, maximum cal- ply steady; 4.85¢ Ib., car ots, wae anges 
He > 3 , , boxears $8.05; granular grind $1 premium. cium 34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guar- Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
a his: , - Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags wnteed uniform analysis; carload and truck | supply ample; $4.50 cwt., sacked, un- 
$13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar 5.75, sacked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; changed. : 

: - ‘ : ut as¢ ’ $11.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 bulk $62.75, f.0.b. Port Arthur | Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup 
tallow 5\%¢ Ib., both unchanged premium, delivered Minneapolis. Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; | ply good; $5.70 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.!., 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | Supply adequate; minimum 18% phosphorus, unchanged, 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply good; trend betta hanged Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, Ft. Worth: 

exporters taking produc- 


rleac le t ow 5.75 
firm; bdieachat allow $ cwt.. Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 


tank truck or carlot; yellow grease supply sufficient; $7.50, sacked, f.0.b. north | $62.50, ton lots $72.50, Cincinnati, unchanged. | tion of some plants; 85% protein $380@ 


82.50, delivered Ft. Worth, unchanged. 


| ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots | supply sufficient; 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; Texas. unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE Boston: Demand fair: ‘trend unsettled: 

yroduc supply adequate; $7@7.50 ewt., unchanged. supply ample; 2@95, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger Seattle: L« and and ys. steady; sup- -tmhonae Bulk, carlots and truck loads, Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 5\4¢ Ib., f.0.b. Alabama and ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked 18% % phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
Georgia production points, up \¢. “Denver: Demand fair | $89; in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or | sacked, unchanged. 

ly ample: $12.50 h more, 18% % $81 and 21% $92; | Memphis: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
BARLEY FEED ply ample; 2.50, car loads, unchanged. lesser quanti ties, 18% % phosphate $91 and | trend steady; 85% meal $82.50, bulk, up 

Les Angeles: Demand slower; supply ade- COCONUT OLL MEAL @ $102; above prices per ton, f.0.b. Chi- | $150, al 
quate; trend steady; $2.62% cwt., un- De hts, or Nashville, Tenn. 
changed Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, FISH MEAL 

Boston: quiet; trend steady: | changed. cor $4.38 of P), freight Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
supply light; 45, unchanged > ° De a sl ° , equalized from nearest producing point, car- yly tight; white fish meal 60% $117, nom- 

Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend | load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck | fish meal $113, nominal; both 
$2 lower; $43.50, sacked ' Sestak Demand tote: tea aaa sup- | loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- | unchanged. 

Chicago: Dems: r; trend easier by ply ample solvent type $71 f.0.b. ear ern slope prices, for delivery at established Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply very 
$2; supply an sacked Seattle ed “% enti , — | railroad stations and by truck at regular tight; trend firm; local production 60¢ 

Seattle: Dem: trend firm; sup eattie, sacked, no change. | feed mixing plants California, Arizona, protein $1.80@1 82% unit, unchanged. “ 
ply fair f CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES | Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Ore- Ft. Worth: Demand slow on Peruvian, 

Denver mand fair; sup- Boston: Der + active: trend firm; sup- | £°%, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk car- | good on Menhaden trend steady; offerings 
ply short; $2.55 sacked; un- ply nil $55 pore tee ‘unchanged ‘ | — $3 leas; truck loads less than 10 tons, limited on Menhaden, sufficient on Peru- 
changed 1 on An : 0 more. 65% protei Peruviz $1184 

4s Angeles: Demand and trend steady; vian; sac protein, Peruvian a 
BLOOD MEAI supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged. Galenme, ams og phosphorus | 119, unchanged to $1 lower; 60% new crop 
ee Denver: Demand weak; trend steady; | 18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. | Menhaden $126, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand sic trend steady supply ample; 3¢ Ib. f£.0.b. West Coast, | Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply a dequate $6.36 a5 a unit of am- unchanged. producing point, car- supply adequate; $113.11, unchanged. 
monia, sackex unchangec¢ oad basis; bu on less. Buf : Demand light; tre sady: 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend CORN OIL MEAL Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus a. | a. 60% oe poner? 
firm; 80% protein $132.50, sac Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; ions 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) supply adequate; $42, unchanged. ine .42%; | changed. 
Buffalo: Demand and trend <i . | Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- load and truck load $7 5.50, sacked, in 100 Chicago: Demand very good; supplies at 
d an nd steady: sup- - Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas ret: 
ply fair; $105, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo, un | ply ample; feed $52, car, up $1. City Gulf are hard to get; trend slightly easier 
> t East Coast; Menhaden, East Coast $117 
changed | Trenton, Mich.: 18%% phosphorus and > 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend | CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 23% calcium, bulk boxcar/hopper car $78; Oe ate disesie a — Coast 
unchanged; $97.50, sacked. | (All quotations for all cities are bulk bagged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- . > “31 86@1.95 a unit “+ “ene 

" Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: | basis, sacked basis $6 more) duction discontinued. Piigeattie: Demand poy Bnew fair trend 
eupply sufficient; domesti $100, sacked, Minneapolis: Feed $41.70, meal _ 70 Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; : 4 . 

: . steady; Canadian production $1.85 it 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged Atlanta: Feed $45.10, mal $74 supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, tein, f.o.b. truck nn arveernnly B.C. sacked 
Demand steady; Birmingham: Feed $42.90, meal $i. 90. sacked, unchanged. unchanged 

— Boston: Feed $46.60, meal $75.60. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; Portland: Demand slow: trend steady; 
ots, n Chicago: Feed $35, meal $64. $81.50, sacked, unchanged. supply tight; $2.05 protein unit, sacked. 

Boston: De and and trend steady; sup Cleveland: Feed $43, meal $72. incinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, 
unchanged. Denver: Feed $45.30, meal $74.30. in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton HOMINY FEED 

meinnati: Demand good; trend strong; Ft. Worth: Feed $45.80, meal $72.80. ots, f.0.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- : De air: > . 
supply fair; $100, sacked, Cincinnati, un- Indianapolis: Feed $40.25, meal $69.25. tion points, unchanged. pan a —~~" e~ — 
> a supply adequate; $42, up $2 
changed. Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $64. Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Leuisville: Feed $41.55, meal $70.55. ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, sur ly ample; white, $42 80. up $2: yell E 
ply good: #2, fob. car Seattle, sacked, New Feed $16.20, meal $7 $75.20. unchanged. $42.80, up $2. 
unchange Nor Feed $45.60, mea: uffalo: Demand and supply good; trend Oe - 

Denve emand good; trend steady; sup Philadelphia: Feed $45 80, ar $74. 80. steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. Les Angeles: Demand good; trend very 
ply ample; $112 St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $64. Denver: Demand good; trend steady; o— ap gy Fay wt! ae meal $52 
supply ar 4 ominy pe , both up 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS COTTONSEED OTL MEAL ae eee eee Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- . fair; $51.50, up $2.50. 
ply adequate; 26% protein $37@37.50. ply ample; 41% expeller $68, f.0.b. car DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; | Seattle, down $1. Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- (Turn to QUOTES, page 94) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Movements Featured Again 


Once again the movements of soy- 
bean meal’s price were the feature of 
the ingredient market. The sensitive 
protein product advanced as much as 
$6 ton in some markets this week, 
while it just held steady in others. 
The 50% protein meal was stronger 
than the 44%. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
average national figures for the week 
ended Oct. 31 showed soybean meal 
up $3.55 (see table). 

Feed grains were on the weaker 
side. 

Also showing strength for the 
USDA reporting period were the 
wheat millfeeds. The index for all 
feedstuffs was up 2.2 for the period 
ended Oct. 31. 


East 


BOSTON: Wheat millfeed and oil- 
seed meals were firm features in the 
local millfeed market. 

Soybean meals experienced the 
maximum advance soaring $4 to $6 
a ton. Bran advanced $2.50, while 
middlings finished $1.50 net higher 
for the week. Hominy feed was also 
in active demand and responded with 
a $2.50 rise. 

Alfalfa meal and brewers dried 
grains tended lower, the former 
yielding $1, while the latter dipped 
over $1. 

BUFFALO: Soybean oil meal sup- 
plies eased a little, but the market 
held firm and prices worked $3 high- 
er. Meat scraps rose $5 in sympathy 
with the soybean advance and on re- 
ports of some exports on the Sea- 
board. Ingredients, as a whole, were 
steady in a slow market. 

Corn declined 3¢ on increased sup- 
plies; oats were off 1 to 14%4¢ and 
feed wheat and barley were un- 
changed. Animal tallow was _ un- 
changed to %¢ lb. higher. Linseed 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index of 
Weighted Prices* 


(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Oct. Oct. from 
31, 24, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal 69.60 66.05 +3.55 
Cottonseed meal 60.95 59.15 +1.80 
Linseed meal ....... 65.60 65.20 + .40 
Copra cake or meal. 58.75 58.75 a 
Peanut meal ........ 62.00 63.00 —1!.00 
87.1 83.5 +3.6 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 80.60 78.75 +1.85 
Tankage ....... 88.50 88.50 eas 
77.2 76.3 + 9 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 44.85 44.85 — 
Dist. dried grains... 46.95 45.20 +1.75 
Brewers dried grains. 43.05 42.75 + .30 
69.2 + 7 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
41.25 40.25 +1.00 
Midds. and shorts 42.45 41.25 +1.20 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
43.45 42.35 +1.10 
Rice 32.50 32.50 
67.1 65.7 +1.4 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 48.15 48.40 — .25 
92.7 932 — 5 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 26.58 27.07 — .49 
79.1 806 —I.5 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
80.9 78.7) +2.2 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
38.60 39.80 —!.20 
Oats . 44.00 44.30 — .30 
47.30 47.10 + .20 
Grain sorghums ..... 38.10 38.40 — 30 
63.4 650 —I.6 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


oil meal was active and up 50¢. Hom- 
iny advanced $2. 

Millfeeds were mixed, with bran 
unchanged; middlings were off 50¢ 
and red dog up $2.50. 


Midwest 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Ingre- 
dient trading was slower here this 
week reflecting a sluggishness about 
the feed business. Soybean meal was 
steady to $1 higher here, the 44% 
protein being steady at $54 and the 
50% being up $1 to $62. 

The price of linseed meal dropped 
off 50¢. The 34% solvent was pegged 
at $56 and the 32% expeller at $61. 

Millfeeds were off $1 under a di- 
minished demand. 

Meat and bone meal was steady to 
$1 higher and tankage declined $1. 
Animal fat was weaker and moved 
at 5%4¢ lIb., down %¢, due to lack of 
export interest. 

In screenings, the unground Ca- 
nadians were up $1 to $19 under pres- 
sure of tight supplies. 

CHICAGO: While there has been 
a modest letdown in the momentum 
of the advance in prices for spot soy- 
bean meal this week as compared 
with the three just preceding, never- 
theless, prices have been boosted an- 
other $2 to $3.50 per ton. 

There was this difference, too. . 
it was the high protein category that 
showed the most rally with prices 
for 50% protein up as much as $3.50 
per ton. vs. $2 for the 44%, thereby 
rewidening the spread between the 
two. Apparently, the further recov- 
ery has been due more to tightening 
up in the matter of supplies rather 
than in the appearance of any broad- 
ening tendency in the demand. 

While everyone expects that crush- 
ing operations will have picked up 
naturally during October, and in all 
probability will continue to do so, 
there is a feeling that figures on 
stocks of meal in processor hands the 
end of the past month will not show 
the usual October pickup when the 
crush report comes out about Nov 


In the meal futures market, trade 
was again of broad proportions with 
a total of 7,441 lots of 100 tons each 
traded in during the week ...a 
healthy figure. From a price stand- 
point, while the spot mart was ad- 
vancing, there was a moderate set- 
back in the prices for the meal fu- 
tures nothing significant other 
than the fact that the situatiom in 
which the spot article has been mov- 
ing at substantial premiums over the 
futures has been further aggravated. 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient prices 
were firm to moderately higher in 
this weeks trading. Buying interest 
was active with spot or nearby ship- 
ment usually required, which was 
taken as an indication that ingredi- 
ent pipelines were being drained out. 
Formula feed outgo was showing 
further seasonal improvement. 

Soybean meal was the leader in the 
price parade again. Immediate ship- 
ment meal was scarce and $5 higher. 
Cottonseed meal followed along with 
a $2.50 upturn. Meat scraps moved up 
$1 too, with the advance attributed 
to stronger raw material costs. 

Alfalfa meal held steady but sell- 
ers indicated a $2 increase was in 
prospect for later in the week. Stor- 
age stocks appeared ample for all re- 
quirements. Brewers grains also held 
unchanged with the heavy output of 
distillers grains still keeping a lid on 
prices. 

CINCINNATI: Supplies were ade- 
quate to meet the greater volume of 
business in the feed ingredient mar- 
ket this week. 

Soybean oil meal advanced $5 to 
$5.50. Meat and bone scraps were up 
$5; cottonseed oil meal and tankage 
rose $2.50, and middlings and hom- 
iny feed advanced $2. Bran and lin- 
seed oil meal were up by $1. 


On the lower side were: Screenings, 
$1 to $3; distillers dried grains, $1 
and molasses, %¢. 


South 

MEMPHIS: Prices of ingredients 
were generally to the upside on the 
Memphis market, with demand slow 
to fair. 


Mixed feed business has been ap- 
proximately the same for several 
weeks. The market has seen a little 


pickup in soybean oil meal, although 


| one broker indicated this seems to be 


| buyers still were reluctant 


fading somewhat. He said the market 
was in strong hands, not inclined to 
cut prices. 

For the present, Memphis produc- 
tion soybean oil meal is in a rather 
tight position, with considerable ex- 
port business being filled. Most busi- 
ness was for nearby positions, and 
to book 
deferred shipments. 

Cottonseed oil meal demand picked 
up considerably the past 10 days, and 
most of the trade reported active in- 
quiry. Mills seem to have nearby ton- 
nage fairly well sold-up and the mar- 
ket appears firm. 

Millfeeds maintained a strong posi- 
tion, but beginning Oct. 30 a definite 
weak tone developed. Some prices 
dipped $2 per ton on bulk feeds 

Oilseed meal futures wound up ir- 
regularly Oct. 31 on the Memphis 
Board of Trade, compared with one 
week earlier. 

Bulk solvent cottonseed meal 
influenced by the strong cash situa- 
tion, closed $1 to $2.50 per ton high- 
Unrestricted 


oil 


er, paced by December 
soybean oil meal was 25¢ lower to 
25¢ higher. 

Trading volume for the _ period 


amounted to 3,200 tons of unrestrict 
ed oil meal. 


Southwest 
FT. WORTH: More ingredient 
prices advanced than declined this 


week. Soybean meal was $1.50 to $5 
higher, depending on point of origin 
and time of shipment, and still tight 
for nearby delivery. 

Offerings of cottonseed meal were 
also light for immediate, and prices 
unchanged to $1 higher on old process 
and $2.60 up on solvent. Also ad- 
vancing were: Cottonseed hulls, $1 
to $3; brewers grains, $3; reground 


| oatfeed, $2.60, and linseed oilmeal, $1. 


Prime 
| molasses, 


About the only declines were: 
tallow, %¢, and blackstrap 
44¢ gal. Bulk bran, shorts 
and midds. were off $1.50 to $2, but 
sacked millfeed was about unchanged. 

Demand was only fair except for 


| the high protein ingredients on which 
| offerings were light. 


West 


SEATTLE: Soybean oil meal leaped 


| forward some $4 per ton and then 


| settled back for an increase of $2 
| per ton. It closed at $79.60. The ad- 
| vance was attributed mainly to 
strong European export demand 


7 


Cottonseed meal strengthened $1 
to $70 per ton, bulk Seattle. 

No. 2 yellow corn nose-dived about 
$1.50 per ton to $50, due principally 
to Commodity Credit Corp. selling of 
milo some $4 below market price 
Commodity Credit milo was sold at 
around $44, $4 under the previous 
week. Barley was off 50¢, due main 
ly to the exporters pulling out of 
the market. 

PORTLAND: Quotations for prin- 
cipal feedstuffs at Portland and other 
Pacific Northwest markets this week 


followed an irregular trend during 
rather slow trading. 
Soybean meal listings gained as 


much as $1.50 a ton as the reflection 
of tight offerings from eastern ship- 
pers. Wheat millfeed values moved 
50¢ a ton higher on tight offerings 
Sacked feed gained $1 a ton over the 
general $4 premium to close at $5 
additional. 
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Animal protein feed quotes were 
barely unchanged to weaker with 
meat meal prices slipping $1 a ton 
iower. 

Prices for the various feed grains 
dropped from 50¢ to as much as $4 
a ton. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay list- 
ings held unchanged at levels that 
are generally $2 to $3 a ton below 
those of one year ago. Supplies are 
generally plentiful as the reflection 
of generally good crops of all hay. 


Other Reports 

DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL: 
September production of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal totaled 182,600 tons, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The USDA figures show produc- 
tion for the May-September period 
to be 1,118,600 tons, up 54,200 from 
the same period of 1960. American 
Dehydrators Assn. says that produc- 
ers “appear to be well on the way to 
a total annual production of 1,250,- 
000 tons.” 

ADA says that some major pro- 
ducers intimate that while produc- 
tion figures show an increase, quality 
has suffered to some extent, but 
adds, “Presumably some of the cur- 
rent stocks are not blendable to the 
desired grades. The lower grades 
forming the unblendable portion will 
have to wait in storage until high 
grade spring production comes on the 


U.S 


tion though it may be a little more 
prevalent among storers of the prod- 
uct this year than in previous years.” 

It is pointed out that USDA fig- 
ures show stocks Sept. 30 were 597,- 
000 tons, just 48,700 greater than a 
year ago or 6.8% more despite a pro- 
duction increase of 8.9%. 

FISH MEAL: U.S. production of 
fish meal for September was 30,961 
short tons and fish solubles produc- 
tion was 10,019 short tons, according 
to preliminary data from the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

January-September production of 
meal is 251,459 short tons, compared 
with 216,425 for the same period a 
year ago, the data indicated. Solubles 
production was 90,188 for the period, 
compared with 72,743 for a year be- 
fore. 

The Department of the Interior 
said that during August a total of 
57,000 tons of fish meal and. scrap 
was produced by U.S. firms reporting 
their production to the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. Compared 
with August, 1960, this was an in- 


PROTEIN BLOCK 


for CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP 
No Synthetic Sources of 
Protein, only highly pal- 
atable natural proteins. 
VITAMIN FORTIFIED 
15,000 Units Vitamin A per Ib. 
5,000 Units Vitamin D per Ib. 
DARLING & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 9 


DARUNGS 
40% 


PROTEIN BLOCK 
for Cattle, Hons, S00? 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 eS Kansas City, Mo. 
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crease of 4,300 tons or 8% in meal 
and scrap production. 

A total of 16,900 tons of fish sclu- 
bles was produced in August, 2,400 
tons above the same month last year. 
The department said that during the 
first eight months of 1961 meal and 
scrap production amounted to 220,- 
600 tons—26,000 tons above the same 
period of 1960. 

It was reported that fish meal and 
scrap imports during the first seven 
months of 1961 totaled 126,200 tons, 
a gain of 46,700 tons compared with 
the 1960 seven-month total. 


MOLASSES: Puerto Rican ship- 
ments of blackstrap molasses to the 
U.S. mainland in June amounted to 
3.7 million gallons compared to 10 
million in May and 1.7 million in 
June last year, according to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. USDA 
said this brings total shipments from 
Puerto Rico during the first six 
months of 1961 to 22.7 million gal- 
lons, or about double the 11.6 shipped 
in the first half of 1960. 

The department noted that corn | 
molasses (hydrol) shipments in Au- | 
gust totaled 1.7 million gallons com- 
pared to the 1.6 million in July and 
2.2 million in August of last year. 
This brings shipments to 15.6 mil- 
lion gallons for the January-August 
period, slightly higher than the 15.1 
million shipped in the same months 
a year earlier 

Hawaiian cane blackstrap produc- 
tion in September was 25% less than 
August but 33% more than in Sep- 
tember last year. Cumulative produc- | 
tion during the first nine months of 
1961 is 12% above the same months 
a year earlier. 
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supply ample; yellow $40, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply scarce yellow hominy $35.50@36, 
unchanged to 50¢ higher. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend up $2@3; 
supply moderate; $42@43 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; $51, delivered, carlots, up $1. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply 
fair; trend higher; $51.50, Boston, up $2. 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
SUNCURED ALFALFA 
PRODUCTS 
Call or Write 
WARREN EASLAND 


J. W. EASLAND & SON CO. 
Gaylord, 
Day BE 7-2494—Phones—Night BE 7-2227 
Through October 


No. 1—15% fine grind .............. $35.00 
No. 1—13% ‘s-in. grind ............ 
No. 1—15% 1/2 dairy chop ........ $35.00 


Bulk $4.50 per ton off 
Rail or truck delivery 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
OU soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog food deodorant. 1 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 
50¢ up; supply light; Minneapolis basis, 
solvent $56.50, expeller $61. 


Portland: Demand dull; trend unchanged: 


supply adequate; 34% solvent $87.60. 
Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
light; 34% $80, up $1.80. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $57.50, old 
process $62.50, Minneapolis, up $1. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production 31% pro- 
tein $71, unchanged. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 34% protein, extracted 
$72.40, November, up $1 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
available; 34% protein (Montana) $89, de- 
livered, car loads, sacked, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $56.50, Minneapolis, up 
50¢. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 50% protein $85, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very tight; 50% meat scraps $80 ton, 
bulk, f.0.b. Buffalo, up $5. 


Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; 


$1.10 protein unit, converted 50% $77, both 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$78.50, Cincinnati, up $5 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 50% $80, up $1 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; meat and bone $75 bulk, 
77.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady to 


higher; supply adequate; 50% protein $80, 
without billing, up $2; 50% protein $82.50, 
with rail transit, up $1.50. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend weaker; 50% scraps 77.50, down 
$7.50 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply heavier; 50% protein $1.75 unit, un- 
changed 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample $1.65 unit protein, ex-process- 
ing plant, sacked, no change. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; 50% protein $80, sacked. 

MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 

MILLFEED 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 


supply adequate; bran $43, up $1; middlings 
$46, up $2. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; #up- 
ply ample; wheat bran $41.80, up $1; gray 
shorts $42.80, unchanged; standard midds. 
$41.80, unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; sacked bran 
$37.50@38, unchanged; sacked shorts $39.50 
@40; bulk bran $33.50@34, down $1.50; 
bulk shorts $34@34.50, down $2.50; bulk 
middlings $33.50@34, down $3. 

Boston: Uemand active; trend firm; sup- 
ply spotty; bran $51.10, up $2.50; middlings 
$51.10, up $1.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $43, up 50¢; sacked 
shorts $45, up 75¢; bulk bran $38, down 
$1; bulk middlings $39.50, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $44.50@ 


15, fair demand, firmer trend, adequate 
supplies, up 50¢; red bran $50.50@51, slow 
demand, slightly firmer, adequate supplies, 
unchanged to 50¢ higher. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 
offerings light for immediate; bran, bulk 
$41.50, burlaps $46; gray shorts, bulk $43.50, 
burlaps $48 midds., bulk $43, delivered 
Texas common points; bulk bran, down $2, 


sacked bran unchanged; bulk shorts down 
$1.50, sacked shorts down 50¢, midds. down 
$1.50, 
Portland: 
supply tight; 


Demand fair; trend firmer; 
$38.50 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
irregular; standard bran $37.50, off $1; 
standard middlings $38.50@39, off $1; red 
dog $43, up $2. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
quate; sacked bran off $1 to $37; 
middlings off $1 to $38; sacked 
off $1 to $43. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $43.25, bran $41.25, mill- 
run $42.25. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $37, delivered, common transit points, 
carlots, up $1. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair to good; 
trend irregular; bulk bran $40, unchanged; 
bulk middlings $41.50, off 50¢; bulk red 


supply ade- 
sacked 
red dog 


dog $46.50, up $2.50; all prices f.o.b. Buf- 
falo. 
MOLASSES 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; blackstrap 12%¢ gal, tank 
cars, New Orleans, down \¢ 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal., tank cars, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢, New Orleans, down 
4 ¢. 

Minneapolis: Prices unchanged at $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truck, delivered Twin 
Cities; $31 for beet; $32 for blend. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; citrus $20, f.0.b. Florida 
processing plants, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $32.70, tank car, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24.50, f.0.b. tamk cars; 
$24.75, f.0.b. tank trucks; both unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 13%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Houston; truck $30.21, delivered Ft. 
Worth; seller's market price on date of 
shipment; down 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12%¢ gal., New Orleans, un- 
changed. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; Sup- 


ply ample; blackstrap 13¢ gal., tank cars, 
f.o.b. New Orleans, down %¢; $28.46, de- 
livered Memphis, truck, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $25.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots, down $2. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; trend steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
Albany, unchanged. 

OAT PRODUCTS 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 


supply fair; reground oat feed $11; No. 1 


fine ground feeding oatmeal $72; feeding 
rolled oats $74@78. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
$41 sacked, unchanged; reground $23.40, 
up $2.60. 

Minneapolis: Demand 
adequate; trend steady to $1 
feeding rolled off $1 to $82; sacked feeding 
oatmeal steady at $68; sacked crimped off 
$1 to $61; sacked pulverized steady at $46; 
sacked oat feed steady at $20. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 
steady; white pulverized $54.60 sacked; 
ground oat feed $24.10 sacked, both 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44@ 
47. 


slower; supplies 
lower; sacked 


trend 
re- 
un- 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; white pulverized $43, un- 
changed; reground oat feed $13.50, up $1. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; oat mill byproduct $15.50 
@16 unchanged to 50¢ higher; feeding 
rolled oats $74@75, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 38 Ib. or better $51, delivered 
truck lots, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $25.60 sacked, Boston, 
up $1. 

PEANUT ODL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 45% $62, f.0.b. Alabama pro- 
ducing mills for solvent process, up $3. 


Los Angeles: Nothing available for quota- 

tions. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.55 unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
$87.50@90, sacked, f.0.b. Texas plants, un- 
changed. 

Boston: 


ply good 


Demand fair; trend steadier; sup- 
$85, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
short; meat meal $75, f.0.b. Ala- 
and Georgia production points, up 


trend 
$80 


steady; 
sacked, 


slow; 
meal 


Memphis: Demand 
supply adequate; 55% 
nominal, up $2.50. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply short; bran $44.50 sacked, delivered, 
unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend setady; 
limited offerings standard rice bran, suf- 
ficient on solvent; standard rice bran $37 
sacked, f.o.b. Houston; solvent rice bran 
$30.50 bulk, $34.50 sacked, f.0.b. Texas rice 
mill, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply very limited; California production 
high fat content bran $53 sacked, un- 
changed, 

Buffalo: Demand only fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $56 sacked, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, unchanged. 

SCREENINGS 


Chicago Demand quiet; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; ground grain $30.50, Canadian $24. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies ade- 
quate; trend higher on Canadian and un- 
changed on domestic; unground Canadian 
$19, up $1; domestic lights $3@10; domestic 
mediums $12@20; domestic heavies $20@ 
28; 15% flax screenings $40. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
adequate; barley $35 sacked, un- 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
adequate; unground grain screenings 

down $1@3. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

teady to higher; ground $33.50 sacked, 

York, lake and rail, up 50¢; unground 

$27.50, New York, unchanged. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 


Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicago: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 
Des Moines: $25.42. 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
Memphis: $22.28. 
Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.33. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Demand good; trend steady; 
44% $68.60, delivered, up 80¢. 
Demand slow; supplies ade- 
ite; 44% steady at $54, Decatur; 50% 
higher, 1; 41% expeller steady at $62. 
Denver: mand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $67.20, up $5.20. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair to good; trend 
firm; offerings light for nearby delivery; 
44% $69.40@72.50, prompt, up $1.50@4.60; 
$19.40 November-December, up $3.50@4.50; 
a0 $74.50@77.50, prompt, November, up 
$245; prices according to origin and time 
of shipment. 

Cincinnati: 
adequate; 


75, 


Atlanta: 
supply light; 
Minneapolis: 
qu 
$1 


trend higher; 
Decatur, up 


Demand good; 
supply $62 @62.50, 
$5 @5.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited for nearby; 44% $63, up $5. 

Los Angeles: Demand very slow; supply 
adequate; trend firmer; $80.10@81.10, up 
$1.50 


fair; trend steady; 
solvent $65 bulk, 


Memphis: Demand 
supply ample; prime 44% 
fo.b. Memphis, up $4. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 44% solvent $57@57.50, 
down 

Boston: Demand active; trend firmer; sup- 
ply 44% $58.50, up $4@4.50; 50% $66, 
up $5@6, 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply tight; 44% $80.60, 50% $87.60 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $75.60, delivered, car lots, up $1. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
57.50, Decatur, up $3. 


ply fair to poor; 57.50, 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend higher by 
$2@3.50; supply very light: 44% protein, 
unrestricted $61.50, Decatur basis; and 
E.T.L. $58; 50% protein, unrestricted bill- 
ing $69, and E.T.L. $63 

TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady; 
suppl idequate 60% digester $90@92.50, 
unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply fair; 60 digester $87.50, Cincinnati, 
up $2.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


| 


supply sufficient; 60% digester $90 sacked, 
Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supplies fair; 
price $1 lower; range $88@91. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; 60% protein $95, sacked. 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana, 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $96, f.o.b. bagged; $90, bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent, $95 bagged, $91 
f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and all states 
to the East. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
adequate; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 5¢ Ib., f.0.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, unchanged. 


GUIDELINES 


(Continued from page 1) 


at market prices but not at levels be- 
low generally prevailing prices re- 
ceived by farmers in the fall of 1960 
for the 1960 crop. 

This action is in line with the poli- 
cy stated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman on July 21, 1961, 
as follows: 

“CCC sales policy under the 1961 
feed grain program is designed to 
carry out these objectives: To honor 
the department’s general understand- 
ing with cooperators that they can ex- 
pect to benefit by diverting their feed 
grain acreage to conservation uses; 
to assure reasonable and stable prices 
to users of feed grain and consumers 
of livestock products; to improve 
farm income, and permit feed grain 
prices during the marketing year gen- 
erally to follow patterns, relative to 
harvest-time prices, similar to those 
of recent years.” 

Legislation provided for paying 
participating producers for devoting 
1961 feed grain acreage to conserving 
uses through payments-in-kind from 
grain in the CCC inventory. Provision 
was also made for producers to be 
issued cashable sight drafts and for 
the CCC to act as their agents in 
marketing the payment-in-kind grain. 
CCC-owned feed grains are being sold 
against these certificates. 

USDA also stated that until fur- 
ther notice, all CCC domestic dispo- 
sitions of corn and grain sorghum for 
unrestricted use will be in redemp- 
tion of certificates represented by 
payments under the 1961 feed grain 
program. 


NO CHANGE 
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(Continued from page 


servation comes from the top man 
running USDA economic policies. 

The informant said USDA docs not 
intend to permit the country price 
of corn through the current harvest 
and early winter to rise above the 
national average price support of 
$1.06 bu. which prevailed under the 
old Benson price support program. 
This means that USDA will sell corn 
to maintain that ceiling on that 
commodity. Other feed grain prices 
will be maintained as far as possible 
to reflect the corn price contemplat- 
ed. The corn price ceiling will prevail 
through December after which time 
USDA plans a gradual advance of 
corn prices probably reaching a maxi- 
mum by August of $1.25 bu. national 
average price. 

It was explained also that USDA 
will continue to sell corn under the 
“going-out-of-condition” category and 
will credit such sales against the cer- 
tificate pool which was developed 
under the 1961 feed grain program. 

Under the present policies, made 
valid by the Congressional enactment 
of the feed grain program, USDA has 
previously announced that it planned 
to sell feed grains in the market place 
at time of harvest so that non-coop- 
erators in that program would be 
penalized for failure to cut back acre- 
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age. And under the contemplated cut- 

back it was feared that without the 

threat of CCC sales of feed grains at 

the market or lower that the non- 

cooperators would obtain a windfall. 
Nothing New 

There is nothing new in USDA's 
announcement. USDA will continue 
to sell out-of-condition corn and cred- 
it such sales against the feed grain 
program. Such a condition is not nec- 
essarily any more of a market factor 
than it has been in the past. USDA 
officials have no plan or intention to 
take over the feed grain marketing 
machinery. But they do need flexi- 
bility in their activities to maintain 
a general market price ceiling for 
corn and a related price for other feed 
grains at the national average level 
of $1.06 bu., which was the Benson 
administration support level for corn 
for the 1960 crop. 

This week, with the issuance of the 
CCC monthly sales catalog for No- 
vember, USDA will state that it in- 
tends to credit out-of-condition corn 
sales against the certificate pool of 
feed grain certificates accumulated 
under the 1961 feed grain program. 

Uncertain by Markets 

Operations such as USDA now re- 
veals will obviously be uncertain by 
areas and markets. USDA hopes to 
hold as closely to the $1.06 bu. corn 
line as possible, but admits that it 
may miss that target plus or minus 
as the markets adjust. 

This report from top policymak- 
ers at USDA should calm the jittery 
feed grain markets, if all and sundry 
will take heed that through Decem- 
ber USDA is aiming to hold the coun- 
try price of corn at the previous na- 
tional average price support level of 
$1 06 bu. After that time there will be 
a slow steady advance in USDA corn 
price outlook reaching a peak in 
August, 1962, of $1.25 bu. 
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Turkey Advisory Committee met to 
ask the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to submit a work sheet under 
which the industry might operate on 
a national basis. 

It must be recognized that this 
turkey industry group had no pre- 
vious experience in this field and 
exposed itself to explanations from 
top USDA brass who are openly ad- 
vocates of this method as the best 
way to lead the, turkey industry out 
of the financial wilderness. 


Two Points of Control 

Essentially what USDA is propos- 
ing are two separate controls—one 
at the haatchery level where the lim- 
ited number of plants make adminis- 
trative control relatively simple and 
where USDA has long and adequate 
records of output of these plants, and 
another at the slaughter level where 
federal inspection has accumulated 
data which may be helpful in polic- 


ing slaughter and provide the basis | 


for set-aside of turkeys slaughtered 
in a reserve pool for future distribu- 
tion. 

The cost of the program for the 
most part would be carried by the 
turkey producers themselves. They 
would be required to contribute a per 
unit contribution to a reserve pool to 
pay the cost of the program’s oper- 
ation and reimburse participants to 
the reserve pool. 

Fascinated by Outlook 

Turkey producers appear to have 
been fascinated by the outlook, not- 
withstanding thé fact that there has 
not been any deep economic exami- 
nation of what can occur on a na- 
tional basis and between competitive 
market areas or between individual 
producers who may have by this time 


built themselves a big market pro- | 
duction base and may sense in these 


agreements a chance to consolidate 
and maintain their production lead- 
ership. It is also believed by some ob- 
servers that some latecomers who 
may have developed more profitable 
techniques might reasonably claim 


that they can overtake the old line 
producers if given free play in a free 
market system. 

The five public hearings to be held 
under USDA auspices (see related 
story) are said to provide the inter- 
ested parties to make their views 
known. These views will be incor- 
porated in verbatim testimony to 
form a record from which USDA 
may make a final finding and sub- 
mit the proposals to a referendum 
vote which would probably be held 
in January, 1962. 
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tives to allow the existing definition | 


to remain in force for at least an- 
other year. 

Some of those objecting to the 
change said that the new definition 
“can cause misunderstandings be- 
tween the buyer and seller” and that 
it “permits shipping of lower quality 
molasses” 
definition. 

Other program highlights included 
the appearance of the feed industry’s 
official delegate, Lee H. Boyd, direc- 
tor of feed control and nutrition for 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., a discussion of feed inspectors’ 
responsibility in case of nuclear at- 
tack and a presentation of tentative 
feed processing definitions developed 
by the Feed Production School. A 
survey form was distributed among 
the control officials to learn their 
opinions of the definitions, and on 
recommendation of the AAFCO 
vestigator for physical forms, the as- 
sociation adopted some definitions. 
(See report of official actions.) 

Canadian President 

C. R. Phillips, Ottawa, Canada, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion to succeed E. A. Epps, Jr., Baton 
Rouge, La. R. E. Bergman, St. Paul, 
was elected vice president, Bruce 
Poundstone, Lexington, Ky., was re- 
elected secretary and Marvin Snyder 


than under the present | 


in- | 


of West Virginia was named treas- | 


urer. 
A total of 90 officials attended the 


session, along with 146 industry rep- | 


resentatives. 


The position of the Pet Food In- | 


stitute in meeting labeling needs and 
problems was cleverly presented 
the form of a slide film, to the ac- 
companiment of some _ honky-tonk 
sounds called “music to label pet food 
by.” The animal characters on film 
pointed out that “laws on labeling 
were written for feeds and not pet 
food” and that labels on these items 
had to be devised to catch the buyer’s 
eye because of the huge number of 
products on the food market shelves. 


in | 


The conclusion was, ‘““We want simple, 


meaningful labels. 


Elmer Christensen, pet food investi- | 


gator, commented that control of- 
ficials are concerned with practices 
and trends in pet food labeling. ‘“Im- 
prudent use of the term ‘flavor’ is 
our biggest problem,” he said. A re- 
vised labeling guide has been pre- 
pared to promote “conservative and 
factual labeling,” he noted. 


Also discussed at the states rela- | 
tions session was an AAFCO resolu- | 


tion which requires certain addition- 
al labeling on feed containing more 


than 5% 


minerals. This has the ef- | 


fect of putting some current poultry | 


formulas under the mineral 
category 
quirements, some spokesmen said. It 
was suggested that this limitation be 
raised, perhaps to 10%. 

However, several control officials 
voiced objection to the change, also 


pointing out that the limit is set by | 


law in many states, making it dif- 
ficult to make a change. 

A proposal made a year ago to 
greatly simplify all feed labeling re- 
quirements came in for some discus- 
sion, but no additional action was 
taken as the matter rests with an 
industry-AAFCO committee for fur- 
ther study. 

Some discussion also took place on 
the inspector’s responsibility on label- 


feed | 
in regard to labeling re- | 


“customer for- 
official asked, 
and who do you 


ing and sampling of 
mula feeds.” One 
“What do you say 
report it to?’ Another replied that 
samples are taken on these feeds 
from bulk trucks and that the analy- 
sis is reported to the consumer and 
to the feed manufacturer. “If the feed 
isn’t what the customer expected, the 
manufacturer is very prompt about 
explaining it to him,” he said. In 
Florida, it was reported, custom feeds 
are subject to the same labeling and 
guarantees as other feeds 

A suggestion was made from the 
floor by George Sanko, Victor Chem- 
ical Works, Chicago, that the control 
officials consider adopting a definition 
for dicalcium phosphate “which will 


enable the feed industry to get its 
money’s worth.” 

Here are summaries of the talks 
given during the formal sessions (a 


report on Mr. Epps’ talk appeared on 
page 7 of the Oct. 28 issue): 

FEED INDUSTRY DEVELOP- 
MENTS—“Control officials, while 
government officials, are really part 
of the total feed industry,”’ Mr. Boyd 


said. He suggested that both feed 
manufacturers and: contro! officials 
continually watch industry changes 


in an effort to keep regulatory work 
up to date. 

“Nutrition research is continuously 
going on, with results not determined 
by law but by the effort of scientists 
to find answers,” he said. “This is one 
of the reasons that the feed industry 
has worked for as much flexibility as 
possible in the uniform feed law.” 

Changes occur in ingredients, in 
transportation and in distribution, he 


noted. “What is most economical will 
survive.” 
Concerning industry and govern- 


mental relationships, Mr. Boyd ob- 
served that the kind of cooperation 
existing between AAFCO and indus- 
try is a fine example of “pulling to- 
gether.”’ He said he felt that some of 
this combined effort could be used to 
find a solution to some Food and 


Drug Administration problems which | 


are inherent in current law. 

“We must remember that feed is 
not manufactured for the poorest 
farm manager,” he said. “Manufac- 
turers are doing their best to provide 
good products. In the economic race 
with other manufacturers, this 
their life blood.” 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
FEED INSPECTOR IN CASE OF 
NUCLEAR ATTACK OR PEACE- 
TIME INCIDENT—“It appears that 
the feed inspector has been over- 
looked for too long a time in our civil 
defense considerations,” said J. H, 
McConnell, director of civil defense 
training of FDA. “Livestock must be 
fed to live, and we must have live- 


is 


stock whose food products constitute | 


a valuable portion of our daily diet. 
“If the feed inspector expects to 
carry on his work efficiently and ef- 
fectively under any emergency, he 
must begin making plans prior to the 
attack. He will need all the training 
he can secure in the unusual weapons 
of war—atomic bombs and _ toxic 
chemical and biological agents. 


” 


FDA, he said, currently is conduct- | 


ing a five-day civil defense course for | 


state officials, and food and feed in- 
spectors are invited to participate. 

“This is the time when you should 
find out where you fit into the local, 
state and federal emergency civil de- 
fense plans,” he said. 


TENTATIVE FEED PROCESS- 


ING DEFINITIONS—AAFCO mem- | 


bers were asked to study 
definitions of feed processing terms 
prepared by a sub-committee of Feed 
Production School, Inc., and then 
offer constructive criticisms and sug- 
gest possible changes or additions. 
These definitions first appeared in 


tentative | 


the first edition of the Feed Produc- | 
tion Handbook, which was published | 
in conjunction with the 1961 Feed | 


Production School at Kansas 
They are for terms which fall in four 
broad categories: (1) Feed ingredi- 
ents, (2) finished feeds, (3) feeds in 
process and (4) processing terms. 
(Feedstuffs, Sept. 23.) 

“We recognize that the definitions 
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developed for some of these terms 
are rather broad,” said Gerald A. 
Karstens, Feed Age, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Feed Production School 
definitions committee. “This was 
done intentionally, however, as a 
starting point so that feed in process 
or finished feed fits one of the terms 
presently defined. We realize, too, 
that eventually, with the continuing 
work of the committee, it will be 
necessary to narrow down these defi- 
nitions to be somewhat more spe- 
cific. 

“Gaining acceptance for the terms 
presently defined will take many 
years. Our committee has met fre- 
quently and intends to meet more 
frequently in order to refine, define 
and redefine some of the work al- 
ready completed. It is going to take 
some time before many of the feed 
men overcome the habit of referring 
to their processed products with in- 
consistent terminology.” 

Mr. Karstens said common stand- 
ard terminology is needed in the feed 
industry: (1) As a common ground 
on which some standards for process- 
ing equipment and finished feed can 
be based, (2) to discourage the use 
of trade names as standard termi- 
nology, (3) to better organize re- 
search to help improve communica- 
tions in research, production and 
management, (4) to help the cus- 
tomer know what he is buying and 
(5) to help establish a unified ap- 
proach to other common problems. 

“The committee on definitions has 
these requests to make of you and of 
all people concerned with the feed 
industry,” Mr. Karstens said. “We 
ask you to advise us on how to im- 
prove present terminology; to supply 
improved definitions; to begin using 
this terminology in communications, 
and to disseminate these definitions 
to people within your organizations. 


“We do not feel that this is a 
project that can be effectively un- 
dertaken by one particular organiza- 
tion. But, through the combined ef- 
forts of all interested groups, a job 
can be done for the industry to help 
clarify some of the misunderstand- 
ings that develop from time to time 
due to a lack of accurate communi- 
cations.” 
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quantities quoted, however, 10¢ was 
the price. 

Demand was light in Delmarva, 
with an unsettled undertone. It was 
difficult to determine values due to 
competition from other areas. 

Demand for ready to cooks in Geor- 
gia was reported dull. Live offerings 
were reported by the federal-state 
news service as fully adequate for 
limited needs at most points. 

Offerings of heavy type hens in- 
creased in some instances, though 
trading was rather light. Light types 
were reported scarce. Price on broil- 
er breeder heavy types at farms 
was 15¢. 


N.H. Poultry Assn. 
Head Knocks Controls 


MILFORD, N.H.—J. Prentiss Wes- 
ton, Bennington, president of the 
New Hampshire Poultry Growers 
Assn., warned his state’s $30 million 
poultry industry that “outsiders 
would like to get control of it.” 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Hillsborough County Farm Bur- 
eau here, Mr. Weston assailed the 
control influence in the U.S., describ- 
ing it as “un-American, socialistic, 
uneconomic, stifling to incentive and 
certain to reduce poultry products 
consumption.” 

He declared, “In the case of poul- 
try, if applied as suggested, it will 
put a lot of smaller growers out of 
business.” 

A resolution was passed at the con- 
vention commending the state and 
American Farm Bureaus for their 
fight against controls. 
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Chicks Placed 


in Principal Broiler 


Areas 


{000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn. Ind WwW Mo De! Md 
August 26 1,211 294 665 75! 69 76! 1,529 2,246 
September 2 1,162 319 686 693 112 744 1,580 2,085 
September 9? 1,240 268 . 736 613 57 787 1,623 1.914 
September 16 1,166 256 683 658 74 643 1,518 1,945 
September 23 ............ 674 269 655 521 72 639 1,407 1,918 
September 30 .......... 1,126 291 625 478 57 649 1,379 1,937 
1,137 253 644 494 56 573 1,355 1,667 
1,058 219 600 449 66 607 1,259 1,853 
953 236 432 456 18 593 1,184 1,888 
1,158 257 539 455 38 571 1,514 1,907 

Week ending Va wva N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
August 26 ... 905 352 3,313 444 6,055 203 3,725 2,538 
September 2 607 340 3,205 380 6,017 243 3,55! 2,402 
September ..... 38! 3,205 385 6,129 220 3,401 2,225 
September 16 .......... 817 249 3,130 363 5,834 199 3,343 2,134 
September 23 .........+.-+ 682 369 2,989 345 5,66! 216 3,286 2,098 
September 30 .........4.+ 736 247 3,029 379 5,712 156 3,376 2,156 
scéeeccens 739 245 2,979 348 5,325 15! 3,388 2,001 
Oeteber 14 ........ 712 273 2,889 345 5.455 157 3,372 1,944 
October 2! 711 245 2,738 322 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 
666 176 2,761 373 5,433 198 3,278 2,138 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La Texas Wash Oregon Calif 1961 1960 
August 26 .. 403 2,340 35! 181 1,091 33,604 30,035 
September 2 : : . 3,996 378 2,209 298 184 1,098 32,509 29,496 
September 9% 3,765 38! 2,056 269 188 1,081 31,742 29,246 
September {6 3,713 368 1,922 225 170 979 30,389 28,624 
3,564 3821-816 282 141 980 28.966 28.656 
3616 4021782 234 176 28551 
394 «1666 296 176 1082 28.548 28,442 
October 14 31468 407 1.632 291 141-049 28.355 
3/441 26! 78 943 271094 28,165 
3'312 350 «1,726 22! 109 948 

Food 


‘Poultry Industry 
Moving to Controls’ 


NASHVILLE—tThe poultry indus- 
try is moving toward government 
controls, members of the Tennessee 
Poultry & Egg Federation were told 
at their ninth annual convention here 

Speaking was W. F. Moss, Ten- 
nessee commissioner of agriculture. 
His appearance on the program fol- 
lowed that of Dr. Stanton P. Parry, 
agricultural economist from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, who explained 
how marketing orders work in milk 
and produce. He said if marketing 
orders are adopted by the poultry in- 
dustry they will probably be on a 
nationwide basis rather than area- 
by-area as is the case with other 
commodities. 

Officers elected by the federation 
members are: President, Bill Stone, 
Shelbyville; first vice president, Jack 
Harrison, Knoxville; second vice 
president, Blanton Smith, Jr., Nash- 
ville, and secretary-treasurer, Dr. O. 
E. Goff, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
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est cost, quality considered,” Oakley 
Ray, director of market research for 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., told the group. “It appears 
that southern producers are able and 
willing to produce and market broil- 
ers at prices below levels necessary 
to induce Illinois farmers to raise 
large quantities of broilers,” he con- 
tinued. 

He went on to state that Corn Belt 
states (including Illinois) produced 
43% of the total U.S. egg produc- 
tion in 1960, according to U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Corn Belt is expected to con- 
tinue to be an important egg produc- 
ing region. The state of Illinois is 
favorably situated in this regard. 
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zens be required to produce food, it 
is likely that our diet would be no 
better than the Russians’, and a large 
segment of our industry and com- 
merce could not exist. 


“This contrast will become more 
vivid as human populations in all 
countries continue to expand. It is 


estimated that by 1975 the US. will 


requirements. will increase dramatic- 
ally. Livestock products, preferred by 
Americans for a constantly increas- 
ing share of their diet, will be need- 
ed in quantities about 40% greater 
than present.” 


| have over 250 million people. 


Harvest of Diamonds 

Under the title, “A Harvest of Dia- 
monds,” the booklet says, “America’s 
food supply is its most precious 
treasure. This wealth provides the 
strength of a nation to win tech- 
nological and idealistic battles of the 
century. Bountiful harvests of fresh, 
appetizing, nutritious foods stream to 
market in never-ending variety dur- 
ing all seasons of the year. American 
citizens of average means currently 
enjoy meals undreamed of by the 
wealthiest people 50 years ago. How- 
ever, a realistic value is seldom 
placed on this ‘miracle’ due, in part, 
to the low cost of food relative to 
other things we buy.” 


Feed Industry Role 

Relating the feed industry to this 
“mighty weapon,” the booklet con- 
tinues, “In less than half a century, 
the feed manufacturing industry has 
grown from a handful of ‘grain and 
by-product mixers’ to the 13th larg- 
east manufacturing industry in the 
US... the largest industry in the 
world devoted exclusively to supply- 
ing goods and services to agriculture. 

“Six thousand manufacturing 
plants and 25,000 dealers, employing 
over 100,000 people, have a total in- 
vestment of nearly $2 billion with 
annual gross sales of nearly $4 bil- 
lion. And, it is a highly competitive 
business.” 

The booklet goes on to explain and 
illustrate various feed industry oper- 
ations and the importance of the in- 
dustry in the nation’s economy. 
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turning out 100% in favor. “Twenty- 
two of the 24 eligible farmers did not 
vote. The two who did, voted yes. 
I'd hardly say that amounts to over- 
whelming approval.” 
Questions and Answers 

Mr. Beermann spoke “off the cuff” 
45 minutes, then engaged in a ques- 
tion-answer session that lasted near- 
ly as long. 
| In answer to a question on “pork 
| barrel legislation,” Mr. Beermann 
cited the public works program, Ag- 
riculture Adjustment Act of 1961 and 
another bill which included a pro- 
vision to spend $4 million to “save 
the Nubian monuments. We didn’t 
| even know what they were or where 
| they were. And you know who the 


bill would be charged to? Agriculture. 
I am against it.” 

Discussing production and market- 
ing controls, Mr. Beermann recalled 
that most of those appearing to 
testify before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee said they didn’t want controls. 
“Then along came some -egg and 
broiler people from the New Jersey 
association and they said they want- 
ed controls,” he added. “If they suc- 
cumb to controls now, if the govern- 
ment helps out, the broiler industry 
will be done for.” 

Later, still on the subject of aid 
to the broiler industry, Mr. Beer- 
mann asserted: 

“I don’t mean to be rough, but 
the turkey people ought to borrow 
from the bank. I don’t think the gov- 
ernment should bail anybody out to 
put them in permanent slavery.” 

Mr. Beermann was introduced by 
Lloyd Larson, Kansas City, executive 
vice president, Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., which co-sponsored 
the meeting and Mr. Beermann’s 
appearance. 

Others who spoke briefly included 
Don Magdanz of Omaha, executive 
secretary, National Livestock Feed- 
ers Assn., and Max Mason, president 
of the Omaha Feed Club. 
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“Hydrolyzed poultry feathers is the prod 


uct resulting from the treatment under 
pressure of lean, undecomposed feathers 
from slaughtered poultry, free of additives, 
and/or accelerators. Not less than 80% of 
its crude protein content shall consist of 
‘digestible protein.’ ” 

NOTE: The Official AOAC Method 22,025, 
9th Edition may be used to determine its 
digestibility 

The executive committee also recom- 


tion of the following defini- 


mends the a 
t tentative 


‘ meat solubles is the dry, granu- 
lated water extract from animal tissues ex- 
usive of hair, hoof, horn, manure, stomach 
mtents and blood, except in such traces as 
might occur unavoidably in good factory 
practice, especially prepared for feeding 
purposes by steaming or extraction with 
hot water, evaporation under vac uum, and 
dehydration by a mechanical dryer.” 
Barley Products 
The executive committee accepts the re- 
port of the investigator and recommends 
adoption of a tentative definition as fol- 
lows 
“Pearl Barley Byproducts is the entire 
byproduct resulting from the manufacture 


of pearl barley from clean barley 

It further recommends the adoption of the 
ng tentative definition: 

“Barley Mill Byproducts is the entire 
offal from the milling of barley flour from 
clean barley and is composed of barley hulls 
and barley middlings.” 


Brewery Products 
The executive committee recommends that 
the report of the investigator on brewery 
products be referred back for further study 

Corn Products 

executive committee accepts the re- 
port of the investigator and recommends 
that tentative definitions T-2 and T-5 be 

moved to official status. 

The executive committee further 
mends the deletion of definition T-3 
It recommends the adoption of 

towing definitions as tentative: 
“Heat processed corn is the product re- 
sulting from heating whole corn under pres- 


The 


recom- 


the fol- 


sure without removing any of the compo- 
nent parts. It may be ground, pelleted, or 
flaked.” 
Drugs 

The executive committee accepts the re- 
port of the drug investigator and recom- 
mends that the following drugs be added 
to the list in paragraph T-7 under drugs 
and feed additives: Novobiocin, tylosin and 


promazine hydrochloride 

The executive committee recommends that 
neamycin be added to the list of “not new 
drugs.” 

Linseed and Flax Products 

The executive committee accepts the re- 
port of the investigator and recommends 
the elimination of the word “oil” from defi- 
nition 99 so as to read “linseed meal.”’ 


Mineral Feeds 

The executive committee accepts the re- 
port of the investigator and recommends 
the following 

1. That the term 
deleted from Sec. 139 as now listed in 
the 1961 official publication and adoption 
of the following tentative definition: 

“Soft Rock Phosphate is the very finely 
divided byproduct (washings) obtained from 
mining Florida rock phosphate by the hy- 
draulic process. It shall contain a minimum 
of 9.0% Phosphorus and 15.0% calcium 
and not more than 30.0% of clay and 1.5% 
of fluorine.” 

2. The adoption of the following tenta- 
tive definition: 

“Trace Mineralized Salt is common salt 
(NaCl) which contains trace minerals 
recognized as essential in animal nutrition. 
It is usually added to a mixed feed at a 
1% level and, at such level, it replaces 
common salt. The trace minerals, expressed 
as the element, and minimum amounts of 
each, shall be present as follows: Iodine— 
9.007%; Cobalt—0.01%; Manganese—0.24%; 
Copper — 0.02%; Iron—0.1%; and Zine — 
0.06 %..”" 

3. That resolutions now appearing as (a), 


“Soft Phosphate” be 


in the Mineral Feed Section 
of the 1961 official publication be changed 
to read: 


A. “Mineral Feed” shall mean a _ sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended to 
supply primarily mineral eleraents or in 
organic nutrients to animals other than 
man. Guarantees for crude protein, crude 
fat and crude fiber are not required 

B. Mineral feeds, and mixed feeds con 
taining 5% or more mineral ingredients, 
shall include in the guaranteed analysis 
the minimum and maximum percentages of 
ealcium (Ca) and salt (NaCl) and the mini 
mum percentages of phosphorus (P) and 
iodine (1), if present. The specific compo 
nent shall be stated in the ingredient state 
ment in the form used 

Cc. The minimum and 
age guarantees for calcium and/or 
shall conform to the following: When 
minimum is 5% or less, the maximum shall 
not exceed the minimum by more than 1 
unit (example—calcium minimum 3%, maxi 
mum 4%); when the minimum is above 5% 
the maximum shall not exceed the mini 
mum by more than 20% (example—calcium, 
minimum 10 and maximum 12%). 

4. The executive committee recommends 
the adoption of the following tentative defi 
nition of Diammonium Phosphate: 

“Diammonium Phosphate is the product 
resulting from the neutralization of feeding 
phosphoric acid with synthetic ammonia. It 
shall contain not s than 20.5% nitrogen 
and 23.0% It shall be used only 
in ruminant fee This does not in 


maximum percent 


clude diammonium phosphate made from 
byproduct ammonia absorbed from coke 
oven gas.” 
Miscellaneous Products 

The executive committee accepts the re 
port of the investigator and recommends 
the following definition as tentative 

“Verxite is an exfoliated magnesium- 
aluminum-iron silicate containing not less 
than 98% exfoliated hydrobiotite.” 

Molasses 
The executive committee accepts the re- 


recommends 
as follows 


investigator and 
T-23 be changed 


port of the 
that definition 
to read: 
“Cane molasses is a heavy liquid byprod 
uct of the manufacture of cane sugar. It 
shall contain not less than 48% total sugars 
expressed as invert sugar If its moisture 
content exceeds 27%, its density may not be 


less than 79.5° Brix determined by doubl« 
dilution.’ 
Physical Form of Feeds 

The executive committee accepts the re 
port of the investigator and recommends 
that the following definitions of terms be 
established tentatively 

MEAL—A ground feed ingredient with or 
without other processing 

MASH—A mixture of ingredients in mea! 
form 

SCRATCH GRAIN—Whole, cracked or 
coarsely cut grain 


PELLETS 
which liquids may have been added 
be classified by size as 
Up through 
—14/64 in. 


An extruded meal or mash t 
ma 
13/64 in 
through 


diameter 
32/64 in 


Small 
Medium 
meter 
Large 
CUBES 


dia 


Over 32/64 in. diameter 
Large pellets with approximate!) 
square cross section 
CRUMBLES—Cracked pellets 
BLOCKS—Feed compressed sufficiently t« 


retain solid shape 
BISCUITS—Shaped and baked dough 
EXPANDED PELLETS—Meal or march 
mixed with water prior to processing by 
heat, pressure and extrusion. Fat may be 


added before or after extrusion 
KIBBLED FEEDS—Cracked baked dough 


and/or expanded pellets 

FLAKES—An ingredient rolled or cut in 
to flat pieces. (Solvent extracted where oil 
seeds are concerned.) 

CRIMPED GRAIN—Grain after passing 


between corrugated rolls 
PELLETED-FLAKED 
pellets and flakes usually 
hold any loose fines. 
WAFERS—A fibrous ingredient with or 
without other ingredients compressed into 
a short cylindrical shape of several inche 
diameter 

CAKE—tThe residue 
from seeds by pressure 
means 

CHIPS—Small pieces 
after solvent extraction. 


Rice Products 

The executive committee accepts the re 
port of the investigator and recommends 
the adoption of the following definitions a 
tentative: 

‘Rice Mill Byproduct is the 
obtained in the milling of rice. 
of rice hulls, rice bran, rice 
broken rice grains. Its crude 
shall not exceed 32.0%.” 

The committee recommends 
tion 163, Rice Bill 
the 1961 Official 


Soybean Products 

The executive committee accepts the re 
port of the investigator and recommends 
that the following tentative definitions be 
placed in official status: 

T-24, Soybean Meal. 

T-25, Solvent Extracted Soybean Meal. 

T-26, Soybean Millfeed 

T-27, Soybean Millrun. 

T-29, Soy Phosphatide or Soy Lecithin. 


Vitamins 


The committee accepts the report of the 
investigator and concurs in his recommen- 


FEED—A 
with 


mixture 
of molasses 


to 


of oil 
other 


after removal 
and possibly 


cut from oil seed 


total offal 
It consists 
polish and 
fiber content 


that defini 
Byproduct as given in 
Publication be deleted. 


dations that Resolution (b) on page 58 in 
the 1961 official publication shall be de- 
leted. 


It has been called to the attention of the 
executive committee that the wording of 
the T-14 and the wording of T-15 and the 
wording of T-16 as now appearing on page 
43 of the 1961 official pmblication of the 
association should be modified to the extent 
of including after the word “micro- 
organism,” the following, “having estab- 
lished growth promoting activity.” 

(In addition, the executive commit- 
tee and the association accepted re- 
ports from several committees with- 
out further official comment. These 
include the states relations, collabo- 
rative check sample, program, analy- 
tical methods for new medicated 
products, editorial feed labeling 
terminology and civil defense com- 
mittees.) 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 


Dairy and hog feeds continue in 
good demand, while cattle feed de- 
mand shows a slight improvement. 
There is also an increase in demand 
for turkey feeds in contrast to the 
slow demand of previous weeks. 

Prices for poultry and eggs in the 
retail market remain unchanged as 
the demand is slow. 


Mountain States 


Feed business volume was good 
throughout the month of October, 
and the month ended up higher than 
the same month a year ago and high- 
er than September. Business is ex- 
pected to continue good as cattle 
come into the feedlots at a rapid clip. 

Prices have been mixed, but 
now on the weaker side. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed movement was sea- 
sonally slow this week throughout 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho poul- 


are 


try, livestock and milk producing dis- 
tricts. 
Turkey marketing is passing its 


peak in many areas, and broiler pro- 
duction is limited on a seasonal ba- 
sis. The increased demand by dairy 
cattle and livestock feeders has failed 
to make up for the poultry demand 
cut. 

Portland frying chicken prices held 
unchanged following the previous pe- 
riod’s 1¢ lb. advance at the inside 
of the general 15 to 19¢ lb. range paid 
at the farm. 


Northern California 


Cooler weather and rains during 
the week started grass along 
northern coastal ranges and benefited 
range feed in this area. Supplemen- 
tal feeding of stock continues on dry 
ranges. 

Lower feed prices prevail as the 
government price of milo has de- 
clined. 

Demand for formula feeds appears 
to be somewhat improved as the vol- 
ume of dairy and cattle feed in- 
creases. Feed manufacturers report 
operations of a normal 40-hour week 
The volume of turkey feed is im- 
proved as some birds are on feed until 
Christmas and New Year’s. 

Although some mixers noted sharp 
cuts in their broiler feed sales and 
production due to cutback.inplace- 
ments, such reductiogs apparently 
were being offset elsewhere. 


Southern California 4 


Cooler weather helped feed sales 
although production schedules are 
relaxed now due to the large number 
of turkeys being marketed. Some 
mills formerly working two to three 
shifts are currently operating one to 
two shifts. 

In general, the turkey market 
seems stronger by %¢ lb. with hens 
selling at 1844¢ lb. and toms trading 
at 16%¢ lb. f.o.b. ranch. Turkey 
ranchers are hoping for a price in- 
crease. Several contractors and pro- 
ducers are suffering from large losses 
this season and are very conserva- 
tive in their approach to next year’s 
plans. 

Feed prices continued unchanged 
although the government announce- 
ment stating intentions to sell corn 
and grain sorghums at market levels 
has caused most mill buyers to pro- 
ceed cautiously on purchasing ingre- 
dients. This bearish attitude creates 
the opinion among feed dealers that 
feed prices will be declining. 

Egg prices decreased 2 to 3¢ this 
week and the outlook from produc- 
ers and dealers is for lower prices in 
the immediate future. Poultrymen 
are still satisfied with current re- 
turns. 

Broiler prices are somewhat 
stronger at 14¢ lb. but this is still 
below production costs. Many pro- 
ducers and contractors feel that 
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higher prices are in store for this in- 
dustry. 


Delmarva 


Laying mash, dairy feed and hog 
feed remained steady during the 
week, and things are looking brighter 
in the broiler business. 

The average price of 13.50¢ lb. for 
broilers last week improved the meat- 
feed ratio. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 3 Ib. of feed. 

The price of broilers went up 
slightly, .43¢ Ib. above the previous 
week. Feed prices weakened about a 
half a dollar per ton. 

Apparently the Delmarva broiler 
industry sees better things ahead 
for the first of the year. Chick place- 
ments on the peninsula last week 
were 10% above the previous week 
and 4% above the corresponding 
week of last year. Egg settings in 
Delmarva were 8% above the pre- 
vious week and 5% above the com- 
parable week last year. 


Feed Club to Meet 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club will meet Nov. 13 at Hotel Bis- 
marck, it has been announced by 
Norman R. Glass, Allied Mills, Inc., 
president of the club. 

Dinner will be served at 7 p.m., 
preceded by a social hour. The meet- 
ing is the second in a row to be held 
on a Monday, reflecting a change 
from the former Friday sessions. The 
speaker is to be announced. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


September of 1961—a 100% increase. But when it came time to place the 
birds that would be ready market in September the broiler market was 
such that the firm decided to place only enough birds to produce 150,000 birds 
in September. 

This hypothetical example illustrates what contacts around the country 
in broiler and turkey growing regions seem to indicate: It is likely that some 
reported “cutbacks” in production are, in fact, cutbacks from what had been 
planned for a particular period—but not in comparison with this period in 
the previous year. 


v 


THE TURKEY PRICE SLUMP is having an effect on the demand for 
feeder pigs, which, according to recent reports, is strong in certain areas of 
the Corn Belt. It has been pointed out that some discouraged turkey growers 
have given up on the birds and have turned their turkey houses over to feed- 
ing out hogs. Such turkeymen believe they must keep these houses productive. 


v v 


A FEED MAN in an established turkey area says he feels that he and 
others in his area are in the turkey business to stay. “Our growth has not 
been spectacular,” he commented, “but we feel we are on a sound basis. The 
cries of anguish that you hear are not primarily from areas that have had 
a steady increase in production but from those who increased 30% or more 
in one year.” 

This particular firm indicated that it put out 5% more turkeys this year 
than in 1960. It expects a “good size’ loss for the year. Next year, current 
plans are for 10% less turkeys than in 1961. ‘“‘We reason that if markets are 
good, we will make some money,” said the feed man. “If not, we won’t lose 
so much. If some of our neighbors choose to continue the present suicidal 
course, we hope that we can survive.” 

It would seem that if a good many firms in the poultry business made 
individual decisions similar to this, the situation in 1962 could add up to a 
favorable one again. 
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